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By Anita Brookner 


MICHAEL FRIED: 

Absorption and Theatricality: Painting 
and Beholder In the Age of Diderot. 

249pp. University of California Press. 
£16.50. 

0 520 0375 8 8 

The theme of this dramatic book is so 
novel and at the same time so nebulous 
that one reads the text with mounting 
anxiety in ease the argument, which pur- 
ports to be cumulative, should escape one 
altogether. It is not only necessary but 
essential to state this argument at the 
outset, to let one’s immediate reactions 
dhperse, and to haul one’s most dispas- 
sionate critical apparatus into posi- 
tion. 

This process will not he accomplished 
without a sigh of something more than 
effort, for Michael Fried involves one in a 
lot of hard work; at the same time he 
manages to convey the information that 
hard work Is his particular province, and 
that "modem scholars" or "modem 
commentators”, whom he arraigns on 
numerous occasions throughout his text, 
simply repeat each other's cliches. 

The argument can be stated as follows. 
In France, In the middle of the eighteenth 
century, a determined and conscious 
effort was made by the painter to seek a 
new relationship with the spectator or 
beholder of his picture. This was to be 
achieved by certain stratagems, the func- 
tion of which was to re-establish the 
"ontological status” or autonomy of the 
picture itself. 

For this reason it would be 
accessary to deny the spectator or behol- 
der access to the picture, and this could 
be achieved by letting the characters 
depicted interact with one another across 
the picture space to the exclusion of any 
possible audience. In order to “obliviatc" 
the spectator it might be necessary for the 
painter to depict personages with their 
backs to him or lost in self-absorption or 
facing each other and behaving or per- 
forming ia apparent unconsciousness that- 
ihey are being regarded. 

The effect on the spectator, who had of 
course been there all along, would be to 
titillate his curiosity— which will be curios- 
ity mixed with a certain pique or voyeur- 
Bm-and the spectator so Ignored would 
thus be teased into looking harder at 
something that purported to be getting on 
w| l without him. The characters 
wpicted in activities such as drawing, 


sleeping, reading, conversing etc, would 
be participating in an "absorptive” mode 
of being which would not only establish 
their own primacy (ami signify the end ol 
Rococo fragmentation) but would place 
the spectator In a subordinate relation to 
the painter and to the thing painted. 

It is stated that this process was started 
by Chardin, who on two occasions 
depicted a draughtsman, with his back to 
the spectator, sketching Pigalle's "Mer- 
cury", and that It was perfected by 
Greuze who, by painting multi-figure 
dramas of great emotional complexity and 
heightened plotting, managed to "screen 
ihe audience out" or al least "refuse to 
allow the fact of its existence to impinge 
upon the absorbed consciousness of its 
figures". So, it is argued. Instead of 
appealing to an audience, as most tradi- 
tional criticism of this painter would seem 
to establish, the paintings of Greuze do In 
fact neutralize the very presence of an 
audience by allowing it no function in the 
perception of the pictures, and thereby 
inviting it to react, presumably In a mood 
of fascinated frustration, to the "absorp- 
tive" modes thus shown, Btid shown to be 
so strong that they exclude or "obiiviate” 
the spectator or beholder. 

It is then argued that David, observing 
that Greuze had perfected this method, 
had to have recourse to more extreme 
stratagems, and proposed one In 
"Belisarius receiving alms" by introducing 
into the picture a surrogate spectator (the 
soldier with his arms raised in disbelief), 
by swivelling round the viewpoint bo that 
Belisarius faces across the canvas instead 
of out of it, and by opening up the back 
of the picture space by a series of pers- 
pectival devices so as actively to repel the 
spectator or even hb it were send him off 
to ricochet against the opposite wall. 

The spectator, thus teased, negated, 
“nblivimed". and physicully sent packing. 
Is not however altogether denied access 
to ihe picture space. He can, for example, 
look at landscapes, into which urtists will 
positively invite his participation by plac- 
ing clumps of figures, engaged in different 
activities, at different levels of depth in 
the imagined space. The spectator can 
thus enter this space; indeed this is saner 
tinned by Diderot who, In the Salon of 
1767, describes the landscapes of Joseph 
Vernet as a sequence of imaginary prom- 
enades taken in the company of an 
imaginary abbe. By his permitted and 
imaginary wanderings in this confected 
and imaginary landscape the spectator Is 
not only allowed an extreme measure of 


“existential reverie" but is 
from in from ol the picture. 


at them more carefully in the privacy of 
the artist's studio. Fifthly, it can be 


Since this method is sanctioned by ar 8 ueJ ‘hat the apparent exclusion of the 
Diderot (hut I think only for Diderot spectator did not suddenly erupt in 
himself) It is necessary to review certain France in 1750 but was long established 
pronouncements by (his writer which ,n European art. It is in fact the pre- 
devolve upon the "supreme Gciion", ie, condition of every Sacra Conversazione, 
that the beholder does not exist. This where It is assumed that the spectator 
supreme fiction will best be served by ex ^ ts ' n the terrestrial world and the 
representations of "absorptive" activities, h* 1 "# a™ depicted in Paradise, so that 
ranging from sleeping and reading to although the spectator is allowed a 
more complicated depictions of action gHmpse of the Madonna and Child and 
and passion, served up in a dramatic Saints he is precluded from their cora- 
“tableau" (Professor Fried prefers this P an y b y the fact that he is still living and 
word to picture) of the type perfected by 5tU1 unregenerate. 

Greuze. "Physical entry" and thus , t furlher bc objcCled tha , noI 

another form of removal from the tradi- many in eighteenth-century 

tlonal viewpoint will correspond with the France would have immediately under- 
pastoral mode of painting. Thus In two stood what Fried is talking about . How 
different ways the spectator will be dis- man y Q f g, enii f or example, would have 
placed from his time-honoured position been at home with the following atate- 
with regard to both the dramatic and the menlS 7 


pastoral presentations of subject matter, 
the two modes of painting which. Fried 
says, predominated in mid-eightcc nth- 
century France. 

Several caveats can be entered at this 
stage, the most obvious being an objec- 
tion to (he idea of the “supreme fiction", 
nnmcly that the special or is nut there. A 
fiction even more supreme, surely, is thm 
the painter does not require the com- 
prehension of the spectator— a fiction 
indeed, particularly in pictures such as 
Greuze 'g “Fib punl", one of Fried's ex- 
amples, in which the spectator's empathy 
Is essential to complete the import of the 
passions or actions depicted. Secondly, it. 
can be argued that Diderot's recommen- 
dations that the spectator be "obliviated" 
are spasmodic and can be directly 
matched and contradicted by other pas- 
sages in his writings which establish the 
centrality of the spectator to the whole 
enterprise, and of which the most cele- 
brated example is contained in the Essai 
sur la Pelnture of 1766: "Touche-moi, 
fitonne-moi, dgchire-moi; fais-moi tressail- 
lir. pleurcr. Irgmlr, m'indlgner d'abord; m 
reergeros mes yeux aprds. si lu peux". 

Thirdly, it can bc argued that Diderot's 
most explicit requirement, that of Ihe sur- 
rogate spectator (which he discerned in 
an engraving after a supposed Van Dyck 
Belisarius subject) is contained in a letter 
to Sophie Voilnnd wiiich no one else 


At the same time, taking Diderot's 
writings as the definitive formulation of 
a conception of painting that up ia a 
point ivih widely shared |my italics |, it 
was only by negating the beholder's 
presence that this could be achieved: 
only by establishing the fiction of his 
absence or nonexistence could his 
actual placement before and enthral- 
ment by the painting be secured. This 
paradox directs attention to the prob- 
lematic character not only of the 
painting-beholder relationship but of 
something still more fundamental— the 
ob/ec/ -be holder (one is tempted to say 
object-"subjecl'’) relationship which 
the painting-beholder relationship 
epitomizes. In Diderot's writings on 
painting and drama the object-beholder 
relationship as such, the very condition 
of speclatordom, stands indicted as 
ihcutrical. a medium of tronsccndancc; 
and the success of both arts, in fact 
their continued functioning as major 
expressions of the human spirit, are 
held to depend upon whether or not 
painter and dramatist are able to undo 
that state of affaire, to detheatriarllze 
beholding and so make it once again a 
mode of access to truth and conviction, 
albeit a truth and conviction that can- 
not be entirely equated with any known 
or experienced before. 

1 take this to mean that the spectator is 


could have head- and wiiich was thus not not to plant himself ia front of the can- 
common arilstip currency at the time, vas, expecting to enjoy the picture, but to 
Fourthly, it can be argued that any be arrested by the apparent Indifference 
painter who seeks to ‘'obliviate"the spec- of the characters, actions and passions 
tator should ask himself why he is exhibit- depicted to whether he is there, enjoying 
ing his paintings or, In the case of himself, or not. What is Far from -dear 
Greuze, charging them an entrance fee and moreover can never be established is 
for the obligating experience of looking the character of the perception of this 


archetypal eighteenth-century spectator, 
whether he reacted in a markedly novel 
manner to whqt purports to be a mar- 
kedly novel stratagem, or, as I suspect, 
whether he took it all for granted, know- 
ing. with every hit of common sense that 
he possessed, that in a two-dimensional 
representation of anything he was In all 
instances being manipulated into an 
appropriate state of visual and psycholog- 
ical receptivity. 

It. will not do to take Diderot as the 
average spectator; Diderot is too specula- 
tive. too volatile, too interfering, too agile 
a journalist to bear consistently any of 
the constructs which Fried lays on him. It 
would have provided a useful appendix to 
align all the multiform internal contradic- 
tions in Diderot's writings on art, or to 
analyze his intellectual dependence on the 
fictive dialogue in which he arranges con: 
(rested arguments and in which his oppo- 
nent ohon proves the more successful. 
Diderot is more like Rameau's Nephew 
than Fried will allow him to be. "Surro- 
gates in Diderot's criticism" would prove 
to be as fertile a subject aa Fried’s last 
chapter. In which he proposes .the 
altogether more straightforward fiction of 
the surrogate spectator In various repre- 
sentations of the Belisarius theme. 

If, as it seems to me,' Fried is talking 
about modes of perception, he is arguing 
from wrong premises. To propose ex- 
amples of pictures which purport to 
alienate the spectator (or to "obiiviate" 
him) while ignoring, in that same artist’s 
work, pictures which solicit his atten- 
tion— and numerous examples can be 
found in the oeuvTe of Chardin, Greuze, 
and David— is not, as Fried would say, to 
clinch the argument. To browse, with 
almost ProuBtian sensibility, on slates of 
attention which have little to do with tho 
abrupt and rapid mood-changes of 
Diderot and then to attribute this sensibil- 
ity to Diderot himself Is more than mis- 
leading; it is incorrect. Hero Is a surpris- 
ingly harmonious but intellectually worry- 
ing sentence about the landscapes by 
Vernet exhibited in the Salon of 1767 
and Diderot’s reaction to them: “But 
because these solicitations are subsumed 
. within -a unified and immediately 
apprehensible decorative scheme, the 
cumulative effect of their dispersal and 
resistance to any resolving hegemony is 
one neither of dissociation nor of discord 
but of what may be thought of as deferral 
(of the satisfaction of uqlly)— a deferral 
and a satisfaction analogous to those of 
Diderot’s fictive promenades through . 
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Vcrnct's paintings in the Salon of 1 767 1 '. 

Professor Fried envisages the 
eighteenth-century artist as living in a 
pure void, divorced from social, literary, 
or political influences, and preoccupied 
only with his relationship with the behol- 
der of his paintings. This may well be 
true, and too much may have been made 
of the opposite case, which imagines the 
painter as part of his times, acted upon 
by the thought of his times, and very fre- 
quently responding to the spirit of his 
times. 

If the latter case is well served, it is 
because it contains most of the facts that 
can be established and because it is the 
historian's task to establish facts and, if 
possible, to interpret, them. Fried has 
chosen a much more difficult task, and 
one which no-one living today may be 
•Me to pwftwin, or “ substantiate: he 
nas decided to Investigate motives which 
are never made explicit, reactions which 
are never described, theories (such as the 
fragments of Diderot’s theory quoted) 
which may or may not have been in the 
public domain and therefore conscious- 
ness. and high points of stasis which were 
m fact subject to the fluctuations of the 

Kin™ Cl,nnge ot heftn or ,flc “11- 
citntioqs of expenment- 

For the painting of eighteenth-century 
France Is various and bewildering, con- 
cerned with native or semi-native tradl- 
|ions (Rococo), the impact of teachings 
from abroad (Neo-Classicism) and the 
desire of individual artists to make new 


syntheses out of disparate modes. Tho 
most powerful single general movement is 
towards a tighter unity of the figure sub- 
ject and a desire to endow it with the 
moral significance that it formerly posses- 
sed m the works of Poussin. To Imply, as 
Fried does, that painters like Greuze and 
David, who were dominated by the idea 
of ■significance, should tTy to achieve this 
by ‘‘obliviatlng" the spectator (For whom 
Hie lesson was Intended) Is a brave but 
partial undertaking. Even the criticism 0 f 
Diderot, so apparently sollpsistic, can be 
shown to have been written with the idea 
of participation, reified as dialogue in 
mind. 

It is therefore particularly speculative 
to buiid an entire case on a reaction 
which cannot be tested, namely the reac- 
tion of the contemporary spectator, and 
the motive, that of the contemporary 
painter, which remains undisclosed. 
Moreover, to make claims that this line of 
argument will bring one to the essential 
truth about mid eighteenth-century paint- 
ing in France is to manipulate the reader 
much as Fried proposes that the painter 

jnnrriimtfarM iUa L.l.ij _ _ a. ■ r 
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to build an entire case on a reaction „ 

which cannot be tested, namely the reac- . arI th,s century owes much of its 
tion of the contemporary spectator, and impulse to the Victorian ‘'subject" 

the motive, that of the contemporary P ic| ure. Had the love of story-telling in paint 
painter, which remains undisclosed. no ' cached such melodramatic pitch and 
Moreover, to make claims that this line of 8“ ined such popularity and rewards through 
argument will bring one to the essential thc sa,e of engravings, it is unlikely that 
truth about mid eighteenth-century paint- carl - v 'wenlieth-cenlury artists would have 
ing in France is to manipulate the reader s F un *l ui,e 50 fas ' in lh c opposite direction 
much as Fried proposes that the painter 10,0 the 8rms of abstract an. After the First 
mamipuiates the beholder. It is a marvel- Wor,d War had undermined the confidence 
lous idea, but it remains an idea: it is not and momentum of this initial avant-earde 


yet proven. But as Professor Fried Wyndham Lewis found his earlier geomet- 
intends to take it further (he instances the r ' cs looked “bleak and empty", In need of 
vrctmis on GCricault's “Raft of thc Med- " fillin 8"- With hindsight, extreme modern- 
usa who prefer to attract the attention ,sm seemed a prefiguration of the inhuman- 
of the brig Argus rather than solicit that il ? of war; its brittle fragmentation of form 
of the spectator) it Is to be hoped that we seemed R devaluaiion of subject matter and 
will be given the opportunity to test tho a11 its human associations. Art. it was felt. 
Idea once more tin a Alllira had liimpH ila hn.l, „„ |;f„ 


Idea once more on a future occasion. 


The academic side 


not have occasion to stay at the Academy in 


had turned its back on life. 

This problem vexed both artists and cri- 
tics. Paul Nash observed that as his land- 
scapes approached abstraction they suffered 
a certain impoverishment. Roger Fry, hav- 
ing Freed English art from the need for 
mimetic verisimilitude, spent the last twenty 
years of his career reconsidering the role of 
representation. The revival 0 f landscape 
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who commonly hold the riew‘thatprinc/p/« Su . ch !t WQU,d is Charles Harriron’s- 

- composition stem fan, fa «> n c usion at the end of his major study of 

Enalish art lOnn.ioio «■— ■ ■ „ -■■f 


classical tradition. Of course, the vcrv 

descrlntinn fc . ... - ' 


English art 1900-1939. For him "vividness 


SL iS ? d bOQk: * he ,ast ol a 

gitted and important teacher which could 
ta “ r : To s1arl niih f be author. 


description is tire p«ft/o prihdpll from m representation must entail the reconcilia- 

non of technical concerns . . . with the 


which many of the la ter troubles of arehitec- 


all? °^! S Nntur- .™ qu 'f emenls of realistic description" It 


book differs from its predecessors, notably 
from Dennis Furr’s English An 1870- 1940, 
is in its selectivity and its detailed considera- 
tion of Hie context or ideas surrounding 
artistic production. It enables the author to 
perceive, for instance, a mutual radicalism 
beneath Hie quarrel between Hie abstract 
artists and the Surrealists in Hie 193ns: the 
ideal harmony of the former carrying an 
implicit critique or social incoherence mid 
the irrationality of the latter subverting 
bourgeois concepts nf reason and order. If 
beneath its equanimity the hook harbours o 
hidden directive, it is "truth to experience”, 

r™ w - ?, road in,er pretaiion of which 
could justify Hnrnson's simultaneous praise 
of Camden Town social realism and Ben 
Nicholson’s white reliefs. 

The subject itselfTeedi'upon |xirn dux and 
confusion. Charles Harrison uncovers Hie 
theoretical incoherence behind modernism 
in English art, the idealistic rensoning, the 
adaptation of ideas from Russia and Ger- 
many without full understanding of the his- 
torical necessities that lav behind their for- 
mation. He admits it is unlikely that a unity 
between theory and practice will exist at any 
one moment. He warnsagainst the tendency 
to think simply in terms of reactionaries and 
progressives, citing Sickert as an example of 
an artist who Straddled the modern and the 
traditional. Instead, the argument crystal- 
lizes mto those who upheld the cultural 
autonomy of art and (hose who. like Sickert 
thought it should be underpinned by refer- 
ence to the world of "gross material facts". 

Autonomy in art is, however, easily over- 
emphasized for the S3ke of argument. Harri- 
son lakes Whistler as his first representative 
Rnd reproduces The Falling Rocket over the 
artist's statement that the painting is "an 
arrangement of line, form and colour first" 
But what he does not add is that the picture 
is secondly of Cremome Gardens at night, a 
popular pleasure-ground not for London’s 
upper crust but for the lower end of society, 
and the haunt of prostitutes. Whistler's 
paintings of Cremorne Gardens, Chelsea 
backstreets and his etchings of non-tourist 
- Ve j‘«r C enough social realism to 

modify received opinion on this artist. As 
Harrison himself argues, when he astutely 
questions Sickert’s statement that thc artist 
should have no preferences, what an artist 
sees depends on where he goes, and where 
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a l ions in order to make it cveni..«ii u 
accessible, nn nim that his career mS 
'he great popuk.rizcrs of an clearly up^ 

Harrison is forced to mnkesutiiioj- ■ 

'ions between thuae who Irarnes 
ism to expressive, vital purposes an^"’’ 
who allow it tn dwindle into an autaiwi* ! 
e,]l ,n ll *U- Of the two VortidST? 
a,,d Bontberg, the farmer is Dra^eri^f 
Irunsfornilng human action into an abj* 
force, while thc latter, who atteJS 
sumc. is accused of losina |h e h ..n»-r ® e 

in abstract imitcrmng, produciSsi™^! 
bloodless furniulity". Meanwhilf the V^! 
cist s|H.kcsn,an T.E. Hulme is dismi J.S 
F ““■-fimuntic, pessimistic, anti- ra £ 
rencc!^^ ^ a !« ,u ^ Utopianism"' which faibro 
"“■V- nf progress based on themn. 
pi of class struggle. Judgments like these 
so force fully bowled at figureheads of the’ 
modern movement, are provocative nd 
challenging even if not always convincing. 

One recurrent dilemma facing the uftt 
was how to remain "true to life” while the 
stylistic emphasis of modernism led towards 

r„ o ^ se K nta,ion ' 11 cou,d * ^ fct 

in 1 914 Cubism came into it* own. findwa 
subject matter that matched its aggreaL 
treatment. But before long the war-artists 
felt obliged to modify their avant-gsrde 
styles in order to convey more Information 
about their subject. The Cubist element that 
remained in the work of William Robemis 
criticized by Harrison as "a habit of formal- 
ization rather than a process of critical trans- 
forma lion". Artistic progress did not always 
fit with the realistic demands of the subject, 
and in the confused post-war period the 
author is quick to draw attention to 
“pseudo-liberalism", the vaunting of prin- 
ciples of tolerance In the absence of theory. 

Where this book makes its most substan 
; tial contribution to the history of English m 
, is In its treatment of the inter-war period 
i Charles Harrison combines extensive origi- 
nal research with deeply-considered 
; appreciation as he truces the evolution af 
i lhe 7 & 5 Society, the formation of Unit 
; One, the brief but condensed career of 
' Christopher Wonjl and Hie gradual aswn- 
l dancy of Moore, Hepwonh, Paul Nash tnd 
i Ben Nicholson. His seriousness of 
: approach, however, nurrows his field of vis- 
i ion; Stanley Spencer Is lou unsophisticated 
■ for his taste and Lowry is never mentioned. 
t He tends to evaluate painting or sculpture 
> according to the intellectual demands made 
’ ll P on the spectator. Predictably, he admirer 

■ Nash for Ills articulate handling of unsensa- 
i tional subjects nnd Nicholson for, among 
5 other things, his pursuit of on extreme 
I clarity. 

i With Nicholson ’h white reliefs of the 
j mid- 1 930s we reach what is for Harrison the 
i high point In British urt In thc first half of 

■ ‘his century, lie draws aiir attention to their 
1 logical development of Cubism, their 
I monumentqlity, substantiality, their rigor- 
. ous abstraction as well ns tlicir possible debt 

to the artist's memory of white-painted col- 
i tages, studios, architecture and the sunlit 
snoW at Ticino. He also admits their para- 
dox: while being assertively substantial 'bey 
evoke a world in which material identity is 
Idealized almost out of existence. They are 
. the ultimate in modernism, refined, remote 
and revolutionary in that they were seen to 
reflect a belief in social re-const ruction. Bu' 
Oeoffrey Grigson, whom Harrison quotes, 
perceived their limitation: "on image of 
infinity, ordered by saying 'no' rather thin 
'yes' . . Admirable in technical qualities. In 

■ taste, in severe self-expurgation but too 
mudj ‘art itseir, floating and disinfected 

. Uke Mondrian’s paintings,, these reliefs 
which sought universal expression had rare 
appeal. Arid In reaction against them, the 
Fusion Road School was founded to pro- 
. duce a realism that would engage a widw 
public. 

Even if the majority of Chari® 5 Harri- 
son’s evaluations do not ' differ markedly 
. from those matte in previous studies of this 
. period, he makes a provocative and wry 

necessary attempt to separate modernism 

■ from jta mannerisms: to discern that which is 
historically specific from that which merely 
■adopts sepeiria tic hapdl Ing to give it a veneer 
> of modernity,. The .solid achievement in'* 
book represents will check the art his- 

■ torinn’s automatic tendency to regard , 
abstract as the more advanced. The autnoe . 

. ^'^ds his reader? 'hat lhe monumentah|y . 

\ of the !‘great Frerifb Fqsi- I mpressionists ... 

■ rests nqt only op their formal innovations . 

* '* -• social 


re V' : : i S' 1 rests nof only pp their formal innovano.i> . • 

is' : A ■ bu ' alsp'on tjiifr choice of traditional, social 
- •• ' V 5 , ! " 5 Mbj^*s.,By.-implic^iip#i. the way forward 

.. : ■' ■■ ■ -ii ■ ’’ll- v T m Sy JnvOlvt a. return ip the heart-tugging .. 

appeal of Victorian narrative, painting. . . 


The Florence 
Baptistery Doors 

Introduction by Kenneth Clark 
Photographs by David Finn 
Here, in startling close-up photography, 
is a visual record of one of the few pieces 
of Renaissance sculpture to have survived 
undamaged and unrestored to the present 
day. David Finn set out to ‘rediscover in all 
three doors what the sculptors themselves 
had seen’, and his photographs, in the 
words of The Daily Telegraph, ‘reveal 
details that even the most acute, highly 
controlled, and trained eye must have 
missed.’ 

With 321 illustrations, 42 in colour £2 $.00 


The Great Bronze 
Age of China 

Edited by Wen Fong 
Photographs by Seth Joel 
This magnificent collection of bronze, jade 
and terracotta objects - the most impressive 
ever assembled - has been discovered by 
Chinese archaeologists during the past 
twenty years. Photographed in China 
especially for this volume, and accompanied 
by the lucid text of leading Chinese 
scholars, it forms the first comprehensive 
record of a brilliant age. 

With 263 illustrations , 121 in colour, 

10 maps and 2 tables £20.00 
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Early Views of India 

The Picturesque Journeys of Thomas 
and William Danlell, 1786-1794 

Mildred Archer 

The complete series of the exotic aquatints 
of Thomas and William Daniellis here 
reproduced for the first time, arranged in 
the order of their journeys and discussed by 
the leading authority on pictures by and for 
the British in India. 

'Stunningly narrative . . . lovely and 
copiously illustrated book* - Paul Theroux, 
The Sunday Times 

‘This book was needed, and it could not 
have been better done.’ - Geographical 
Magazine 

With 258 illustrations, 33 in colour £16.00 


: 1 • * 


Greek Art and the 
Idea of Freedom 

Denys Haynes 

The' belief that man is an autonomous 
being responsible for his own actions 
distinguishes Greek culture from that of all 
other peoples of the ancient world. Denys 
Haynes examines many subtle parallels 
between art, literature, philosophy and 
politics to show how the Greeks’ growing 
awareness of this concept is closely 
reflected in the form and content of their 
visual arts. The result is a compelling 
introduction to Greek art between the 
eighth and second centuries BC. ■ 

With 90 illustrations £6.93 


major Art 
and Architecture 
books 

Thames and Hudson 


Mlnoan and 
Mycenaean Art 

Reynold Higgins 
Revised edition 

‘Compact, informative, reliable’ - 
John Boardman, The Classical Review 
‘Comprehensive and richly Illustrated* - 
F. H. S tubbings, Antiquity 
Now updated, with a new bibliography and 
new colour plates of the astonishing 
frescoes excavated recently on Thdra, this 
brilliant survey describes and illustrates all 
the significant works of art and architecture 
of ancient Crete and Mycenae - and of the 
Cycl&dic islands too. 

With 241 illustrations, 54 in colour 
Hardcover £5.95, Paperback £2.95 
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English Cathedrals! 
The Forgotten 
Centuries 

Restoration and Change from 1530 to 
the Present Day 

Qerald Cobb 

Now available in paperback 
From a personal archive of prints and old 
photographs, Gerald Cobb shows the full 
extent of the transformations undergone 
by ten of our major churches in the last 400 
years. Structural repair or simply changing 
fashions lie behind those changes that have 
made these cathedrals what we see today. 
With 292 illustrations £8.30 May 


Le Corbusier 
Sketchbooks 

IN FOUR VOLUMES 

Volume I 1914-1948 

Introduction by Maurice Besset 
Commentaries by Francoise de Franclieu 
No true estimate of the genius of Le 
Corbusier can be made without reference 
to the sketchbooks full of drawings and 
commentaries that he carried with him and 
filled from cover to cover throughout his 
life, Carefully preserved by the architect as 
a source of inspiration, these sketchbooks 
are now of inestimable historical and 
architectural importance. 

With 816 illustrations, 120 in colour £52.00 
June 


Megastructure 

Urban Features of the Recent Past 

Reyner Bonham 
Now available in paperback 
‘Surely the most scholarly and definitive 
book on the subject* - RIB A Journal 
‘Urbane and articulate, fair-minded, 
factually authoritative* - The Spectator 
Megastructure, the idea of a giant, 
adaptable, multi-purpose building 
containing most of the functions of a city, 
was one of the dominant design themes of 
the late 1950s and the 1960s. Reyner 
Banham, who was a highly influential 
figure in the megastructure movement, 
chronicles the rise and fall of this , 
once-powerful concept. 

With 222 illustrations £5.95 


Hogarth 

David Bindntan 
The World of Art Library 
The perennial popularity of Hogarth is 
based on his prowess as a satirist] on his 
engravings full of deliberate jokes and 
references. But Hogarth was also 
unquestionably one of the great 
eighteenth-century painters j'a marvellous 
colourist and an innovator at all levels of 
.artistic expression. Dr. Bindman here 
reconciles the painter's achievements in a 
vivid, often controversial account of a man 
and his world. 

With 166 illustrations, 17 in colour 
r/flj'dctw«r£5.95 Paperback £2.95 April 


interviews with 
Francis Bacon 

.;I9«1,J979 

Da rid Sylvester.. 

and enlarged edition 

j .Miy;well have as great Sn influence on 
pai^bh'g during the last quarter of the 
Ptesent century as the critical writings of ■ 
J®? Pound and T. S. Eliot had on poetry 

,aU H 1 ^,^ el 92os.andi93os’ 
\~vfephmSpender } Tirms Literary 
^Ppl2Ment \ . . . 

1 ^ ^;JjJngIand ? $ greatest living painters 
u*?cua$e^ hls aipis, his .work, his life and art 
k*- a strifes of extraordinarily 


dtions Paperback £4.9 5 
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David Hockney 

Marco Livingstone 
The World of Art Library 
Public interest in David Hockney’s 
engaging personality has often interfered 
with dispassionate appraisal of his work : 
for many critics today, popularity and 
serious artistic achievement are 
irreconcilable. It is also notoriously 
difficult to assess an artist’s work mid- 
career. Yet, by placing attention squarely 
on the work itself, Marco Livingstone has 
written an informative, penetrating, 
uncompromisingly objective investigation 
into Hockney’s art. 

, With r86 itfuftratupu, 36 in coloivr . 
Hardcover £7.9$, Paperback £3. 9 S June 


Pablo Picasso: 

A Retrospective 

Edited by William Rubin . 

ThC riitire span of Picasso’s life and the 
full organic evolution of his art is here ■ 
recorded in nearly 800 selected works 
including all those recently displayed in 
the Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
‘The most comprehensive record yet of 
Picasso’s 75-yeHr career’ - Times 
Educational Supplement ■ 

‘An invaluable source document for the ( 
de-mystification of the artist’ Art .- , 
Monthly , . 

With 758 plates, 208 in colour, ana 18 f , 
reference illustrations Paperback £9.9 5 




Egon Schiele 

Frank Whitford 
The World of Art Library 
Egon Schiele lived in Vienna during its 
last years as capital of the declining 
Habsburg Empire, and expressed through 
his art a deep and bewildering loneliness 
and obsession with sexuality, death and 
decay. He was only twenty-eight when.hc 
died. Frank Whitford shows how it was 
Schiele's figure drawings in particular, 
with their stark and angry lines, which gave 
expression not only to his own inner 
turbulence, but also to the turbulence of 
his times. 

With 15 1 illustrations, 26 in colour 
" Hardcover £$,95 Paperback £‘2.95 April '• 


Portrait of Picasso 

Roland Penrose ! 

Now available in paperback ' 

First published as a tribute to the artist oh 
his 75th birthday, here is a conoise, factual 
and fully illustrated account ofthe life of 
the most prolific artist of the twentieth 
century. Now revised by the author to take 
us up to Picasso's death in 1973, this 
superb visual record provides- an insight 
into the artist’s work and his character, his 
surroundings and his friends, and perhaps 
sheds Borne light on the strange and 
incalculable workings of a genius. . 

With 333 illustrations, $ in colour £3.95 
June ■ 
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Revolution as melodrama 


By George Schopflin 


DAVID IRVING: 

Uprisingl 

One Nn lion's Nightmare: Hungary 1956 
628pp. Hodtler and Stuughion. £13.511. 
0340 18313 6 

Before selling oul lo write this honk, 
David Irving had no experience of either 
Hungarian affairs or of the special prob- 
lems raised by the nature of communist 
systems. His acquaintance with Hungary 
and Hungarian matters, let alone the Hun- 
garian language, was scll-cvidenUy slight. 
One could hnve expected, therefore, that 
Irving would have tackled Ilfs selected field 
of research with some cure, with some 
awareness of the potential pitfalls and 
some recognition that ihc cultural differ- 
ences between communist Hungary and 
the West were both subtle and significant. 
On all these points, however, Irving's book 
docs not reassure. It is fair to say that he 
fails to do justice to his subject through 
wilful ness, ignorance and arrogance. 

Irving's style is popular journalism at its 
worst. Chapter I opens with the wards: 
"The glass crunches and slithers beneath 
his slmcs us he prods open the polished 
door marked 'Minister' .with his sub- 
machine gun." Throughout the honk, there 
is mi emphasis on the dramatic or sensa- 
tional— at times one has the feeling that 
Irving would much sooner avoid analysis 
or events^ altogether. The amount of detail 
paraded in page upon page has not only 
made the book interminably long — 550 
pages of text — but it is also superfluous, 
included merely far effect, or ns nn easy 
way of lending verisimilitude to certain 
sections which would otherwise be uncon- 
vincing. Irving's pseudo-dramatic approach 
relies on the use of the historic pre- 
sent and imaginary scenes. "Rtlkosi 
hooted with laughter. His velvety grey eyes 
momentarily last their deceptively 
benevolent, humane allure. . . . *' How 
docs Irving know that while delivering his 
infamous "salami tactics" speech in 1952 , 
Rifcosi “hooted" and that, for a mumcnl, 
bis eyes lost their deceptive allure 1 ? (It 
so happens that 1 stood la« to face with 
-RSkosI once, just after the war, and 1 do 
not remember any kind of allure in bis 
eyes.) 

The book is not helped either by the 
disagreeable manner in which Irving deals 
with the Jewish aspect of his subject. In a 
brief “Who was who in Hungary" (pages 
13-16) a fair number of persons are label- 
. led "Jewish". The list is inaccurate in 
places— some of the people who are not 
described as Jewish were Jewish and at 
least one person whom Irving calls Jewish 
wms not Jewish. He says of Rikosi that he 
1 had all the tact of a kosher butcher": 
why? Are kosher butchers notoriously or 
even jelf-evidently less tactful than non- 
kosher butchers? Indeed, do butchers by 
deflnitkMi epitomize tactlessness? The ' 
implication Is, I think, clear. Later in the 
book, Irving puzzlingly describes someone 
as an “ox-Jewish student". It fr hard to 
avoid die conclusion that, for Irving, all 

Jews In Hungary have to be labelled as such, 

at parlicu'ar qualities that 

they purportedly possess - as far as frying Is 
concerned, these qualities are negative ■ 
ones. . . • - 


developments of 1944—15: '*. . . when the 
first elections were held on November 4th, 
1945, several panics contended and there 
was therefore a secret holloi." What is the 
significance oF Ihc "therefore"? Is Irving 
urguing | hut a secret ballot was held 
because there were several parlies? If he 
Is — and I cannot see that his words will 
bear any other construction— he Is utterly 
wrong. It ha* never been satisfactorily 
explained why free elections were permit- 
ted by the Hungariun CP and the Soviet- 
dominated Allied Control Commission; 
various theories have been put forward, 
but no one has claimed that it was because 
there were several parlies in contention. A 
more plnusiblc explanation is that the 
communists and the Soviet Union under- 
estimated their electoral unpopularity and 
expected wrongly that the Party; or ai least 
the left as a whole, would win a majority. 

Irving’s ignorance of events and indi- 
viduals is a source of constant difficulty. 
He describes Pdl Justus, one of those 
caught tip in the Rajk purge and an ex- 
Sociul Democrat, as "fronting for the 
communists''. This ;done would be 
sufficient to disqualify Irving front being 
tnken seriously us a historian of Hungarian 
uffnirs. Justus, a left-revolutionary and 
Trotskyist sympathizer, was detested by 
the communists, n feeling he recipracnted. 
mid his role in the Rnjk trial was attribut- 
able to this old enmity, Irving says of Car- 
dinal Mindszenty that he was “known for 
his pronounced anti-Semitic views as 
Bishop of VeszpnJm and for failing to pro- 
test at the deportation of Jews in 
1 944 — nr so a US intelligence report from 


Budupm stated confidentially in 

November 1945". Note the technique used 
here: living seemingly covers himself by 
attributing his comment to US intelligence, 
but one might have expected him to have 
checked this against other sources of 
information — not least Mindsrcnty's own 
Memoirs listed by Irving— mid discovered 
Mindszcmy’x very respectable record. In 
describing the proceedings at the Rujk 

trial. Irving has Rajk declare, "My grand- 
father was horn in Saxony and did spell Ids 
name ‘Reich'”. First, he misquotes the 
official. English-language record or the 
trial, where he could have read: “My 
grandfather bring of Saxon descent, wrote 
his name as Reich". Second. Irving ob- 
viously docs not realise that the reference 
is not to Saxony, but to Transyl- 
vania- Rajk 's family was of Transyl- 

vanian Saxon origin. 

Irving Is concerned to show that the 
events of 1956 were not a revolution but 
an uprising, that its leader Imre Nagy was 
an unprepossessing apparatchik not much 
better than his predecessors and that the 
whole affRir was little more than an acci- 
dent. In this connection he uses » state- 
ment by Trotsky to the efTect that a mass 
movement which has no clear' aims, 
"deliberated methods of struggle" or lead- 
ership, is only an insurrection. Yet even on 
Irving’s own evidence, October 1956 
amounted to something more than an 
uprising. 

The aims of the revolution were clear 
enough— the creation of a political system 
capable of meeting the challenge or mass 
politics through institutional democracy. 


This could be mx'ii in the demands tif the 
various student groups, the writers and. 
above nil, in the programmes of the work- 
ers' councils which spr.me up spontane- 
ously in industrial centres throughout 
Hungary. On the question n| "deliberated 
methods of s! aggie", Irving tails in under- 
stand (hut because events niuvcil so rapidly 
in I95tj - entailing both the disintegration nf 
the Party us n ruling lorce and the rmlkiili/u- 
tion of the people - no elear-eut oik- could 
have been developed in the time available. 
In effect, (he chief wenpun became the 
street demonstration. The weakness of 
Nagy’s leadership is, of course, very evi- 
dent, but he did have ideas of the kind nf 
political change he wanted and the kind of 
society he would Imve liked Hungary to 
have become. Hut he locked the personality 
and character to pul his ideas into effect'. 

That did not however make him into u 
typical communist functionary. Irving dis- 
qualifies himself from passing judgment on 
Nagy's ideas by his admission ihnt he finds 
Nagy’s writings incomprehensible. If he 
had been capable of understanding Nagy's 
admiledly tortuous prose he might have 
discovered that much of his thinking pos- 
sessed an originality and freshness which, 
had it been applied in Hungary, might 
have saved that country many" of the 
travails of Stalinism. 


b'ok to the streets of Budaneo 
the revolution. Irving spends m2 J** 1 

1 >l.un nf repression and deoriv*!! 
endured by the majority of SS2 ! 
and then ig.ro, es everything he hS ! 
vi. n, sly smd in concluding that the 
might easily have affected the revolt : 

1-n.m ,hi " Irving emerges (1 

pamphleteer (it is „ very long pi* ' 
he s,„ej. will, shows neither imagf^ 
lor icspnusihihiy inwards his subiKLfc 
human figures are not drawn in black ai 
Wlme, I Hit only black- there is M 2 
person m the book about whom Irvine b 
any t lung positive to say. There is no * 
deuce or any i, t tempt to understand eltbei 
I lungary or (lie Hungariun people. Tbt 
bonk is poorly organized, often canted 
mid relies heavily on melodramatic nans 
live. It Ims little lu add to our knowlafe 
and mulling to our understanding rife 
Hungarian Revolution of 1956. 


One of the most extraordinary pussages 
comes on page 215, where Irving writes: 
“One squall of rnin, one gust or biting 
autumn cold [sic], would have driven these 
crowds^ home. It might nil never have hap- 
pened." The passage refers to the events 
of October 23, when enormous crowds 



Local Politics in Communist Cmtrin 
(230pp. The University Press of Kentuch 
S 1 7.50. U 8 1 3 1 1 398 9) is a collection of pape'n 
by eight specialists who have "addresoi 
themselves lo the issues of political pmi- 
cipation and policymaking roles at sub- 
naiional levels in states where they hat 
done extensive field research". The books 
edited by Daniel N. Nelson, who has riu 
contributed an article on "Citizen Participa- 
tion in Romania: The People’s Cook! 
Deputy", and u “Conclusion*' - "Putiripa- 
lory and Policymaking Dilemmas in Local 
Communist Politics". Among the other 
articles in this collection are Joel C. Moss's 
"Local Leadership Integration in ibe Soviet 
Union”, Jnn. F. Triska and Ana Bubk's 
“Evaluating Citizen Performance at the 
Community Level: The Role of Patty 
Affiliation in Yugoslavia", JaroslawPiekd- 
kiewicz’s “Polish Local Politics in Ftor 
Concentration or Dcconcentratton" #nd 
Victor C. Fulkenlicim's “ Decent rakafci 
and Control in Chinese Local Administra- 
tion”. In his concluding remarks Professor 
Nelson writes: "In a sense, then, this 
volume lias pointed lu dynamic elements of 
communist politics loo often Ignored be- 
CHiise of the centralist exterior of ruling 
communist parties, ie, those found in the 
ccntral/locnl relationship ... To be nm. 
the balance nf |x)wcr is heavily lippedon the 
side or central institutions and elites. II 
research such os reported in this volume 
says anything, however, it is that the 
behavior of those central instltntxms aad 
leuders In communist slates will be suonjlj 
nffected by participatory and policy dilem- 
mas which arise from local polllteM 
influence we cun ill nfford to Ignore mw 
we analyze such regimes". 


Among this week’s contributors 


.This attitude (days, an important iole in 
. ms interpretation; of the Hungarian events 
as a whole. Put very simplyi., his argu- 
ment is that Hungarian communism was 
the creation of Jews, and that the 1956 
. efr * nte anticommunist and therefore 
annsetpilicj This -is a misleading ■ over- 
. simplification. *1116 interrelationship of the 
non-jcwlsli majority of Hungarians, Com- 
munism, the Left, the Soviet Union and 

- coraniunlsi Jews as well ns non-cammunlst 
Jews Is one of enormous complexity, and 
sensitivity. Irving is seemingly reluctant to 
confront it and to undertake the necessary 

• deeper analysis of a long historical process; 
to look, for instance at the nature of Jewish 
assimilation in nineteenth-century Hungary 
and Its intimate, links with entrepreneurial 
.development; at .the emergence of an 
qsslm Hated middle class and its relationship 
to tho ruling riite; at the association in tlie 

• minds of many Hungarians, Jews and 

- non-Jews alike; of lite 1919 Soviet - 
Republic with Jews and Bolshevism; til The 
impact of the holocaust and the re- 
emergence after 1944 -of the remnants of 
the Jewish- community info the troubled 
enrol; the comnnmisi takeover. 

• Irving’s simple, even crude methodology 
Is; applied; in. ..other- areas as well, How , 
eiisily ho. compresses the convoluted ■ 


FtEUR Adcock's most recent collection 
of poems, The Inner Harbour, was pub- 
lished last year, 

COLm Ambry la the architectural critic of 
the Financial Times, and co-author, with 
Dari Cruikshank, or The Rape of Britain, 

,X978a" 

S.L. Andreski is Professor of Sociology 
^ iniver tfiy.,arid is .the author of- 
- SOfrl Sciences & Sorcery, . 1912. 

Paul Bailey's novels include At the 
Jerusalem, 1961, and Old folders, 1980. 

pu^TOFHHR Booker's, most recent 
book, 77* Games Wan A Mosinw Jour- 
nal, will be reviewed shortly in the TLS. 

Bruce Boucher is a lecturer in the History 
f of Art at University College London and u 
^.arcontribuforto the Burlington Maga- 

Bamara Bhay was formerly Script Editor 
foi; BBC Radio Drqjna: -, 

ZUuta BhOokker’s. books include Greuze 

Cen/wy Ph&iomefion, 1972, and Jacques 
Louts Day/tf, f981. • 

Paul, CaRTLEdoe Is the Biithor of Sparta 
362 iflS A Regional History 1300- 

in 

,fte ^fining of b Faith was 
published Itut year, . ; - 


Russell Davies is the television critlcof the 
Sunday Times. 

Tom Disch's most recent novel Is On 
Wings of Song, 1 979. 

Douolas Dunn’s new collection of 
poems, A KUda's Parliament, will be pub- 
lished by Faber later this year. H 

John Forrester [ a the author of Lan 
' and ,he Origins of Psychoanalysis, 

Peter Greenham is Keeper of the Royal 
Academy Schools. His portrait of F. R 
Uavis is in Downing College, Cambridge. 

Robert Hewison's In Anger; Culture in 
• ^Of^lWar 1945-60 is reviewed in this 

™CCJC 8 1 cj, 

Simon HornblowbrIs a Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford, 

Mark p. Jones is Assistant Keeper at the 

Qf Coins and MedMs at the 
foilish .Museum. His most recent book U 
SL Donee of Death : Medallions 0 f the 
First World War. I9?g. ; • 


JiUt ^ 

Cnllgarl's Children: the Film as Teh 6} 
Terror, mi). 

P°° K,S W«ta* Burgs, 

nivusJ 8 . Y iaorian Dream will be Benedict Read Is Deputy Will Lib®* 8 
published by John Murray in June. . at the Courtauld Institute. 

Janet Morgan is the editor of Richard Graham Reynoujs’s books indude -1 
Crewman's Diaries of a Cabinet Minister Concise History of Watercolour Petimh 
Vte Backbenc ^ Diaries of 1972 - 

^blfshcd ™" 71 whkh hns i usl bccn Sir James Richards was editor of 

‘ Architectural Review from 1937 to I"' 1, 


Patricia CRAio's ertileal study The Lady 
Jm'esjgases! Wonum Detectlvet and Spies 
in^ f Fiction, .a : coilabQt fl tiq n with ’Mary’' 
CBdogao, was published ; in {%brii8 ^y. TT. VJ 


Iecturer ln l he History 
of Art at the University of Manchester. 

,s '^Views Editor of 
Harpeis and Queen. - ■ • Y . • ■ ■ 

Peter MaCkruJob Is a Icctuber ln Mod-' 
era Greak at the University Of Oxford. 

Philip MAsoft's books incltid a; Kipling; 
the Qlaspf fhe Shadow and. the Flre,‘. 1975.- 

Richard Mayne's books include ' ; 7 h e 

■****£«: 

JdanMonDei'i MehtoUs, 1978, 


Les A. Murray's books include Selected 
roeins: The Vernacular Republic, 1976. 

Stepan Mirrrastus Is a lecturer in ihe 

• TT?i u 0ry .. 0f and Arch itecture at the 
University of Bast Anglia. 

tooL^5 penny u currently Slade Pro- 
f rf ! A al ,ho University of 
2£ V 0 ' ,Blhor '' wUh folds’ 

* 


Pat Rooers's books include Heart F0 
log : A Biography, 1979. 

Joseph Ryk Wert's most rerem bo oi JJ 
The First Moderns : The Architects of* 
Eighteenth Century, 1980. '. 

Frances Spalding's biography of 
Fry was published last year. 

J*- 1. ■ M. Stewards’ novels Include 
Gaudy, 1974, The Madbnna "f. 

Astrolabe, 1977, and Full Term, 1978 

George SchOpflin Is -Lecturer, in ^ 
European Political Institutions i at tw ^ 
don School of Economic* and IheStW 01 • . 
Slavonic and East European Studies- ; . 

STEpfiEN SncH Is Professor, pf PhiiosopliL 
at .the University of :Ma*yl ant l , • ! 

David Trotter Is the - author of ^ 
Poetry of Abraham Corileyi i960. \ 

- David Walker is co-author, with 
Gbroroe.-of The Ab&Utcturt of cm* 
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Flitting through the Fifties 

By Richard Mayne 


ROBERT HEW ISON: 

Ojlture 'in the Cold War 1945-60 
230 pp. Weidcnfeld and Niuihon. t‘>.9.5. 
<12 97 77890 0 

■pieje's nothing so dead us the day before 
wsteiday. 'Too recent to he history, bin 
Jjo remote for niuny to remember, it 
resembles the “skip distance" familiar to 
igdlo engineers— beyond the horizon and 
out of range of direct transmission, but still 
ioo dose for signals bounced off the 
ionosphere. As time goes by, however, 
memory’s skip distance shortens. The nos- 
ulgia industry feeds ever more greedily on 
the fairly recent past, and fashions now- 
adays have scarcely faded before they're 
revived. Miss the farewell concert? Never 
mind: there'll soon be n comeback. How 
tong will it take pop musicians to redis- 
cover punk rock, painters to revert to 
environments and happenings, and clothes 
designers to extend la mode ritro so as to 
indude flared jeans? 

The decade-and-a-half that followed the 
Second World War certainly seems due lor 
resuscitation. In many respects, it was the 
s«d-bed of our present world. Our war 
aims had taught us to be utopian, at home 
and abroad. National efforts to build a 
heller future soon showed us the impossi- 
bility of going it alone, and within five 
yean we established most of today’s inter- 
national institutions. In Germany and Italy, 
democracy replaced dictatorship. In East- 


ism that is. addressed to a public ment ,: . It mis-spells Reyner Banham's first Odd War. There was anxiety, cer- 
nssumed in know less than the author him- name, then gives it as "Roger" in the lainly — in I94R about the Italian elections 
self.' V. S. Pritchett, 1953: “The legend ol index. It turns Alain Tanner, the Swiss film and the blockade of Berlin, in 1949 about 
the literary monopoly [allegedly enjoyed director, into “Alain Turner". It describes the Soviet nuclear bomb; but there was 
by London] is u great consolation to that Karel Rcisz’s Saturday Night and Sunday also a great deal of ribaldry, later, about 
passion of envy which regulnrly visits the Morning as “adapted from Alan Sillitoe's Joseph McCarthy's book-hanning side- 
mitskirts of literary society ". Penelope stories [sic] or working class life”. It calls kicks. Colin and Scliine. Deep distrust of 
Houston, 1955: Commnmlcr Sir Stephen King-Hall n Communist intentions wasn't and isn’t 

Tolerance and trust in compromise, the "right-wing military thinker". Hewison intellectually disabling: nor need it mean 


Houston, 1955: 

Tolerance and trust in compromise, the 
hallmarks of the English character, work 
against the ‘engaged' artist in any 
medium; so does that celebrated English 
custom of ignoring a disagreeable Fuct, 
on the assumption that if left alone it 
may quietly go away. All this means that 
many areas of experience are closed oft 
to the British film-maker. A no less 
significant issue, und one uffcciing the 
whole picture of life that we are given 
on the screen, is the intriguing and 
unmentionable subject of cluss. 

David Sylvester, 1957: 

What it [current British art] adds up to 
is something as remote from the rest of 
modern pointing as British films arc 
from real films. This is largely because it 
has an absence of attack and carthiness, 
a sort of sliff-uppcr-lippcd air. So that 
when we arrive at the far end of Gnllery 
XVIII and come upon two Bratbys, 
which have not got this atmosphere of 
doing the done thing and please do not 
spit and gentlemen lift the seat, wc feel 
for the first lime that we are looking at 
paintings, paintings in the ordinary sense 
of the ward. 

T.C. Worsley, 1959: "The research begun 

at the Royal Court — four years ago was 


fold War. There was anxiety, cer- the house magazine of Conservative imel- 
lainly — in 1948 about the Italian elections IccLunl orthodoxy. . . . Indeed, Encounter 
and the blockade of Berlin, in 1949 about was horn middle-aged; the source of its 
the Soviet nuclear bomb; but there was funds was not nearly ax significant as the 
ulsu a great deal of ribaldry, later, about convinced unli-Communism of the people 
Joseph McCarthy's book-hanning side- who ran it. Encounter's negative conscrva- 
kicks, Colin and Scliine. Deep distrust of iism matched the limes." 


Communist intentions wasn't and isn’t 
intellectually disabling: nor need it mean 


even travesties logical positivism, implying raking poliiicul sides. But Hewison seems 
that it was anti-ethical (and perhaps even to find it hurd to believe that many aspects 
immoral) as well as anti-metaphysical, of human life are far more important than 
More generally, he seems lo take at face politics. When Kathleen Raine, referring 
value facile usseriions nbout “epochs", to Dylan Thomas, evokes “Those feelings 
"progress" and “new generations" — like which spring from naLure and which mod- 
the metaphor-laden trend-hunter's lament era civilization is calculated lo deaden and 


tm Europe, Communist regimes ousted it? — has flnolly been perfected. The Eng- 


deoiocracy. Europe and the world were ||sh play can now break through the class 
both divided by the confrontation between barrier at will. The objective has been 
die Soviet Union and the West. Former achieved. Now the question is, what is 
colonies began lo achieve freedom; new going to bo done with the ability?” 

world powers flexed their muscles; West- .. . , . . , 

em Europeans sol oul on their quesl for . M » own ‘ n ‘ wc ' “ lh "‘ I™ r w0 "“ 
rmity. Technology brought both wealth nnd bE n0 ‘ m “ h - bul TJ , °' ° f . -S' 

drawbacks, Including greater dependence praP“e“ndn. Robert Hewlsons o: The 
on imported oil. Social change enused ten- P^J* “ f Arnold Weaker s lr,lo 8 y Oh 
star. teslmna led lo protSi. High noon wcl1 - n,an » f H ™“ n 5 M *.« t 
looked Ihs promising ihnn dawn. 

Art and literature, meanwhile, evolved p Cll cc". Of The Confidential Clerk and The 
slowly— at feast In Britain. The early Elder Statesman he declares: "By writing 
postwar years continued to celebrate Ihe j n verse Eliot wished to raise the emo- 
pewar names. The wartime crop of poems tional intensity; but elevuled speech con- 
and stories, harvested mainly in magazines filctcd with a naturalistic setting, nnd he 
like Penguin New Writing, seemed now to progressively toned down the poetic ele- 
ihrivtl. Some young writers had died in me nt until 11 was so camouflaged that 
•be war; others, now in “demob suits", there seemed little to be gained from wrlt- 


thnt he quotes From Alan Ross ( 1951 ): 

The present is a time of disenchantment 
for the writer. Religious, pulitical nnd 
psycho-analytical lormulus have lust 
both their novelty and practical effec- 
tiveness. Marxism has deteriorated into 
a cliche. Western civilization, dead 

ground between the United States nnd frt)m po1il) , H , commitllient .” "While there 
the totalitarian State, threatens to WBS insider, ible emotional support for the 
become a hog. Poets, not unnaturally, S(m Q j cr | l | c j sm5 0 f society that came from 
have become increasingly reluctant to , h( , Lcft< l)icre WHS mi| c formal commit- 
acknowledge any specific descriptive mcnl . ; nslcai }f there was the general dis- 
label. The bridges have given way too !nisl Q f practical politics that led [o the 
often, the signposts proved misleading. Fascism o{ Colin Wilson -_ 

Al the moment there is neither a single w |, om Hewison has earlier chided for his 
major influence over modem poetry nor “ reac ii 0 nary views", 
a contemporary movement. 

This ■Tie-ihat-is-not-with-mc-is-agaln&l- 
“lt was not until 1953 that a new genera- me " attitude makes the pnst resemble a 
lion of novelists could be said to have bleached-out photograph — dramatic, but 
emerged", writes Hewison, and he goes on over-simplified and crude. It may be due 
to enumerate them: P. H. Newby, William to ,., he generation gap". Bom in 1943, 
Sansom, J. D. Scott, Thomas Hlnde, John Hewison was still a child when Hurry on 
Mortimer. Doris Lessing, Olivia Manning, Down, Luckv Jim, and Look Back in 
Elizabeth Taylor, nnd Nigel Dennis. What Anger challenged the blandness of the 
exactly links these writers is hard to judge: 1950s Does explain, too. his apparent 

even chronologically they cover a wide naiivl g about the Communist Party and his 


kill", he sneers nt her for “gushing". “To 
renounce politics", he proclaims, “is a 
political act, and the drift from the Left 


So let’s be clear. In Hewison’s book, to 
be “a-poli ileal" is to he ‘•reactionary’', 
perhaps even "Fascist”. The Communist 
Party is as legitimate as any other. To be 
"anti- Communist" (le, pro-liberty and 

quite likely pro-Labour) is not only to be 
"conservative" (upper or lower case). buL 
also to be gening on in years. This last, from 
trend- hunters, is a pretty unanswerable 
charge. 

Not that Hewison, finally, denies his 


became a move to the Right.” "By 1950 opponents a hearing. He quotes at lcnglh. 


the dominant orthodoxy had become con- 
servative, or, if you prclcr, ‘non-political’, 
which often menni reflecting conservative 


disapprovingly, Noel Annan’s faintly patri- 
cian praise, in 1955, of Britain's "Intellec- 
tual aristocracy” - "accustomed to respon- 


mnral and aesthetic views at one remove siblc and judicious utterance nnd sceptical 


world powers flexed their muscles; West- 
ern Europeans set out on their quest for 
unity. Technology brought both wealth and 
drawbacks, Including greater dependence 
oa imparted oil. Social change enused ten- 
sion: its slowness led to protest. High noon 
looked less promising than dawn. 


span. Six of them were first published in 
the 1940s. and one (Olivia Manning) in 
the 1930s; Newby and Sansom had each 
produced ten books by 1953. Perhaps 
Hewison’s "emerged" is his verbal 
loophole. A little later he declares: "In 
iion-ideological terms, the Movement was 
reactionary and conservative, and since it 
actively rejected the Idea of the avant- 
gurdc it could not lead anywhere, any 
more than realist paintcra could develop 
their art beyond a certain point." Here, 
the trend-hunter’s lament sounds like on 
accusation. It can surely be no coincidence 
dial one of Hewison's most notable omis- 
sions is Wyndham Lewis, whose "Round 
the Galleries" column in (he Listener was 
required reading at. that time. In 1954, 
Wyndham Lewis published not only a 
staggering novel, Self Condemned, but also 
a bombshell of a pamphlet. The Demon of 
Progress in the Arts, whlch-should have put 
paid for ever to trend-hunters' worship of 


animus against its opponents? "The British 
government ordered a purge of Com- 
munists from the Civil Service al the 
beginning of 1948, of which the most 
prominent victim was the eminent scientist 
J. B. S. Haldane; a similar prejudice [sic] 
was felt in academic circles." “In Sep- 
tember J953 Encounter was launched as 


of iconoclastic speculation". He even 
quotes, with still greater distaste, "Cold 
War purists of Ihe Movement like Robert 
Conquest", whose 1958 strictures on “the 
New Left" seem very apposite today. 

The few writers who 'grapple with great 
public issues’ — ie who present intoler- 
able over-general [zillions instead or 
renlities are mainly cither ncar- 
Communisis or people who regard 
everything of which they disapprove as 
the results of a vast social conspir- 
acy— not to pul too fine a point on it, 
crackpots. The (Tain of thought in politi- 
cal comment is as follows: (I) 1 am 
against injustice, (2) therefore 1 am a 
“socialist 1 , (3) because 'socialism' is the 
way to prevent oppression any action to 
preserve it is justified, (4) including 
injustice. 

1 don’t intend to imply that these hard 
words fit Hewison. Much- of his book, as 
I've said, Is very acute. But 1 do hope that 
hh third volume shows less blatant. Left- 
wing bias. To straighten up and fly right - ie 
truly - cull ure- vultures need to beat both 
wings at once. 


nay hare found that they had less leisure | n g in verse at all". On the abortive “new re q U [ rt d reading at. that time. In 1954, 
-and duller material— tlian when they realist' 1 moves in painting, he says: "The Wyndham Lewis published not only a 
woe In uniform.. Not until the 1950&, in Uule that has been written about British staggering novel, Self Condemned, but also 
f««, did new and distinctive voices scent to post-war art is so dominated by the arrivol a bombshell of a pamphlet. The Demon of 
■rapose themselves on a jailed literary of Abstract Expressionism from America p ro g ress j n the Arts, whlch-should have put 
SOOK - In tho mid-1950s dint it Is difficult to p B jd f or evcr ( Q trend-hunters' worship oF 

Such h the general framework of Robert "PPreciate dial M&arde ”- 

HewWs detailed, absorbing, and rather 1 d “ c f ljl ^. RxDressIcinism when Trend-hunting, moreover, can lead to 

Peking book. Hla earlier effort, Under ri « of STnllM ta » riou8 distortions. Anger is subtitled 

was an equally comprehensive but Q ,u 50 s „L e |s obom "Culture in the Cold War". The suggestion 

note satisfying survey of literary and nrtls- nnolbl ' r f . ... . h , k ,, is that "the Cold War" decisively con- 

jk life in London during Hitler’s war. 1 felt *? ncs “ niw nK r „ rrv lQ c L a nc ditloned the arts of the period: Hewison 

ted had fun writing it— mapping, for Oingor men nr y - w !d P, s actually says as much, several times, 

uuiance. Fitzmvia’s network favourite rrom ,mtlcr ll,c ncl ' abjndon mc w orias > 

pubs, and vividly Snc lire shnbbY- 8"™, nnd hurry on down the primrose Mosl British publishers contributed at 

atSre Vented bS iStton P«h «> join In the breaking of Bumbo least one Cold War volume in the fob 

Md lack Of chaflonae In that sense war- lKforc flnd,n 8 t 00 " 1 nl the ,op: Without | ow | ng years. Books and broadcasts, 

lime LnukJ 2* C ‘ In Mtws, war ... tQ im , 1QSC B Freudian reading, it leading articles in the serious news- 

Paris and minor hnHemhlnl 0 I woukUppcor that the intellectual children papers and magazines and scare stories 

“ Wdfnre S.a.c w c ,c riding .Mr ■ CS popular on*, crentod nn 

pnronls." "Bui”, he adds, 

talent was tragically wasted but mere were other factors besides a nega- freely, 





live reuenon iu ms it n„t 

Deaeration that encouraged a less com- That's not the way 1 remember it But. 
milted stance. Econpmic , factors, mepnt fortified with quptaUons from wdi ' P" , “? n 
thBt it was' virtually Impossible to live' by witnesses! as Doris Lessing aid E. P. 
one's artnlone; as a resull it was neces- . Thompson. Hewison goes on-and on. 
,o make «m» ncconrmodBdon wi.h “Lptfal 


uwl h i“i work ' indudin 8 hi* Army ' ||ve rcactibn to the ideas of the earlier * • . „ R . 

“Wes, had enormous life and sparkle. generation that encouraged a less com- That's not Ihe way 1 rememb • 

and alcoholic he may have been at 5j, te d stance. Econpmic .factors, mepnt fortified with qupiaUons from sudi partuan 

J* end. but even as a critic and parodist Z\\t ^virtually impossible to live by wlthesser as ^ Doris IMI -J. >- 

^Klaren-Ros. deserves a niche in history. one’s art alone; as a result it was neces- Thompson. Hewison goes ^ on-and on. 

£*55* of the Forties provided the ^ , Q make some accommodaUon with “Logical ^aSTtSl 

wt *“ re s,aB rt , . sm pSstsjs 5 1 . 

• • l? * B ‘ He is equally sharp on Ealing comedies, q-jj ^y afi m ore and more writers found 

' J". postwar period has less unity; and “During the war the image of a socially themsf | ves teaching rather than writing 
. Anggr Robert Hetvison’s touch cohesive and purposeful nation had been n tfln mire." “The persistence of the 

■ « s “f°- His photograph, on the acceptable, but the post-war portrayal of a q] , nwnes was bound to have a dulling 

tortk S P !**• dustrjacket; makes him society of bumbling amateurs successfully e ^ eC , on cultural activity already, suffering 
'«e a , plump-faced, springy-haired, defeating ‘authbrity’. as in Passport l °Fhm from ecotJ omlc . restriction and the prts- 
^ of P«y. He clasps a W the comic museum view of a Britain o£ Co | d Ww politics." 

?;®^ ! wssa:s ; ■■ w. 

1* pdundng trade. He can w 1953) was remfortlng-and Ulusory." .rtffert J*. "smetive of the 

■- *. ,pr ah island group pf Sh StSff Company. For anyone want- silence about 

■^3&B«SS£ 1 ^ .uEsAssrtfsit! 

lt!wea!rSot -One miMT reason b te o^nriernw • • expression, 

: ' : much worthwhile and omissions. It Jhc .'«Hence ,, 7 You could have footed me. No 

C quotation from Anthony Hartley, men in _ ;j ^ ^ fll Uial U me was 

■ ' . of the criti- Spectator's yexp critic. ^roptricted',' or "guarded'; as;a result of the .* 

, spoons as a; celebrant of The Move , 1 


dl? - ■ P U P choice quotations. Goof- Hewison also writes well, ir tn me wnse m 

Irving Wardle. on George Devine and the 


Selected Poetry 
DEREK WALCOTT 
‘Walcott handles English with a 
closer understanding of its Inner, 
magic than most (if not any) of his 
English-born contemporaries. * 

Robert Graves 

(CWS1EI paper £2.60 net 


Crick Crack Monkey 

MERLE HODGE 

A revealing novel of childhood about 
Tea who Is being made socially 
acceptable by her Aunt Beatrice s6 
' that she can oope with the caste 
system of Trinidad. 

(CWS24) paper £1.46 net 


The Hills Were 
Joyful Together 
ROGER MAIS 

■This novel glveB 'a true picture of the 
real Jamaica and the dreadful ■ 
condition of the working classes'. It.' 
precedes the Rasta story of Brother . 
Man which Ib already available In the 
Caribbean Writers Series. ' " 

ICWS 23) pBper£1.96 net 

Of Chameieons and Gods 


JACK MAPAN JE 

This Collection Introduces a refreshing | 
nBW voice which corrjes from a group ' < 
of poBts who, have developed a i 

reputation for Imaginative . : 'i 

c/aftsmanship. 

IAWS236I paper E1.86 net i 

ffl Hcbemann Bdncationai Books 

fwf 22 Bedford Square, London WC1B3HH 


Chaka 

THOMAS MOFOLO 
Translated by OANIEL P. KUNENE 
A new and skilful translation of this 
classic nova! of the Zulu hero, Chaka. 
(AWS229) paper £1 .05 nat 

The Suns of Independence 

AHMADOU KOUROUMA 
This book has estabUahed a 
remarkable r6pu tail on In creating a 
renewal vision of Africa; Kourouma's 
concern for the ‘damned of the earth', 
links him with other novelists such aa ■ 
Mwangl, Ouamane, Armqh.anil Beti. . 
(AWS239) , , pqper £2.60 net 

Selected PoefrV' 

LENR1E PETERS 

This overview of more than twenty _ 
years' writing also Includes the more 
recant poauy of this well-eatablished 
Gemlfian poet. 

(AWS238) paper £2.70 pel 

Children of Gebefawl 

NAGUIB MAH FOUZ 

This is e novel of epic proportions by 

the leading Egyptian novelist, written 

ontwolbvab. 

(Also Bveltabte tn Halnemann African , 
Writers Series no. 22$) 

(AASIe) paper£3.7Snst- 

An Egyptian Childhood • 

TAHA HUSSEIN 

Taha HUB&aln's book was originally 
published in 1931 and fa established as 
one of the moat vivid evocations of 
childhood, 

(Also awfablB In Hatncmann African 
Writers S arias no. 228) ' ' 

(AAS1B) paper £2.26net 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


A colonial at Covent Garden 


By Peter Porter 

NELLIE MEf .BA: 

Melodies and Memories 

With introduction and notes by John 

Cargher 

253pp. Hamish Hamilton. £8.9 5. 

0 241 ICMIO fr 

Once you have grasped (hat Edna Ever- 
age is the reincarnation of Nellie Melba, 
you will be able to get more out of this 
reissue of the great diva’s memoirs. Their 
twin identity shines across the intervening 
years. Both superstars became Dames of 
the British Empire and remain to this day 
the most famous female Australians; each 


,x; “ v* anj ,htir ■*- 

— ■ . bunch of gladi" " .o Dome Icvcn as for W aB „cr,. 

Edna. And her culinary triumphs may *? clta 5 “ em “ r5 hnve l ' ecn 
well outlast her successor’s, since the sens|,,| y annotated by John 

"Pfiche Melba" is still with us. Larghcr. n familiar voice on Australian 

, . radio. From him. we hear or her affair 

. * . IS naTd , t0 know how graut a singer with the Due D’OrWans. something 

Me I bn wus. Her recordings leave you with Mclhn herself never mentions. Nobody 

* cd ' celln S s ; They are not good as should approach her pages looking for 

® u, ' d evcn for tf ieir lime. As musical or even social enlightenment. She 


.. ~ — — "uu. rvj 

you listen to them, you fed that Melba is 
holding something buck; perhaps sire 


• . « ■ — — "e >**■ 

musical or even social enlightenment. She 

rebukes the conservatism of English Instc 
but shows no sign of appreciation of the 


'T , 8 , ’ P vrnfl P s »«■’ UUI st,ow<i "Q sign 01 appreciation or the 

understood instinctively that recording (allsmanic names she conjures 

S? hT eS VVerC " 0t yet ab,e lD c °P e wi,h U P— Wngncr. Chausson. and Ravel. Her 
rue fun personality of so ambiuuous on sneers at □uni 7 i-ni rfltlw* III Frnm rnitaO- 


. vupc Willi 

the full personality of so ambiguous an 
artist. The)' do establish, however, that 
she possessed a strikingly pure nnd accu- 
tale voice. Listening to her in "Ah fors’fc 
lui and "Scmprc libera” from Ttavima, 
one wonders at the superb instinct which 


lips! wmm 

Australia'lo £* '"tlSng ' Vd™ ° " f 8 "*** ^ 

on intimate terms with royally and cel eh- ® “? U * l,y assert,ve 


- uwiaiLii, caui n 

on inttmaie terms with royalty and celeb- 
rities of every kind; each personifies that 
combination of virtuosity, populism and 
niihlcssness which has made Australian 
adventurers feared throughout the world. 

There is a great deal about Melba as 
artist which must be taken seriously, but 
so little of this will be found in her 
memoirs that it is worthwhile developing 
mure fully the comparison with the still 
unfaded Dame Edna. Here arc a few 
quotations from Melba's account of her 
life and adventures: On Edward VII aiul 
Ms court— "How absolutely natural they 

were, those rulers of England.’' On beink 
presented to the Royal Box in Brussels 
after her operatic premiere— "Mv first 
Quecnl” On a legless soldier who had 

trnve led miles and scraped every penny 
together to hear her in the out- 
back-' Dear Jim Styles, I am thinking of 
,von . . . you have the soul of a poet". On 
Antipodean life-’’Nobody in England or 
Amenta has any idea of the intensity of 

taX , - r "“ I " ln ,l,c Sou,hcr " 

Like Dame Edna, Melba Is less an 

SinlsSSV .? en J ber of ,llat small, band 

Wentifled by the late Ken Tynan as high 
perfoimance stars. Their an opens doors 
for tasm and their democratic beginnings 
rain them in the business of wooing 

audier ^ cs - control their 

idolaters by alternating the kiss and the 

S ; k Me l ba i S e ” t3tic ,fI her memoirs 
about the de Retake brothers, Madame 

Marches!, Nikisch, Caruso and the leaders 
or London and Paris society, though we 
icaip nothing about the art of any of the 
ramous names she runs, through. Other 
artists— those who crossed her, or those 
to whom she owed loo much, or . simply 
those she thought no longer mat- 
tered-get ungenerous treatment. Poor 
Sir Umdoti Ronald and her forgotten 
flautist-manager, John Lemmone, shore 


d KAuniiy assemve 

woman, the more discriminating came 
J away from her performances dissatisfied, 
• feeling that they had missed the heart of 
1 the composer's intention. It' is appropriate 
that her memoirs, written for an Ameri- 
can magazine in 1925, should be repub- 
lished now. Ours is the age of heartless 
efficiency and tight-rope-walking virtuosity 
in music, though this is truer of instru- 
mental than of vocal technique. There is 
no sliiger before the public today with 
Melbas laser-like purity of sound. One 
has to look to non-musician fcllow- 
Ausirallans. such as Rod Laver, to find 
perfection like hers. 

Melba (mSc Nellie Mitchell) was bom 
to a family of dispersed Scots. She grew 
up near Melbourne, married George 
Armstrong when she was twenty-one and 

f ,fl u ny in Macka y- Queensland, 
which is by no meant an Athens of the 
North She was well-trained in Melbourne 
by a singing- teacher she chose 10 neglect 
in later life the better to encourage the 
■ \ol Marchesl - “nd sailed for London 
in I8 R(i, «r the age nf twenty-five. Her 
training and taste were essentially French 
and her early triumphs were In Brussels 
and Pam. She grasped quickly enough 
that success Hi London wag a social 
undertaking not an artistic one. nnd she 
owed her Covent Garden rise to Lady dc 
Grey and an amenable upper-class cabal. 

Her memoirs chart the speed of her 
rise to fame and its apparent irresistibil- 
ity. She remained an operatic superstar 

for forty years, yet a curiously parochial 

one, making little impression In Italy nnd 
Germany. She writes (wholly without 
insight) of Puccini and Verdi, but she sel- 
dom ventured to U Scala. She has hard 
Wngs to say about the Italian operatic 
tradition, and fails to sec that, in its unin- 
tellectual way. .ft enshrined B mo ? c . 

Danilina . ittai. ..r V IV 


sneers ai Donizetti come ill from some- 
one who triumphed in Lucia and who 
loved to play in Gounod’s operatic 
warhorses. Perhaps her natural readership 
will he among Australians, who will want 
to know huw a girl from the colonies 
made the transition to European great- 
ness. She remained strongly attached to 
her homeland, and built a baronial man- 
sion for herself outside Melbourne. The 
most ardent proof of her patriotism 
remains her stage name. At the height of 
her success, more people must have 
known, her adopted diminutive than had 
heard of the city sh e took it from. 

Melodies mid Memories was partlv pre^ 

r d , y ,! le [ secrctaf y and »2S. 

Beverley Nichols, who is his novel Even- 
■mti.g. published n year after Melba’s 
death offered a much less cosy picture of 

bm STwmi remaI ' ,S 8 fasdnalin * book, 
t 0,d ,( : Jness s unreliable memoirs 
have a fascination of their own as well. 
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From memsahib to literary lion 


By Phi lip Mason 

VIOLET POWELL: ' 

Flora Annie Steel 
Novelist uf India 
1 72pp. Hcinemqnn. £8. JO. 

U 434 5995 7 3 , . 

Flora Annie Steel left India at the age of 
rty-iwo in 1889, the year before Kipl- 
ngs annus mbabills, when he became a 

' ,0 l! , ... , . W ." ty - fiv !- ! f *• had 


pose. The whole* b^il? ^ 00 ^ 0 ™ ,icularly 50 in Mistress of Men, which 
well told, and informed bv hktnrin^ r J arrfl,cs ‘he life or Nur Jahan (Light of 
understanding; there is no better novel * hC V S. rUI)l ,hc wif,: of ■'“h 8 "^. Akbat'i 

about the Indian Mullnv VC 501,1 Shc wns bolh beautiful and dno 

11 , ’ and wus adored by Jahangir. She used to 

J<»ni w » r r °i! e faS *. n " d Wra,c a Sraat Power over him to the utmon-B 

•»vr.t=i« ° r ° r her ^’Fb'ig’s meticulous aggrandize her own family, say contea- 
1 n j°* cver J' superfluous word. Her Bonal histnriuns; to spread justice ud 
CSS? ‘hem selves up to rholr full '“‘•’rcy. suys Fk.ru. Nur Jahaa had new 

Thp b !! ore £ so >' in g anything important. ,ovc d cither of her Imsbands “as 1 
n»rf_»h u nru always rose- woman can love a man”, and In the bod 

. JJ Dll ^h ,n ract, as Cecil Beaton 5 l ,c is made to Iwwail this gap in hu 

noncea, they are tongue-coloured, not at experience und also, less convincingly, the 


In exasperation 


„ vjaruen nse to Ladv de ■■ ' " ,,VM occame a D ii . 11 , ' nor at 

Grey and an amenable upper-class catal. dicd Li' 0 ^ 81 IW " ty - five - If she had wou d' £***' ? he . is no ‘ 0 s *y ,is ‘- But H 

u-_ . flfea then, she would hardly be remem- wou , ^ a mistake to suggest that she 

rise to lhe Speed of her ^ 81 al1 ’ only as a n EnglS.T a d v *“ Iess an nrtisl «»ri an administrata? 

itv She rem«in d 4 * appartnl lfr ^ 8,,bl1 ' - unusuai possessing in a high degrcl nian< l ud ‘ she was both. Her Mughal 
Z vc Tr li an op f r ” l : c “ i“ themMlves unu S u.l sh° crnpe ' ors a " d are, It is l n, c 

11 „ y .^f. B ' y,5 ‘ a cu r|ously parochial WflS bossy, opinionated, kind-hearted some,!mcs oddly like Victorian DenuiJ 

Germany She ^ Ita[y flnd ‘ , ^ red,bIy energetic, quite without fear S Mnmiak>oera ; she thought the best find 

Insiohti if p h 1 ! , (wholly Without and ve ry Intelligent. In her more than ° f B ovcrnme nt was beneficent nuto 

Iiuight) of Puccini and Vcrdl, but she sel- years, in India she hlto JUtJE bewilderment of many Indian torn bv 

« d l L U S J ala - Shc hflS hard newspaper articles, some short storks and co " Pic ‘ l ! 1 8 ^Hies. Bui she was also 

tradfo’on and folk ^ lhe L tfllifln .°P era,ic for Beelon'’ with instructions unni " cI, ing In her conviction that British 

ftfflwh.ai ° d ^ V° 866 !ba, ‘ in ‘ l8 unin ' ° r 0r ,sh ladiea not only on cookerv and 01 e hfld ,Q be restored, and in her under- 
tellectual way. • H enshrined a more- housekeeping but on llrsl-ai? W™ slandin g the oaadnr, fl r !! 

K?enXd f En C r! h B ^ ,h,,n did aSd o^t “ ° f <he dQ niesii? cow ? mOD * British offi« re and men who 

French and English modes, with their ah f * oat - She had started a great many .' um P cd 8,1 ‘he sepoys together lls n.ur 

612*21.“ becomel ^chilien. She Z- 
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wolfoanq 


U,c rrcn “ and En Sl«h modes, with their g0at - She had started a great Vanv 

girls’ schools and had eventual^ beS 
. edUra,,on for ‘hc Pan- 

f 4 ^ ^ jab. A|! of wliich was merely to do more 

LlO Tl ^ ' vhlch quite a number. or British 

wives did in a lesser degree. 

. , • Brit when her husband retired Plrtn. 

Ihin'i punks ‘ Bp P BrB,1 ‘ly- have some- * n,li e Steel diverted the mainrslream of 
thing m conunon with Baudelaire. The hcr etltr &f Into writing. Her great succe« 
book [s not just about Baudel*i n >>. came in 1896. when J ess 


- — amuueiaue, I he 

so^a |, n ?‘ JUSt about Baudelaire’s swan- 
song ^ it is a swansong, one which incor- 

DOfAlM fit nUfti ri4llm . 1 .. n»n_. .■ . . . ' 


Srjyy. «hen Wlitem Heinemann 

t ace . 0 I {h * Waters, a 


. CT ?? SOngl ono w hlch incor- pu01 f h f d lt >* Face of the Waters a 

K rf heVlntcte “ Th ^ t ‘hegloriflca- | n ° yel “ bou ‘ ‘be Indian Muriny which woS 
Upw or the. vanished Is no: alternative to imm «diate applause, both from the 
disillusion with what came afterwards 1 thk and lha public, She inti ' hmrna « 


c.tn tuadezvdbs .-thm nf it,-'.™. « l.^ 1 i ‘"'gionuca- . ; ” . ’ *nuwn munny which won 
atn LooVret Baudelaire, Marx, ProodhoH dkHli^in? ,s no ^“rpative tq. applause, both from the critics 

imd Victor (Togo disillusion with what came afterwards - this and tha P ublJ c. She foo ■ became a i,n„ 

471 PP- Rowohlt. DM22. quintesKnee . . . 0 ff ers JlwJf jn Jn and from (hen till her 

3 499 2S1Q6 X , 


•nils i a,vety original book, but Its orlgj- ?“ U proper,y applles ‘Hfa 

nklhy.is of a dangerous kind’ Its skeleton cndcura ^ “nother matter. *’Le CyRne" is 

is an „eg« fs J? singlc^m^S ■«***£ b . Ut 

Reurs jit Mai, "Le Cygnc", which Invokes bermioil^it hte beloved and 


i T — “ Viuiurcn. anc SOit- 

pedaU oq the atrocities on both sides. 

win™ a ° nly A ° ne dBSS of Person for 
whom Flora Annie Steel shows no sym- 

K? y l ,bc “ fln 81 a des k who hesitates to 

,akts » d " is| ™ 

u D ?, 7 ,h * ° f U,e Writers begins bril- 

llanUy, with an auction-sale of the 
g:V H " ^ belonging to the 
thill?,!- ° U f Ul, , depoied lhe y e a r bofore 
S y broke oul ' A wh »c cockatoo 
Tr^T l auBht lhe Muslim war-cry: 
S[ J ? Moh atimiadl - The Faith! 

r?. Era* 


ouiniM»>n M -.wivraras- ruts jiic 100 Oecame a linn U. . uccn ia ugtu the Muslim war-crv 

nover tv nn, I ' ’ °^ ers ilw,f in its fro " 1 lhen till her death, at cightv- 2!* D!n * ^ nIe!l Mohammad!— The Fakhi 

sri 

•r.-js? Isas 1 ? -It 


.. miii tuvt, u Jimii , auu 111 uit uw* 

she is made to Iwwail this gap in hu 
experience und also, less convincingly, the 
beauty which made man desire tier. 

Flora was extraordinarily forthright sod 
candid about herself in The QarJa oj 
Fidelity, where she writes: “Why I mar- 
ried I cannot suy: I never hove been *bk 
to say. I do not" think cither of us wisin 
love. I know I wns not; I never haw 
been." Yet shc hud more than one do* 
Platonic relationship with men-ftiusls 
und showed signs of jealousy when qm 
of them married. It con hardly I* 
doubled that it wus site, not Nur JsMn. 
who regretted the cciusy she hud missed 
and who at the same lime liked to fed 
that she would liuvc preferred to exerdt* 
n power hnsed on something other dan 
svxunl attraction. 

Iwfldy Violet Powell has written a biog- 
raphy of Hunt Annie Steel which wu 
needed and which has many virtues, not 
least that of sending nnc buck to Flore* 
own books. This hook Is quite free f[oa 
the moral anachronism which ma™ 
much writing about the British In India- “ 
gives us a workmanlike account of FM* , 
life; with most of the plums from TV 


' ‘ .wntcninvoKcs 

toe assistance of tho most fashion ablo 
German gurus of left und right - Walter 
a " d ^ Schmitt; Brecht, Hegel 

SL^StaS? 18, ? U * lhQU B h much 

■JS2 n ‘ it "^ to , mafce wa y for dfsquisl- 
Irons on Fraud, Proust, (he Young 
Hegelians and the hf«ory of tha Louvre, 
mtd tyte w oahl^iike to know more about 


fSfsssassi 

many umiecessary English and Latin 

RnlTwL CVen whflre the4c “««» Jus- 
tified they are sometimes garbled. 

Nietzsche described Parisian ijfcraW 

SOCtetV unrfpr rhn n 1 .. . ’ 


and the nubUe She i '^.v — that has h^„ » RBtuu ,I1C, Wlin mos[ or ‘he plums i™>“ 

and from P then fi!l hJ 8 llan Din! Din! Mpsllm war-cry: Carden of Fidelity, supplemented ^ 

two, theri was a i ci « h ‘ y ' The F * m additi °nal material provided by 

books—n ovals tith fl ° w of brought m a hkh 3lrl Q . Moh , fl , mmad l-'s grandson and valuable side-lights 

temporary ,sLi *“ d ■"* ■ wWnf of V ‘°f ,ify ,h ^ ldi * ^er sources, often presented with • *, 

3Sl:SSS5 MMssas?: 

flSl pd|«re in nltli way , to the Emperor’s romantic intuition. 

Pace of the Water* ‘is packed^th^lc/i? whan ‘be sepoys’ ^uJ'^iJ to Bui this is a very' restrained 1 ^ 

^nt and advcmure^hc main plofS cra ^ wilh bn'fotelllgent woman a^he P phy - l - *‘ 1 ^ 1 , would have lfe« 
based on actual occurrences and L . BU,ocraL 0n the other hand there it ,earn mOTe oI Lady Violet’s own 

“ pat ‘ er *l Qf other dot- ? W? flPV ° r ^dock, a guard in the r 171018 bo,h as 8 woman an 7, nS * . n ?5 
able historical, events, Flora Annie Steel' ^“nplway. service, who apnea red m -? 1 ’ and to h,ive had somi: d,sctJS5 ^ ln 
went back to ItidEn for her research, fired hor one evening in Scotia in tbe BU rprlsirig strength of her appeal 


We urn BiadS?- «tf rar >' aWc WMoricai; evenu; «a 3T« im STShS and had some dhcussloo 

^chas de 3 Mni^TwS dteSS ‘ teStofi 10 reae-S, «Sd ^ Hi toSjSS’.C H? e *“?«««* ofbar f^ 

sseattjssai* -areas svasS 

:f*aSS ; i£*£Stes sss.ar 

.rwdtiriof fig erudite jau d’espritl-lll ,bo eccepls fhisview. and he knowTwhy/nTpw th^f^ - ha9 bcen Ml,ed Impartial /hut •'S y fi ,lrtp,t ^ vv ^‘ 'wU 1 : ndi'ff3Sl' IcoS^rt "‘fn 


re-.,. . , • W5 . 1 MO Aim ana un me . 

BauHTfS*:^ ,| ^ od ^ s Waters, with their -sympathy bolh ft 
vfflwmdri.SS^r H GSh«n and Islam, their hints * 

Sht atiict^ rT CS * esot eric knowledge of strange sects, th® 
■ ano. stuck closely to- »r .... imknow 
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BRIAN SOUTHAM (Kdltort: 

Juh Austen’s ’Sir Charles Grandlson’ 
ijOpp Garendon Press: Oxford Univer- 
sty Press. £7.95. 
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What is a classic? Apart from everything 
efce any work by Jane Austen, beloved 
on nil sines and banned by no school of taste 
-except In Mark Twain’s privme library. So 
*j|j Charles Grandison" Is 
fahiantly a classic, though nobody has yet 
read It. It arrives 228 yearn after Sir 
(fades Grandison, and will soon be 
known to more people than Richardson’s 
noveL (It is, of course, the more read- 
ible: but that Is not the reason, exactly.) 
h comes garnished with a foreword by 
Lord David Cecil »nd a critical introduc- 
tion. It has a ‘‘reading text" and a dip- 
lomatic transcript of the holograph. There 
are Doles on lhe manuscript and notes to 
uplaia the allusions to Richardson. Sigla 
and conventions require a page supplying 
a “key” to these mysteries. There are 
photographic facsimiles and minute physi- 
cal descriptions. We have a variorum 
almost before we knew we had the book. 

. All this is explicable enough. With a 
writer whose career was so desolatingly 
brief, any new material must constitute a 
literary event. The slender corpus has 
gradually been squeezed outwards; but its 
expansion has mostly been made of dis- 
jecta membra i: lhe torso of Sand! ton, the 
hr-iexis and fragments, the improvisatory 
juvenilia. "Sir Charles Grandison” is at 
least a whole. The two inches of ivory 
have been reduced to two millimetres, 
but for once nothing is missing. Five acts 
of sods! comedy carved on a cherey- 
itone: unity of time and action (if not 
place) observed, the entire miniaturized 
scenario specified with strict regard to 
Aristotle’s rules. 

So scaling down of size goes with scnl- 
ing up of the literary happening. ‘‘The 
essence of the joke", remarks Brian 
Soatham in his informative introduction, 
“is the reduction of a mammoth novel to 
a miniature play." And the comprehen- 
siveness of the edition augments the joke. 

A Wjou (ext enters the public world, its 
private particularities aggrandized by the 
full scholarly apparatus. I have sometimes 
heard of an Iliad In a nutshell, but here 
« are given Homer and his commen- 
Won, a ready-made Oxford Classical 
Text, Other books hover for generations 
en tire margin or popular favour and crit- 
>«] acceptance. "Grandison" litis leap- 
frogged its way fo canonical status with- 
oul any Intermediate singe. However 
‘qilicable the circumstances, it is nil, one 
nwi acknowledge, a little strange. 

Jane Austen Is one of that rare breed 
« artists who possess both tnlent nnd 
TT 8 ’ ‘" e lr| tnscendont case is Mozart 
Pothaps, a flaw In the dialectic 
nL. ShaITcf, a Amadeus). It follows 
l her slightest offerings ure likely to 
{Tf , somo high intrinsic Interest. "The 
EL 0 * Btigtand" and "Love nnd 
inH Tt fl nre inllecd gorgeous Hungs, 
Wmsohs has more Ihnu derived 
^Tcance. But we encounter these in a 
,Bbell ' d Minor Works, or else In 
rnnved collection - they are presented 
l ® c . “^products of. genius, ' and tte 
b1r» n! 10 tnlent in such a 

j in , ’ r k Iw'epsy lo keep discrlmina- 
^f s ° f to** sort alive in the act of rcad- 

, n , we, we confronted with the 
j^fnt volume, with the sjendor text so 

**■■1 by Imputed importances^ . 

The question naturally arises, wouldn’t 
tnw keeping to wait for the de 

We edition? .This will be printed in a 
..of -the. period, on hand-made 
v*per, and bound In marble boards, 
rdlng to the prospectus. It will be 
by .®. reproduction .of the 
pletP origjnal maftuscript, in three- 
,acsiniUo ‘ -the simultaneous 
’PP^ence of. this prospectus with (be 
flS a -. unde , r 'ra v tow,is rather' ias if the 
anm^Li- ^ailoninr . should have 
'■5?K thRt ^ or 8°ries by T. J. Wise 
lhe fli- ■ l i ctl ' ltw production, or that 
pjJr? n 8bU had bden sold, The reading 
Kw opt. W be finished When 

-.through' the -textt the total 
^£r W v : - ,l<rlhH replications of 
is that bodies.- The trouble 

riok-i c ^ teT1C0| 0f 8 superior' ver- 
^hr^ lovingiy dont - distracts the 
• . 9v 01 What miBfit he turner! Ika "rfaH. 




^«r, «.we are left ; with the 
, 1 - proper/ and; must 


?•'*»» P™P«/ ana.musi 
question of 


authorship can be disposed or without 
much ado. Family tradition had always 
ascribed the piny to Anna Lefroy, the 
daughter or Jane’s eldest brother James 
and his first wife Anne. Mr Souths m 
makes a very convincing case for relegat- 
ing Anna to the role of a scarcely com- 
prehending childish assistant. Shu’ would 
have been no more than seven in 1800, 
when (according to the drift of the evi- 
dence) the play was complete. Family 
tradition ctm be as unreliable as any other 
brand of gossip, nnd hereditary rumours 
are Indeed the most insidious. The 
edUor's reasons for disputing the received 
story nre set out with some care, and 
most readers will accept the case as 
overwhelmingly strong, if not absolutely 
conclusive. 

The detailed evidence need not be set 
out here. It relates to such matters as 
watermarks, a snatch of contemporary 
song mentioned in the text, and physical 
features of the manuscript. It would need 
a greater expert than me to dispute with 
Southam over palaeographic questions in 
this area. Admittedly, the distinction be- 
tween an "early" handwriting, described 
as "much less formed" and “less 
mature" , and a later hand, seems to rest 
on subjective factors. Scholarly Inquiry is 
littered with the mistakes of amateur ' 
graphologists, who over-confidently assign 
age and sex on the length of ascenders, 
the placing of i dots or the roundness of 
loops. But this issue is a subsidiary one. 
The main point in question is the identity 
of the author, and even though - minor 
addenda to Jane's works notwithstand- 
ing - it seeins hard to take away from 
Anna Lefroy one of her few claims to 
renown, the onus of proof now certainly 
lies with her proponents. 

More awkward is the matter of literary 
merit. Southam candidly admits, “We are 
certninly not dealing with the vintage 
Jane Austen. ‘Grandison’ is amusing 
enough and highly performable, but no 
masterpiece, not even a minor master- 
piece.” All that is true, and it must be 
added that even by the highest standards 
of Jane Austen’s juvenilia “Grandison" 
makes a muffled impact. The editor 
would put this down to the degree of 
authorial dependence on Richardson. He 
writes, “Clearly, Jane Austen enjoyed 
herself in devising a style of allusive 
counterpoint that calls for nothing less 
than a verbatim knowledge of Grandi- 
son." The expression “allusive counter- 
point" may be dressing things up a little, 
but of the constant tow of reference 
towards the iir-text there can be no 
doubt. 

Richardson supplied Jane Austen with' 
one title- -“Love and Frel ndship"-and 
with a trove of comic occasions for the 
early works. There are fewer direct allu- 
sions in the later books, and only a cou- 
ple In tho letters. It is conceivable that his 
Immense volumes occupied a less promi- 
nent place in her imagination in her 
mature years. Not only are they novels de 
longue halehic, they require a fair amount 
of leisure if one is to read and re-read 
them, a luxury Increasingly denied to 
Jane Austen and now available only to 
those who are, willingly or not, out of 
full-time employment. It is even the case 
that specialist eighteenth-century scholars 
tend to have only a dim recollection of 
the details of Grandison, and-thc publica- 
tion of "Grandison" will promote some 
salutary in-service training. There is the 
IesS excuse for us all, because Jocelyn 
Harris’s edition in three volumes (Oxford 
English Novels, 1972) Is byTar ‘he best' 
which any eighteenth-century novel has 
ever received- anywhere. At present this, 
prize scholarly bloom wastes much of its 
sweetness on the desert air of neglect, 
and a fortuitous result of the new publi- 
cation may be to make people realize- just 
how the major : uncollected novelists 
should be edited. 

But our business U books, not editions, 
and here the problems of intention and. 
influence are fasdnadng. Sdulhra ' PJ* 
vides a useful register of direct allusions 
to the narrative of Grandison. Most or 
them relate to the first and last volumes, 
for Jane Auiten ha* n ° . t ™ cl V ^ 
Clementina (except in a brief off-stage 
reference), and kj the cast lirt 
. tered with Italians. The ephodei ^drama - 
ized concern Harriet’* abduction by Sir 
Hargrave Pollexfen near the start, her 
rescue by Grandison; nnd then her mar- 1 

- riage and that of ^ ar,onc ff G J“ di T: 
The abduttion also occurs off-stage, but 
then so it does In the novel, with Beeves 
..givlpg Seiby conflicting mcowHs oML 
Harries Iqst words , bad mentioned the 


By Pat Rogers 

pretty fellows she expected lo "slay" in 
her masquerade costume as an Arcadian 
princess; Jane Austen does not introduce 
Harriet at all, until (he scene of hcr 
forced marriage wilh Sir Hargrave. (It 
may be that certain features of the 
dramatic management have to do with 
(lie casting exigencies al Sleventon: that 
these existed may be deduced from the 
parts later handed round Lovers' Pons.) 
There is a splendid moment of high com- 
edy, without licence from the novel, when 
Harriet flings the prayer-book into the 
fire as soon as a clergyman intones the 
first syllables of the wedding service. It 
would be too easy to read into this ges- 
ture a rejection of patriarchal marriage, 
but there is certainly a sort of admirable 
hoyden in this Harriet's make-up at which 
her original creator would have blanched. 

The most striking connection between 
novel and play occurs In respect of lan- 
guage. Southam worries about the 
deficiencies of Jane Austen's dramatic 
utterance, and suggests that "the very 
commonplaceness and banality of the 
dialogue could be part of the joke”. This 
remark needs opening out a little. One of 
Richardson's aims In Grandison was to 
make use of familiar expressions Hnd 
homely allusion: as Jocelyn Harris puts it, 
“Quotations, references, and ideas in 
Grandison are almost always drawn from 
popular culture, so that there was nothing 
to frighten away the less educated 
reader.” Echoes are set up by such things 
as Sir Rowland Meredith's use of the old 
proverb; “Happy’s the wooing that is not 
long a-doing ” This is mimicked in the 
play, where natural speech and sententi- 
ous maxim arc always on the point of col- 
liding (“Conte, Caroline, make haste, or 
the fit will be off.*’) 

Indeed, there are moments when the 
model seems not to be Richardson but, a 
generation earlier, Swift's Polite Conver- 
sation. Extracts such as the following 
would be plausibly assigned to Swift by a 
good candidate for any dnling paper: 

MISS G. Oh! for shame, Caroline, I 
thought you .knew better than to tell 
tales. Lord L... will you have any more 
tea? 

Or again this: 

LADY L. But Charlotte, where is Miss 
Byron? 

MISS G. Very safe in her own room. I 
always send her away when she gapes. 
LADY L. Poor creature! I hope she 
does not gape too often. But, seriously, 

. Charlotte, is she worse or better? 

MISS G. Law! Lady L., you arc so 
afraid I shall not take care of her. Why, 
she is just as shc always is - languid nl' 
three o’clock. 

("Gapes" here just means "yawns".) And 
finally, from Mr Selby, "Adsheartl we 
shall have a double marriage, as sure as 
two and two make four." 

This mocking vulgarity calls Into ques- 
tion Jnne Austen’s entire relation to her 
predecessor. Southam argues that she 
wishes "to deflate Grandlson’s epic prop- 
ortions and the elaboration and letsurc- 
iincss of its procedure.” He also thinks that 
“the play Is n shrewd and amusing swipe 
at the character of Richardson's 'happy 
man’ (Sir Charles]". T am not sure that 
deflation' or swipes are quite what is 
going on. The play , might rather bo seen 
as mock-Riehardson, in the sense of 
mock-epic: that is. with Richardson as Its 
Instrument rather than its target. It would 
have been easy for Jane Austen to make, 
much more of the hero’s pomposity and 
- . Improbably, sustained- virtue if. that -had 
been her prime object. In (he event, he 
has a comparatively small role in the 
drama, arid we might fairly conclude that 
Jane (knowing of the existing abridg- 
ments and parodies) was simply trying to 
produce an ultra-condensed version, In 
the way that people try to squeeze more 
bodies into b mini-car. The tone of the 
proceedings is not exactly that of parody; 
it Is. more like- an agreeable divertisse- 
ment, attempting to remind th? partici- 
pants of as many favourite events as' poss- 
ible in the shortest space. Hie joke is to 
show up the absurdities to. which even a 
grand narrative mny be reduced - but 
without damaging the original, In (Fie 
end, the play serves to demonstrate tha 
need for Richardson to go on as' long as 
he did. Epic proportions, leisurellnesS qrid 
all the rest are not threatened by, a 
, twenty-minu toplaylei. 

, -. It is a playlet, too, with : all the 

Beardstey-and-bijou connotations the 
word might carry. The almost redundant 
’ efficiency of the edition shows us that 
when Jahe 1 Austen chose to be slight, 

. slight is what she was. •'! ' " • 



James Grant Raymond 1 1771-1817 ) in the tide role of Kouehtie's The Stranger, or 
Misanthropy and Repentance, at the Lvcewwi in 1810. The picture comes from the 
Maugham Collection of Theatrical Paintings, now permanently on s how at the Notional 
Theatre (Commentary, March 6). August von Kotzebue, a German dramatist more 
popular in Ids day than Schiller, wrote over 200 pieces and was performed throughout 
Europe. The Stranger twu first played In London at Drury Lane, with John Philip 
Kemble in the title role and Sarah Siddons as the erring wife with whom he is finally 
reunited In an emotional scene Involving the children. Many actors played the pari, 
among them George Frederick Cooke (a new life of ivhom will be' reviewed In a 
forthcoming issue of the TLSi.and the play stayed In the London repertoire throughout 
the nineteenth century. Another of Kotzebue's romantic dramas of desertion and 
reconciliation. Das Kind der Llebe, was adapted by Elizabeth luchbnld as Lovers’ 
Vows, the play immortalized by Jane Austen In Mansfield Park: 


Freedom’s forms 


By David Trotter 

PETER MALEKIN: 

'Liberty and Love ' 

English Literature and Society 1640-88 . 
219pp. Hutchinson. £11). (paperback, 
£-4.50). 

009 143040.2 


To call a book about English literature and 
society from 1640 to 1688 Liberty end 
Love is perhaps to hint at a particular 
abundance of those qualities during the 
period. It remains, however, a hint. .TIk 
book itself is more soberly concerned with 
altitudes tq Hie ' political constitution and . 
the family. ’ 

Peter Malckin has written for “the 
energetic and intelligent, general rather 
than specialist reader"-, and U must be 
admitted . that his choice of material is 
unadventurous'. He gives little sense of the 
breadth . and variety of vlewB expr£ised 
about his two main, themes. Even the 
selection of major 'works, seems question- 
able. Pilgrim’s Progress, for example, has 
been excluded because it does not “relate" 
to those themes. Yet a devotional work 


which Inspired later generations of radicals 
must surely tell .us something about Ibe 
connection between spiritual and potUicnl 
liberty; and a story which opens with a 
man chppslng salvation rather than his 
Wife arid children must surely loll us some- 
thing about' altitudes to family, life. . • 

This would not niniter if the analysis of 
the works selected, were penetrating. That 
it often isn’t can be seen by comparing 
Malekin’s account of Marvell's "Horatian 
Ode” with that provided by R.I.V. Hodge, 
in his book 1 Foreshortened Time. Hodge 
clarifies (he tensions wltldii the poem by a- 
carefril handling of The implications of 
genre, possible audience and . a training -in 
logic. This is tlm kind of historical know- 
ledge which Malekln promises to deploy,' 
but. rarely does— r- with the result that his 
reading -of the ."Horatian - Ode" seems 
caulfous and fiat. “Marvell", he concludes, 
“Is coming to terms with things"; and the 
general reader whoso energy and intelli- 
gence have not been exhausted by this 
hypothesis will find little to encourage Film 
in tho. bibliography, where the only Item 
listed is John Wallace’s Destiny His 
Choice:-. 

Malekin’s topic is an interesting and 
Important ,onq, for the general and the 
speclalfct reader alike. Bolh deserve some- 
thing more Incisive than lie provides. 
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Fall of a stand-up comic 


Devilish devices 


By Russell Davies 


ERIC MORECAMBEt 
Mi Lonely 

190pp. Eyre Methuen. £5.95. 

0 413 48170 0. 

Having admired for so long the many dis- 
tinguished plays what little Enj has wrote. 


looking sociable, in cop hat. black tie and 
tails. What Sid and Mr Lonely certainly 
do share, apart from the lack of a white 
tic, is the heroic knack of getting seduced 
after work. No sooner have they come 
off-stage or camera, than girls called 
Bobbers and Senna are pressing 


the third of September.' 'He's great. ’ ‘I 
only hone that while he's here Heath nnd 
Wilson stay alive...'", [f only Mr 
Morecambe had sited the dim in the 
north, he could hnve called this chapter 
Malice in Sunderland. But this side of the 
novel— wital might be called its roman - 4 


HlJginaiHiu puijra wild, lll.ii- , lw 

the world must now be more than eager agrocnble risk by introducing Mr Mnre- 
to examine any literary effusion his more ca “>be himselt as the first-person narrator 
reticent colleague may care to offer in his aI n flashback >n Chapter Six. A reminder 
lurn. Mr Morecambe is a man of wide A®! he is present within the lexture of 
experience. He's got a lovely wife as well. *he narrative is perhaps superfluous 
tragically deprived of short fat hairy legs however, as Its humour leans quite visibly 
arimh r 8C ' he W0ldd be L r *» first to in jfoe direction of Morecambe already: 


;° Thc ca r pe [: » doesn*t seem dressmg^m^f ^7 ^Hend 
£® bfld f i,f f: even ,n Easf Hwhley. «nd spice l0 Ih ase pontons ot me sto^ where 
unJo . vel * I,e f on * h , e morning after Serina and Bobbers are away oiMeuiiim- 
makes a change from pathos. ate cnrpc( . pressillg 

Technically, the novel takes a small but ,lieir husbands- to-tre. 


admit that for some years the funniest 
tnuig^ about him was his BBC contract. 


"She was singing something from 
Madame Butterfly. She was terrible and 


u, s «w»ui ■■■■■■ hus nis Dijc contract. 

But he nonetheless managed to struggle looked old enough to remember Madame 
up the bill until, for a while, he dis- Butterfly as a caterpillar.” A certain 
appeared off the top of the poster. number of opinions are implied, too. 

His singing voice is the envy of Des W ilk h n? r V, h ° U8ht to be not “"consonant 
O’Connor the world over. And who has Morecambe’s own. Reputations 

not cherished his sallies? (There's no e** d over hcre and ‘here. Harry 
answer to that.) Often in pain from a rare ? i S°S! r l nceivti J 1 l , rib « te (“If you don't 
allergy to tropical khaki shorrsr-the wire If *1 y ' you don 1 ,,ke Peap'e"); bul 
hoops sewn into these garments to ore- “ ea 1 y pa ® e 19, an a B cnt is wrestling, 
vent them touching his knees arc much S J ck P ^ 0n ?.'.•^'.! ,,1 an inipossibte singer 
prized by collectors— he appears bv Dcr- c “ ,Icd Shirley ( The dressing-room's been 

mission of doctors who are by no means Ij 1 * 1 lo your s P«iflcatloiH . . . 

well themselves. Philosophically, he has » ■ 8a,a night ’ whcre “ J °y cc a “ d 
moved far from the position of avid Lr ,onc a , re a PP rov «J b “* someone who 
materialism adopted by his partner, nnd Is , , pS 5ay l n * thc I tell 'em” has 
now possibly the leading representative of , le ® v ?. ,h * par,y ' “helped out by a cou- 

positivrst-cmpiricist thinking cm thc'vari- ,here is a amount 

ety stage. His famous reply to a question barbcd * H ^ : " 'We've got Yarwood on 
I believe, or Popper’s, "What would you 

S' 1 ,? drink?" — "Hello, little A 1 * , « 

d ™. sa,d I Morecambe, a twist of lemon Z\ IPtlQfmn . 

distorting his handsome features— may ^Alv'lld LI \JI1 I 

smack a little of paternalism; but then as 

Morecambe himself has remarked, what's ~~ 

ffiu ffif* smack? "■» By Peter Mackridge 

edians’ novels begun by Thomas Hardy 

nnd you may have to stand outside the TrnnsIutcd b - v Gavin Betts 
bookshop to buy it. It j-> nn episodic ac- H’PP- Cheshire, Australia: Longman, 
count of the career of a comedian, Sid 0 5S2 r 
Lew's, who adopts the persona of "Mr 

Lonely 1 one gain sight In East Finchley * . . , ' 

has ius. latest spotted, and. after a mcSc- Jmwrakls h one *e best- 

nl check, shoots to national fame on Wn ^ erS ^ Gr ““ lQda y. H « 

television. The nature of the appeal Mr p„ r J* e F/ | ,HP . has been published in an 
Lonely adds lo what Sid Lewlshad all En # l ‘ sl1 . ,ranslal, on and has been made into 
along remains cunningly obscure, even in L u ^ "1 Fl ? lce ' He wri, “ of “native 
a photograph where Mr Lonely appears mtJ * vldua,s alienated in a modern urbhn 

' soeiely m which state control and manlp- 


Alienation effects 


JI2pp. Cheshire, Ausirniia: Longman. 


Two important titles - fust pubffshad by 

EULENBURG BOOKS 

EDITED BY SIR WILLIAM GLOCK 

Orchestral Variations 

Note R ^ artoi ™ 

ra°n™ 0 Noman rC D^ t Ma?'alvBs X i 0 °? d “ ct0r of ,he 

Who fs ,nti reste^in ^attinb it r?ght 9 ' ° rc : hestra l Ptyr 

SSKPSS. 230 * i6Qmm ' ' 

ISBN 0903873370 Paperback £7.25 : ■ ■' ,' ,! 


ale enrpet -pressing assignments with 
their husbands- to-tre. 

Sid, in the end, is thrown nway: not 
hoist by his own petard so much as 
pierced by his own award, after a showbiz 
prizegiving. But he had seemed to enjoy 
fame only in a grim sort of way, so it was 
perhaps no great toss, it is a disappoint- 
ment that Mr Morecambe does not, in 
fad, make fame as interesting hs the pre- 
ceding struggle; bul then thc fact that he 
was driven to write a novel at all perhaps 
suggested, all Btong, that fame Is not as 
interesting as it ought to be. If he returns 
to the form— and propelled as I sense he 
is by otherwise unvemilated angers, he 
may well do so — I would suggest he lays 
off mothers-ln-law (too traditional a 
target); unattractive women (scorning 
ugliness is the most medieval remaining 
function of the comic trade); and col- 
oured people, about whom he and Sid are 
uncomfortably equivocal (“Some ol these 
blacks do a good job"). There are still 
plenty of areas left in the comedy profes- 
sion to explore. One would welcome, for 
example, Morecambe's backstage view of 
charity performances, or "acies gratuits " 
as they were called by aide. 


By T. O. Tread well 

MICHAEL KRYVARUKS: 

The Mun from the Other Shore 
I8hpp. Hamish Hamilton. £{i ‘»S. 
»2JI 10615 X 


The Man from the Other Shore tells || K . 
sjory u f Zedzctl. Horn -r Urcck parents m 
lurkisli Asia Minor, lie uses his gifts of 
quick -wit ted ness and an absolute irccdom 
from scruples In become a millionaire arms 
dculer nnd one of the must puwcrtiil men 
in the world, and dies, old and Tull of hon- 
ours. literally laughing. The M.ny is told in 
the third person by .i immiinr who 
obirudes himself very frequently into the 
text, most often to suggest lo (lie remk-r an 
appropriate response to the passage before 
him. 


from | Inyd George nnd 
I w keeper of the Iua | c 

the Kue de l' Arcade, who S 
readers of George Pa Inter 1 , 

major actor in the drama of hlnfeI i ' , 1 
^ Reword appended to 
eonllrms w|, sl | the reader may ^ Zj** 
peeted. that the Mun frj 
Shore is a famnsi,, on , [u . |jf 


a ..™ 1,5 bcsl ; H’is technique creHtes nil ,,,sl ‘»y is me imposition ot order m 
ailrauively self-etfaemg comedy. We ure chui * lli collective past experienced 
nSun'Jr"^ ' ,hii ' ZaWl ‘ hd,,,, K S ,hcrL ‘ fl ’ rC iHcvityblv i,n 

°“ P ° f . rr, - c ‘ e,,,crp " s «»g Lonsliintinople ‘«fcr imposed on Zahurorrs life an d |W 
firemen who enrn a living hy setting busi- h y Mr Ildwnrdcs is the order not of 
ness premises Hligbi and then demanding n u ’ r ^ J methodology but of romance, w 

in 6 ! , . hey ^ 11 CX ’ in 8 uish *1* i Other 

ng connugrntion. The scene is set in April H™ly within the ranks of fiction 
1803 in the cnnievf r,f „ — 


In tliis afterword. Michael 
lelers n> his book us « •■faction'' (surek? 
'" nt ; .!»•«* this emetic SS ' 

quo es. in jusiiiieaiinn of his 
Andre tilde's dictum that “HctlonTfe ; 
ory whu.1i might have taken place ^ 

hiMory ftetKHi which has token S S V 

hc »» “» "> «y ihot he takes ? 
.neaii that •• Teal' life is an 

1 |ifr' 1, h flKl , n,ld f * c,ion ” Though?! 1 
hflKuh to see Imw this conclusion fcB» s \ 

loin Gale s remark, It's certainly tmub, ■ 
hiMury is the impnsiiinn of order on in 
chaos of collective past experience and is . 
therefore inevitably an artifice. But fe 
order imposed on Zahurorrs life an( f ^ 
hy Mr I.-.dwnrdcs is the order not of hs- 
toneid methodology but of romance, ml 


illation is the norm and in which the indiv- 
! „ conscience is suppressed. Because or 
Samaraklss desire to be universal (and 
because to him totalitarianism is the great 
enemy irrespective of whether it emanates 
from the Left or the Right), many of his 
novels and stories take place in unnamed 
lOLations. and the characters, too. are often 
nameless. This means that although his 
plots ore skilfully contrived the lack of 

!{^. Clfi L f>;IC , kfi , rnu,ld 10 ,hc flmnictcrs, and 
their own lack of individual traits, makes 
for an abstractness which, paradoxically, 
comes to dehumanize his undoubtedly 
humanistic message. y 

Literature is not made with good inten- 
tions alone. Saraorakis is to be admired for 
h« emphasis on the Individual conscience 
jolting against conformity and injustice, 

Stw h B "V lo make “ nIacl with a 

“SriW? 8 des ^ ,e the inhibiting 
conventions of society. But. as some of the 

iSf Pi g JSS poH (wri,Ien durin 8 the 

I960; and 1970s) demonstrate, the ideas 
and convlcttong of the author aqd his 

ijS,?" 1 ° nen no more than stated 
explicitly they are stripped of any convinc- 
h« l^chotog cal detail and human emo- 

S bfl,,dies about ,e ™8 

whtoh bS ^ rd " and ' ,The Bomb" 

hSL.u ready-made connotations 

m f SL h Ai 8n,er hi ! wrilin BI he adds little 
to them. Also, one feels that he constructs 
his narrative siiuathms on ground that has 


1865 in the context of a major con- 
temporary event, Lee's surrender to Gram 
at Appomatox, but the potential preten- 
tiousness of this is neatly punctured by the 
narrator's intrusion: 

Generals Lee and Gmm and n Cnmtan- 
luioplc fireman? No, there's no foncy 
symbolism; you know the sort of 
Hung— war is orson. somebody starts it 
somebody puts it out. Nothing like that.' 
As the novel progresses, these imorven- 
li ons become increasingly frequent. 


MiLhnel Edwardes is concerned thai « I 
share his horror at the vast wealth m* | 
-V ^Hmg insiruments of death ft I 
Zedzed (the name is well-chon; 
Zultaroifs middle initial was Z ad 
Zedzed" has sinistetly apacalvpfe ova- . 
wires) is the very devil, but this confnxm 
Edwardes with ihc moralist's old and 
intransigent problem— the devil is dfti 
ishiy glamorous. This problem kduu 
unsolved. The Man from the Olka Sim I 
is funniest when Zedzed is at ha ®b ' 


Appurtenances of biography proper arc c linr «i„ k v.- 

introduced, including lengthy extracts from PP !' bnhiny a * ovcmmen< »»«. sUrtfn* 
the report of a sp « ia | «mXee of the ph ""T Wnr ,hcre - ^ 

US Senate in which politicians prominent s,unds 10 «PW“ 

at the time address themselve^ to the cinte* 8 ‘ h “ ‘ S T Ca " admire “* 
matter of the arms trade. Zedzed hus deal ? P and congrn,ulutc ourselves for dm- 
mgs with o wide range of historical figures JJ ,g . ,hefn ' but thu cnB W of lhc ^ 1*8 


; Daily doings 


By Craig Brown 

ItinTH COLQUHOUNi 

Goebbeb and Gladys 

188pp. John Murray. £6.95 
07195 3787 8 


will touch it. We are going to remedy 
that. 

‘Wo are going to tackle it respoasfHy 
nnd directly. Wo are going to drive this 
laboo subject out into the open, ui 
gel il talked about, and get us idled 
About . . . What Is It? It is the dislike of 
white for black and black for »hhe 
Not merely dislike, hatred. Hal Is * 
strong word, and wo are going (o use 
strong words. I don't wanl to see m 
copy words like mlsundorslandings tod 
mutual respect . . .' 


rr — *■ are s,n ppea or any convine- 

hU ^ Bn em °- J 1 ** r archelypal Journalist la slumped over worus. « «on i j 

such S Z ° lypcwr,,er - 11 dowtl'VmnUer “Py words like rnUundorstaiidfog! ltd 

which 'have reJv Jn Bomb K.' ^ “ ,lar “^“‘toncxl, the knot of respect . . .' 

hflfnn it,., made connotations de drifting steadily down toward* his ,, « 

to thpm h Ai° n,er hi ! wririn B; he adds little paunch, a weary aeowl on his face n Hut Colquhoun and Ills narraior.jW- 
to them. Also, one feels that he constructs mountain of stubs growina in ihn le y Vcri, y- tak e an undeniarxhhfc 

atel t.""':" 0,,<ro,,nd ,h : ^L P Zr,y half of . frali » f “JS 

s!r?r?anSrS amply “ TCred . by Kafka, «h, balancing upright, the £ torch nf , tlwl ,hcy l,,o y a « not simfdywj- 
and ,n 1934 add Braxe its Up waitingto beTelaved ln 8 0 P^^nnl diary. Thus. ^ 

hlnue ^ 1 ^ real “ Uttle new 8 round '' ,h ° packet - Many visiforTlS Ftoel do . scri P lbnB of r " ta “rants and V* 

. . are surprised to And themselves ^ tube Journeys arid aeroplane AlgM * 

- In some of die stories of Th* p„ rr „ „ rounded by journalists living ■<„ »„ deluded, It seems, for no reason ww 
however, Satnarakis does . iramrend hL’ a [. c, l otype > bpt on reflection^ ij!* J hari tha{ Colquhoun happened to be g 
. usuallimitatlo™. Th e mos , sl ^W sto ^ P^S- the journallst'a mldd |, an ama ' *"1 pcckl8h or rc8,less at 
“• ■'The ^ Partlcipatiop^r ZffFZ g™ of eUchfi and fantasy, the clich/hav' quhoUn8 purauit °f roda! accutacy .4 
perhaps a hopeful slah th»i ;» lrt !»*• tJ f 8 rown from time spent fltfimr amusement also undermines the 

- * ^ - lUn * nBWs Plan of his book. The rather diwwli” 


But Colquhoun and his narrator, Hf£ 
ley Verily, take such an undeniawb* 
delight in the minutiae of fleet Street 
thnt they forgot llicy arc pot simply** 
~ — ™. Wlnru. Thus. 


included, It seems, for no reason 
than that Colquhoun happened to 1*** 
ing peckish or restless at the H®*- j 

> l-l aru-imCf. IW 


f h0pe i ld ^ l| u« it Sflenu. to be.', imri w ‘ *“ UB a ^‘» **«»•« news 

^ masl « ‘he pieces Areted ” ou ^ da " ^ 


b r— »».. — 

quhoun's purauit of social accuracy. 
amusement also undermines the n® 
plan of his book. The rather dintd *» 

omntv PtlHInn Waeifu • SflflC fob. 


The Writings of Erik Satie 


/ Vratiel^ted and edited by ‘ 1 

NIGEL WILKINS 

pSS' 0 7 I a,her .. of mai. - - 

descriptions of Erik Satie Ono ?”■ ^ esa are ail 

musicians .to span the transition from kJJ* m08t ^dividual 

GoplOuBlvIllustratotil. 

306 * ^220rt>rrL ^ ■- 

ISBN 0903873 57,fi Hardback £9.95 ' . , 


48 Great Maribo^ugfi Street, London WlV 2BN 


° r 'he pieces collected 
here. It U wntten In the first tvnmn- 

5 h ” eas t i ie m(M0 typical third penon of 
Samarakiss narration tends to distance the 

ranter? ,0Q ™ uchi here we have the' 
wntral clu racter participating not only ih : 

the action ;but ui jts recounting. The first 

PCrfon sn iiIvm i.s c - rat 


ui mouioa, me 

fantasy from a conviction that words if 

dent, coup try -cottage type existence. ^ 


r in ** w* UM uyuni « -w- — 

empty endipg— Verity ■ sans Job, 
Gladys— appean to be tagged ca ® 

embarniECTnonf 1 * Id lh<> mllulV (OW 


• Tl 

srrassment; it is the county 

.ii 


writer’s penance .»« — _ 
enjoyment of describing the deceits a» 
compromises of the street of shimeT" 


gjutwnotf 


reel that mnnv b I—., ' . of Fleet quhoun had not tanooed so close to ^ 


student demonstration against the Cof ’ details are adcurete 1 the mm Uy sometimes said one, somellmes 
onels regime. 'The young arrives lkte ° f foWin 8 ** ^o ra ^ s T^f 0,her ' , > “ d ^ novelist had 
ririd, under guard,' ;and immedistclv ™ ent > manic enthusiasm for wfl tched coldly from the conductor <( 

,he “r e «-« curiou. sight or so msoy J""*** 

so that a relative hknds him * rotn. JouniaIlsia W ho are ; encoura^‘ Z ™] il dMtA ** themselves. 



p \ ...' h >ed rose. wno are .encourated to do mumsc.vc. 

. mended for ^ thfc decehsed .Only towa rdi "“'I" 8 ' ^ wddendiscoveri^7f S, 

< : . 

... . * *"■ *•# * adrin V -YW »*r- 


Dimitris' is being 
»1f. for Dimitri 
foture 0f peace- 
(he firsL-pftrson 
deftiHs of time i 


; , issue in' tHe J world .todav* 0 ^ ^ npprtant tradition of ’‘famostic rcalisi 
, ^ _ qrw .todqy, and no one • by Gogol and Dostoevsky. 
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Escaping into flux Terser and terser 


B y Julie Kavanagh 

jttJULYNNE ROBINSON: 

Housekeeping 
2l9pp Faber. f5,25. 

057111713 9 

At the beginning of Marilynne Robiu- 
soa’s outstanding first novel, set In a 
fu-Westem town by a glacial lake, 
domesticity Is endowed with an almost 
spiritual aura, After the death of their 
father (the train he was on plunged into 
the lake), his three adolescent daughters 
cleave like infants to their mother, who 
encircles them with a kind of elementnl 
warmth, The stability of their home is 
palpable: the girls sleep on starched 
sheets under layers of quilts, their mother 
mikes cakes and apple sauce on rainy 
days and in summer mixes a pot-pourri of 
blown rose petals and spices. But the 
novel sets out to subvert this kind ‘of 
tranquillity, exposing it as illusory, and 
housekeeping subsequently becomes a 
gesture of despair. 

Years later, when Helen, one of the 
daughters, returns home to Fingerbone to 
commit suicide by driving her car into the 
lake, her mother tries to restore order in 
tbe Uvea of the two children Helen leaves 
behind by adhering to household routine. 
"She whited shoes and braided hair and 
turned back bedclothes as if re-enacting 
the commonplace would make it merely 
commonplace again." The ineffectuality 
of domesticity is further emphasized In 
her dreams. Once she secs u baby falling 
bom an aeroplane and tries lo catch it in 
bet apron, and once she tries to fish a 
baby out of a well with a tea-strainer. 
The two jittery maiden great-aunts who 
houKkeep for Ruth and Lucille when 
(heir grandmother dies likewise take 
refuge Id habit and familiarity as a way of 
handling a crisis. But their veneration of 
routine, of the need to make each day a 
replica of the next, is not to be reconciled 
wilh the vidsritudes of growing children 
(“Lucille and 1 perpetually threatened to 
wugh or Outgrow our shoes"). The aunts 
flee back to their basement room in a 
rewdeotial hotel, leaving Sylvie, Helen's 
vagrant shier fo take over guardianship 
ff (he girb. 

Housekeeping to Sylvie means a merg- 
ing of kwe and squalor: she collects 
opened, tins aa d newspapers, allows 
waves, swallows, mice and thirteen cats 
'ns run of (he house (attuning II to the 
'“toral world outside), and involuntarily 
in the sisters’ truancies from 
S ~°°I by providing solemn notes which 
Ufifra *ltom symptoms. This good- 
88 . memricity, however, has far 

significance than is at first apparent. 
cji K v ned velveteen ballot slippers 
yivle buys as School shoos for tho girls 
«P««nt not just her liking of fanciful 
bm, spoiling as they instantly do 

t mhu walk 10 school, are 

or tho novel's main I homo — an 
ufcVj!“ r * c . or transience, tin acLuniiince 
, s y. lv <e embodies: “To her. lire 
- a 7’ orat I° ns of things were olwaya n 
®*n surprise." Lucille's growing desire 
conform to the lives of ordinary people 
In her rejection of these sllp- 
P«s- riie pu|i s the sequins off and 
““Mds red robber bools: "Lucille saw 
erything. its potential for Invidious 
““I® • . . Ruffles wilted, sequin* fell.” 

Lucille often 'come home 
Svivu 3 8 trUancy in 'he woods to find 
r! fh'reg-and sometimes eating— in 
dark. The.habit not only exemplifies' 
JJ 1 ” “Hwhtonhify, bul la integral to 
novel g thematic .whole. Darkness on 

jrvt^.. bBnd convenlentl y v «Is the dirt 
tetter tljBt sy^ ignores, but it is 
to * I™ of anodyne for her (the 
o,' Ruih ays,: why she gives the 
2 .^^'’ three syllables), Then. 

darkness is -given n 'mystical rele- 
»fl tli* < f h ^count of skating at night 
^'Make whfoh veeboes r/ta Prelude, 
reuses a presence “500 close" arid 
! i£t ar “' .And; one nlghtj after 
iht fnUa^ 1 8 .hore with Lucille, 

Which It 0f trancB durin B 

neHtfll dear to her.thaf dark- 

"if J™ a Solvent” io the flux of life 
KrZL3 d S k hF« “hJd bd perfect, and 

Qb %e a 1 HD?^ Uy, - a11 ^ 18 put ta “ 
the J-j ir? 8 “ 8n context wheri, towards 

Christ 

to t^e One back 

Ruth’s »oggiatSbg that 

tell^oug £ Jr Jhe • «he W?s rt >ind' of 


Rather ns Eliot did in his poem. Ms 
Robinson incorporates seemingly mun- 
dane Incidents and images in an overall 
metaphysical design. References to wild 
strawberries, dead leaves, reflections in a 
lighted window (associated with Ruth's 
memory of her dead mother and grand- 
father) recur more and more frequently. 
Tlw novel implies that memory und loss can 
puraduxically be a rciiiiiidei id un eternal 
reunion to come: “The first event is 
known to have been an expulsion, and 
thc Inst is hoped to be a reconciliation 
and return. So memory pulls us forward.” 
Seen in these terms, mourning becomes 
something positive. At the end of House- 
keeping, the Christian myth becomes 
more explicitly linked to legends attached 
to Fingerbone: a reference to God walk- 
ing an thc water reminds us of the local 
faith-healer who died trying to do the 
same; the flooding of Fingerbone Lake 
mill the lives it consumes tire made 
analogous to thc biblicnl Flood; Ruth’s 
vision of eternity as a garden with "all of 
us as one child" assimilates the book's 
several references lo strange packs of 
sneclral children. 

Though there is a vein of Christian 
faith running through this novel, it .is not 
overt or over-schematic. Sylvie's transi- 
ence can be taken as allegoric, but at the 
same time she is an original, fully- 
developed character in her own right. The 
growing rift between the sisters is also 
marvellously depicted, in u way that is 
both poignant and comic. It reaches its 
peak -during an incident in which they 
come to physical blows: Ruth has found 
various flowers pressed and'preserved in 
her grandfather’s dictionary under corre- 
sponding letters of the alphabet. Lucille 
shakes them out and crushes them— a ges- 
ture. like shut of pulling tire sequins off 
her slippers, that emphasizes her rejection 
of the household's unorthodox tenets. 
While Ruth, like Sylvie, clearly now feels, 
"the life of perished things" and knows 
that "what perished need not be lost", 
Lucille demands a solid home and pre- 
dictable adolescent requirements like new 
jeans and noil polish. She goes to live 
with one of her schooltcnchers, leaving 
Ruth and Sylvie to keep house In their 
own wayward fashion. When the tranquil 
understanding that now exists between 
them is threatened by meddlesome 
neighbours, who rightly assume that Syl- 
vie is Imposing her vagrancy bn the girl, 
aunt and niece decide that rather tiian be 
separated, with Ruth committed into 
care, they should escape together, into a 
life or transience. They burn the house 
at night and cross (he vast railway bridge 
that spans Fingerbone Lake. 

Thc previously realistic narrative now 
begins to minor the drifters’ new free- 
dom and to take tho form of arcane, 
meandering reflections. That the pair 
hnve symbolically..^ transcended the mun-' 
done by crossing ihfe bridge Is reiterated 
by n free— nl times, inaccessible— prose- 
style. The flux which Housekeeping 
appears to endorse is nlsn emphasized 
throughout by an abundance of similes, ' 
which contrive a sense of continual 
change end assist a dissolution of the 
actual. Ms Robinson will often use two or 
three similes at a time, and this, os well 
as the serpentine movement of her sent- 
ences, reflects the novel’s themes of de- 
matcrlalization and itineracy: “Downstairs 
the flood bumped and fumbled like a blind 
man in a strange house, but outside it hissed 
and trickled like the pressure of water 
Bgainst your eardrums* and 1 like tHdsduhtfs 
you hear in the moment before you faint." 
There is also in Housekeeping an oesthetic 
relish of words for their own sake, facili- 
tated by Ms Robinspn's exceptional com- 
mand or language. Like Seamus Heaney in 
his essay "Mossbawn", she has the gift of 
evoking childhood through a graphic record 
of visual and tactile sensations. And like 
Nabokov in Speak Memory describing 
Pears Soap as topaz-like when held .to the 
light, she achieves a lyrical colouring of 
everyday objects th?t is in itself a kind of 
poetry. ^ 

To call Housekeeping a novel is possibly 
to traduce it, since thematically and stylisti- 
cally it offers jtsel( »sjj long.prose poem 
(that the magazine Quarto Panted an 
extract from a chapter as a ‘ 

■■Loss'* would seem lo confirm this status). 
It is a complex work, and as such should be 
read slowly and carefully, bpuhis is not to 
suggest that it islrapenefr^leorover- 
intense. The author’s c ? ntro, . p i 5 ^.5 
eye for eccentricity! her clarity, ; quiet 
hiqnohf ana delicate touch; invest the bpok • 
whh a lightness that successfeUy counter- 
balancea lfiq $. f >■.; L 


By Eric Korn 

PETER TINNIKWOOD: 

Shemerelda 

1 57pp. Hnddcr and S tough ion. £5.95. 
0 340 227 In 4- 


Peter Tinni&wuod is an eloquent. Manches- 
ter-raised. Seouse eccentric whose novels of 
kliosyncractic North-or-England domestic- 
ity - especially A Touch of Daniel and I 
Didn't Know You Cared - struck a scant of 
tenderly coarse humour (Or humorously 
coarse tenderness, or . . .), that won him - 
rightly - adniirniion mid 11 television series. 

His Iasi novel, The Siirk of Stick, was 
uncharacteristic: a Robin Hood romp that 
went n-camping in Sherwood Forest and 
exploited, and was disfigured hy, Tinnis- 
wood’s new pci, thc short blunt sentence 
cunningly woven into short blunt pun- 
graphs, a style hybridized of Brautigan, 
Firbunk and Daisy Ashford. In the seven 
years since, while its discoverer has been 
busy with stage and broadcasting, his crea- 
ture lias festered. In Shemerelda. or, 10 give 
it, just this once, its full title. Shemerelda by 
the incredibly beautiful H.H. Wtuhiiiook 
as told to Peter Tinnisivood, brevity is 
carried to unheard-of lengths: already this 
very sentence contains more syntax, by an 
appreciable margin, than thc entire novella. 

Such a style has its virtues. 


It lets the net ion move with apparent 
swiftness. 

And the pages be turned. 

Fast. 

As for example: 

Hc nods. 

I Ic giggles. 

He speaks. 

t lust like Frank Richards. 

Who wrote "Ouch” on one line. 

And "Yaroo'' on Lhe next. 

And “Cheese it. you duffers" on the one 
nfter. 

Bui hc was paid by the line.) 

This terseness also underlines the vigour 
and originality of Tinniswood's choice of 
words: 

"The meadows sodden with duck”. 

Or "Past dnmk-fesled steps. Past paddy- 
whacked bnr. Past oaf nnd liar. Past runt 
and cripple.” 

His animal noises are pnrticularly im- 
pressive. 

The yarl of a bobcat. 

The zirrup zirrup uf thc telephone. 

Thc simper of the hem of her Bruges lace 
skirt. 

There are also authorial interventions. 
These arc in italics. 

They often cunsist of rhetorical questions. 
Which arc answered rhetorically - 

iWhai? 

For chrisuikes . dear render, don't keep 
saying what. 

It'S driving me bananas. 

Ain I going to recount the plol7 


Scarcely. 

Shemerelda is incredibly beautiful and 
asloundlngly rich. 

She moves in an atmosphere of exotic birds, 
rich foodstuffs, and upmarket consumer 
durables. 

She dresses exquisitely. 

And often. 

There is a seemingly complaisant husband. 
And lovers. 

And mysterious, menacing messages. 
The plot thickens. 

Nipples harden. 

There is Mirakcl, of whom she sighs: “I 
need your pluck in thc fig-fresh gape that 
flickers". 

Is there more to him than pumping thighs 
and buck of back7 

Is La vernc Van Strjden as permissive as she 
seems? 

And what of the corpse ur Ragan Shicff? 
And why do all these names seem mis- 
spelled? 

The action accelerates. 

rile shadow of E.J. Thrihb lies heavy. 

Does (his style have a drawback? 

Several. 

Though the book is short, it outlasts the 
joke. 

ft wastes paper. 

And (hc author's talents. 

The last chapter rends. 


Whitt an incredibly beautiful ending. 
I hope I haven't given anything away. 


Strangers under the trees 


By Mark Abley 

SfcAN VIRGOt 

White Lies and Other Fictions 
150pp. Hamish Hamilton. £6.95. 

0 241 10546 3 

“With thc whispering ratile of seeds on a 
drum they were taking the old man 
home." lhe final story of White Lies 
takes place in a hospital in British Col- 
umbia, where a silent old Indian lies 
dying. He is, like most of S£an Virgo’s 
characters, out of place; previous stories 
have centred on a tropical colonist adrift ' 
in Paris, a German in a Canadian logging 
camp, a Quftbecois soldier stationed by 
the Pacific, and an English soldier In 
Malaya. Virgo's people arc observant of 
physical detail, they respond sharply to 
messages from their senses; but the rich 
settings highlight an emotional Isolation. 
For the old nran, gradually confronting 
death, "home" does not mean the Indian 
houses where his relatives want to take' 
him; “home" is the unknown land of 
spirit-birds and ancestors, which the man 
learns to find less alien than his 
exhausted life. It's one of the many 
impressive qualities of Virgo's fiction 
that, when his characters belong else- 
where, he can evofcc .with equal authority 
their location and their slate of mind. 

Most of the stories in White Lies set 
boys or men against nature. In this Virgo 
stands very, much in tbe North American 
tradition of fiction, though his specific 
influences (Golding. Cary, Lawrence, 
Graves) are English. More remarkably, 
he. captures/, with rare ejiactness the 
■rfiyttons'ind VoMbnlafy'of odtfrOfd and 
New World speech. Bom In Malta, he 
was educated in England and has lived on 
both coasts of Canada. His characters 
tend to bold themselves aloof from the 
'temporary groups in which they find 
themselves— the .schools, armies, camps 
and hospitals that make them painfully 
conscious of their twin desires for solitude 
and communion. The revelation achieved 
by Rpoul Forreslifcr. the Qufibecois sol- 
dier, is characteristic; "Not just that he is 
a stranger tinder the trees, but thal he has 
failed tq condense himself into one alplple 
being.” That simplicity and wholeness 
retqain at odds with ■ Raoul's "sejtual 
energy, a quslity Virgo evokes, here and 
elsewhere, with vividness and tact. The 
women in these stories are . observed 
keenly, vet with little sustained effort to 
portray their inner lives. Although he 
would probably have no sympathy for 
machismo, .Virgo’s is a ntRscuUne worid- 

OUt of ten storleS, Only one falls flat; 
the one written in thn first-person. It's a 
. revealing failure, for: the need to create a 
credible narrator deprives that tale of an 
Interior,, spiritual richness, giving It 


instead a coolness that rings false. Virgo’s 
strengths (his ability to move between 
outer and inner worlds, his blend of intui- 
tion and observation) bear little relation 
to irony. Implicit in his fiction is a rever- 
ence before both the miracle of con- 
sciousness and the miracles of nature. As 
his stories flow from surroundings to' 
reactions, from dreams lo events, his 
characters maintain their Inborn dignity. 
A privacy lingers, as though every story 
has its secret details that tbe author 
chooses not to betray. 

One would expect a young writer who 
has already published four volumes of 
poetry to display a gift for language; one 
might not expect him to subordinate lan- 


guage, as Virgo rigorously does, to the 
demands of action and character. His 
plots are dramatic, occasionally melo- 
dramatic, for these are tales of arson, war, 
hunting, suicide: death is a constant pres- 
ence: Yet the violent deeds work out an 
inner destiny. Removed from their 
origins, his characters can fall back on 
nothing but themselves. The title-story is 
especially fine; jt tells of an orphaned 
Indian boy consigned to a' distant 
boarding-school, and of the well-meaning 
white people who unwittingly hasten his 
revenge. Forceful yet understated, it rises 
to an ending that, once read, seems ines- 
capable: .the sure mark of a talented 
artist. 


HOME 

EXCHANGES 


Readers of the T.L.S. who want to let their own homes for a 
period, or to find a temporary one abroad, will in future be 
able to advertise the details In a special Home Exchange 
column in the paper. The T.L.S. Is read in very many 
countries around the worid, and especially widely read in the 
U.S.A.’, Canada and Australis — by members of the literary, 
publishing and academic communities. It is the ideal medium 
through which to 'arrange congenial accommodation on 
sabbatical or exchange visits to other countries. The rates are 
£6,00 per single column centremetre and £1.20 per line. For 
further details contact Marie Corbett on 01-837 1234 or write 
■' to: 

• T.L.S.PjO. Box7i 
The Times Building, 

Gray’s Inn Road, London WC1X 8EZ. 


A Novel for Wales Competition 

organised by Yr Academi Gymreig and 
the Extra-Mural Department of 
University College* Cardiff • ' 

- Judges: 

Raymond Williams, Alice Thomas Ellis 
Emyr Humphreys 

Prize: : ■ r 

Publication by Gerald Duckworth Limited 
For further details apply : ; 

Sue Harries, Yr. Apademi Gymreig, 4th Floor, 
Cory Building, Bute Street, Cardiff CF16QP. 
accompanied by a S.A.E. 
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In and out of the abyss 


By J.I.M. Stewart 

"Leon fjiel ieihtori: 

Henry James Letters 
Volume JII 1*83-1 «y.s 
57«Jpp. Macmillan. £17.50. 

0 33 3 18046 I 


Je ne suis pnim & Paris- je svis dans un 
coin perdu ite i'Angtcterrc occup£ de la 


provinces): "I feel as if | had at last found 
my form - my real one - that for which pale 
fiction is gn ineffectual substitute," 


Lady Ardilaun's. tomorrow | go out to 
Ostcrley. to Lady Jersey's - a beautiful 
old Georgian huusc, of which the internal 
Fortunately, ir horribly, this nonsense . re " ,ar t k “ b| y homogeneous 

about himself and about the Novel was [SSi i 

blown into Limbo when Gnv DamviUe was JJ Kj? d mak ” 11 a k,nd of modcl 

damned ( if only by (he many-headed vul- 

Rj, 91 Sf. T! ,e .“ rc ?" l anuary i; And 'he following week he will go down to 

«**«■ Lord Carnarvon's where he 

first-niaht SlSk? J "i ! 1 *■' n , rihB1 «l«is to be a good deal bored by "very 

.m?2v hi! P “h r , ’ n ° l ftmiablc Qnd vcr > respectable sociclV". 

unjustly,^ his delicate, picturesque. 

SPUE?- *“"■?! nr,is,ic Ab °ut much of litis we already know 


I w-kupt UC Id ■ _ \ 

chose du mondc la morns vraisemblable: J; xlreme| y nnnian and extremely artistic 
ia "premiere" d'une pifree cn quaire 1 anc * I* 1 ' 5 * 50 J usl 4’) "altogether 

... . • 5 . - ... J . rhp hf>Er rhnui" Isa hnrj I l 


w unc piece cn quaire . , r v ’ ~ ■■ miuj^vuiwi 

actes. qu i sc trante ici ce soir. "Je fais du thc b t sl thin 8‘* he had achieved, he seems in 

Theatre” - je suis lomhtf bien has - pricz lhc light of liis correspondence to have 
pour moi . . . Com me vous pensez bieit, come . U P Hgltaing more quickly than has 
e'est la soil dc Tor qui me pousse dans wmcliincs Iicen supposed. Only four days 
celte vnie ddshonorante. Hfier the near-fiasco he writes to his broiher 

tk<* Hni .,«• ,i_- ... . , William <iF a “simple freedom of mind" 

The dale of this kllei 'is January 3, 1891: which should enable him to return to his 

Edward L^mntnn TnH ^ h ° Ur * ° W " “ lc * , ‘ i ! na,e form", there to find "a 
™ Pl • d h ' S repcnory com - divine solace for everything". He has learnt 

pony will be presenting to an English nudi- that "deep and dark is the abyss of the 

theatre”, £„r it is an ab^swhichhe las 
A S ?h h i *1!?° i an,es h .“ prov,dcd thcni plumbed, so l hat now he Is ready to move 

«eaid ’o’ "° W in miUdlc nn ' 11 wi " "° l be 4"i‘e unaccompanied by 

agt. and full of misgivings, thus expresses his sunn* trailing shreds of illusion. "In the air 

EiE" On Ihn°2 fKnQt , friL ; nd Vlh / ,n hC ,Cl,S Wil,iniu ' isa his position is 

« ? u* * following day lie sends a much more ■'distinguished" inconseauence 

Annrirn- h,S Sl5,wr - ,n ' kw - A,,w ]a mes. i«< uf Guy Dumvilfe thtin it was before. To 
Miivncn. command ihk diohii., nn i.,.i n 




America: 

Unqualified triumphiint magnificem suc- 
cess universal congratulations grent ova- 

fir in f.sp I _ .a ° . 


commund this slightly nebulous attribute 
(regularly set within its Inverted commas) is 
great good fur nine in Henry James's world. 
Hut to he hemic is something heller And 

I her,- ic ki.ii.-Lln I. i : . . 


, ■ — — gifcin k-vu- r, -- - a mmu. 

non for author grcai future for play 11111 lo hc heroic is something heller. And 

Comptons rudiant and his acting admir- ll ! cre is si,1, P l « heroism in what he writes to 
able writing Henry his fellow-novelist William dean Hciwdls 


able writing Henry his fellow-novelist William dean Howells 

-r l . , i . still belore I he end of this chusilv mrinth «if 

K “ ,lHle contriv<fd - for January. His “/wo* mi” is w| n r 

imem *!!!■' “ 5erUialfy defc, “'w in counts - "and I rncun to do far better work 

uttent - of imparting to every expression of than ever I h»v- .w h,. ' rk 


in.7n. l ac,cl,SIVt * cuun « - "and I rncun to do far 

fcS.T,? ln, l pa ^ in * ,om, ry egression oF than ever I have done hclorc 
feeling a touch nfexcess w Inch asks us nor to 
lake him loo seriously. That James Russell . . hmu 8h»ut the twelve years covered by 
LowdI may lose his post as American ,llls 5el,f r c ' lon from his letters, James’s 
Ambassador to thc Court of St James’s ” ,,,re * rHvi,y continues, although pre- 


Amtiassador to thc Court of St James’s ■ ° 8 lavl,y “iittnues. although pre- 

wnngs. he writes, tears from his eyes: his ™ riausl > at times, to be in London. His 
heart swells and almost breaks Benin" ! de ^! [y ar ™ngcd existence, hc says, would 
when this actually happens. His pen is , f ? ve monlhs lh ere. five months in Italv 
bewildered and doesn't know where to turn <inom,y K »me). « month in Paris, and "a 
so onerous is (he burden of his correspond mor,lh for ,l,e imprtvu". London is ceasing 


.... ... , „„„„ it.1 ium, 

<fcncc CrOUS 15 lhC bllrt,Cn 01 hi& corrcs P° n - 
He ■ trembles nn (he vdrae" „r 


mo^ ll , for (It cimprtvu". London is ceasing 
m slnkc him ns so very "disiinguished": it 
means too much dining out and ton many 
limc-cansiiming invimtions tu country- 
IlfllKf 1 ILVnLimilr • 


1 . exile5 wanderings ‘•with an achi™ ish upner class ir “1' 


„ .. , Jic lOllOWS 

wL" t, es wandermg * " with aching 
wing ,1 comes over him "with horror and 
shame that he may "stand face to face with 
you branded with the almost blood-suilt of 
my long silence". - * 


ish upper class, even if rotten and collaiis- 
Jble. has not lost its fascination. In one of his 
tang gossiping letters to Grace Norton hc 
mentions chat evening's dinner- 
engagement. from which hc plans 
to come back at ten o'clock, in time to go 
to a kind of nocturnal garden-party at 


About much of (his we already know ^ ^ 

from Professor Edel's copious and absorb- nB -tffSr V. 

ing biography. And we already know, from 
the same authority, a good deal about r 

Constance Fcnimore Wonlson. thc expatri- ' *•' l : 

ate American gentlewoman turned popular 

novelist, with whom James established in \j 

Florence in 1880 a friendship terminated \ . (l . 

only by her suicide in Venice in 1894. To \ 

(his despemtely devoted admirer - for she \ 

was certainly that - James was unde vial- \ 

ingly attentive and gracious, although in a ,t\ 

rather wary way. They meet, he reports to . j \ v 

Howells, “at discreet intervals", and the . / . 

relationship imposes upon him, he seems to . ' " / 

hint, the not particularly entrancing duly of . ' 

reading her books. Her middle nRme cele- ~ - 7 / •*’ V. 

braied the fact that she was a grandniece of ' \ ■ ■ \ ' y : 

James Fenimore Cooper, and although it is " ' • / /'.•‘•j 

improbable that he ever addressed her as - j- 1 ]'•$,'• 

other than Miss Woolson, it is regularly as *" 

Fenimore that he refers lo her in his correa- ' \ & ' 

pondence with others. There Is a very Faint *"• 

flavour of mockeiy about this, much - 1 f 

increased when she becomes "our good - » j 

Fenimore". (In a letter to Stevenson in j 

1892, not included in the present selection, ‘ I 

there is a reference to "the good little \ I 

Thomas Hardy", who has published in Teas j / 

of the d’UrbervUles a novel "chock-full of \ / 

faults and ralsity".) James and Miss Wool- . i • / 

son appear to have agreed to destroy each 1 i , 

other’s letters, but Professor Edcl has . 

come upon fotrrof Miss Woolson's (three of 

tliem being veiy iongi catalogued with the A dt ^ drawing ( mi ) of Laurence BA, va 

william James correspondence. They arc of ,,w * 1,101 m die National i‘onnui i 

considerable interest, and arc printed for on Ji 

Hie first time in an appendix to this volume. ■ 

Miss Woolson is intelligent, vastly admir- 

U 7 im " ° f Sh8rp mockcry ' ', ,nVClS hC dOL,sn '‘ makc » sufficiently evl- 
hA ofimSS"; d0,lu, l!» 1 c rI, « , e r fcwbc dui, .‘ h -"f h« heroes arc in k.ve with ( |,e 
on ihk | b e ejettwnts and she pounces heroines - and why doesn’t he give us u 
on his. saying she doesn’t think a letter woman for whom ^ r„„. „ A., e . us “ 




■K . 


' / 




on June 2S. 


“S^fi'KrssrTr- ™r„v r ™ h d ^ sms sjsssss 

aiuld be dccribcd In . n,ore cteprealn" The fourth letter on* 01 " " rc "' hw? 

3f la8 T r ']; «- end the little nt. B , hm'iSSJSMl* 

il is fortunate that she Isn't e»en ,ha" h“ Sisl. tou we^h".' ,h ? r ' 01 ' c, "y"“ T l , s'y dispnrneingestimnlcofFeniinore.snlte 

really “a sort of . . .of admiring aunt" It is in on hv^n n ^ h . A " d so do 1. 1 could suspected that she was acute enough Kibe 

this character, one supposes, that she wishes on Mrs youkna ' v ' n,,d see yo « u ^ urc ,,f “■ Mc hud been guilty of failurema 

him g "sweet ydung American wUfc"*nh^ ■ be - “St nm ' 11,01 " h,m ’ 


The mould-ranner’s story 


But the genuirtencss of this soifde For In ?Tf n 5 a S 8 ‘ le " O ' c l oek ^ time logo thlscharacter.one’supposes that she wishes SS youknaw - n ' ,d see you ■w«w«»fll. Hc hud been guilty offaHurcbs 

Sl h ^ q eX y C T SWd 10 ft kmd ° f nOClurr,nl ^rfen-party at him s "sweet young 

doubled. Wc have known for ^hlng^lme 

now - and chielly as a result of Professor T’U ^ - _,1 J . 

surprising fact y that Jarn«. d mo^ig*among ^ ^ mould-runner’s storv 

the affluent both In England and on the J 

whs often uncommonly hard up, __________ 

. remind Frederick Macmillan thn^ri'^iVl; Rv Ponl Qnll j ~ ~ ^ ,s,or y- “nd Gilfillan's Bards of the Bible 'loneliness- “u- i ■ 

was the balance owing rohimfol al'ejr’s ^ Bailey ■ . “"wng many others. interest In ■ dnwnin 8 n«w wkniiwIvOgcil Ills hulchicdnepl to 

, sale of sonic seven or eight of them?- the ~ k HC "u* P “‘ ° ut to Mrn h,s livin 8 in 1839, dreamed of Uko S hii ‘f" ’“l 1 cver mc '“h* «w»»- When I lie young Shaw « 

periodicals were increasingly inhospitab^ CHARLES SHAW i jJ*" he f w “ seven - His wages were a Gospel, I hiid foL .i T, “ n In , ,,,c nnully relcnwil from the warkhniw. h 

"I blush toown it. but laminCfof 'Vhen I was a Child “ h ‘ for ■ ■ «eek. As a walking IhadnS happily off to Sumtny schuol.w^ 

money’* oan avowal turning up frequently I"»n>ilucrton by John Burnett 1 mrt"rf U I nC i 81 P^-wwta. he was questions, but 1 had been mnH , r ,T ny ‘he Iviys move uwny from him. 

in bothhh business and his personal corres^ PAFP; Caliban Cooks. £4.50 ° d ,“ rl J ack and fprtfi fr °m 'he were many nuesiions lhcro 1,1 lhc ‘* IMl — 1" awful Iwluliw 

pondence. Alluring, therefore? w^The 0 W5T3 427 the Move-room with the spurrcdm^lnSVnL!!; 06 d ‘ mnoSS ** Ls wri «? workhouse clothes- ife-J 

Bright prospect of large pecuniary gain that 5=SasaS=s=B ^ =a=aas ^^ ' P !“ tcr m °“ ld? in which the newly shaped . 'When i j n while mutes do mil wmit to be tainted. The 

. the stage «emed to exhibit, He r«ls hhn- r-v , '- 80011 dry and harden above the twentv first hlrlh ^kes Show to his other pnssuRC describes his nrsi 

seif, "without swagger”, capable of writing- C ^ a w le * Shaw ‘» extraordinary ^1. ■ ■ .nothing less than running into JL m |n, f 7?n nnd . ,1,s nccc P« a ncc of lhc disadvantages thut dog 

surcessrul comedy "of a senouskind”! ® ^“tabiography originated hi a series Q f do. Aboy would be kept going far ach ° * h ' ™ i " is * ry ' JJ mere,y hints -at the walking In Woodcock Gardens, 

• , , u f : . :;"SL e L a ^ d .^ • published ‘ the - S2 !' ““» tar l« JiiW !■ bh rtil GoSd Friday, uttheuge of seven. •>* 

. Here, then, is the mart that iJrf 1 Sfonbrdsbii'e Sentinel in ili» nariu .onn. ; me perspiration courslnadown hk f-«. maiure- years, mostly as a minister in th* Prrilnrl fnr tlws ■ilaln.iiiulrai’ 


By Paul Bailey 

CHARLES SHAWi 
When I was a Child 
fimoducdon by John Burnett 

0%7?S' ,D " l,M!0 - 


Msiory. and Gilfillan’s Bards of the Bible 'loneliness- “H, u.i , 

among many others. ini , ’ 8lven me n downing never iickmiwledacd his hsiiehtednejs) ter 

He was put out to earn his living in 1839, dreamed of l ^ .k° f wi' h ? n ,,ud cver mc raisniliiti Iwu. When llttf young Shawn 
when he was seven. H|s waet-s n r u ' . ,! ® lhe blind man In the liiiujlv mleiiwtl frmn the workhmw. h 


He was put out to earn his living in 1 839 
when he was seven. His wages were a 

shilling for a six-day week. As a walking.’ I had ” nro ‘ rCLS ftws htipplly off to Sunday school. 

mould-runner at the pot-works, he was questions bull had hn r “J'“ scd muny Hie bnysmove uwny from him. He titsah*. 
expected to dan back and forth from (he were manv oSmiS nU f i 10 f ”’ lhcre in ll »« rfn» — In awful Isolation - l*«o* 
p ate-maker to the stove-room with the spurred my interest in fhem"*® d mnoss ,w is weuriug workhouse clothes. 
p aster mould? In which the newly shaped 'When i IL, j #•* tU* 6 !’ 1, while mutes do not want lo be tainted. The 

plates would soon dry and harden above the twemv first i,1 ^ F 1 d '? kcs Shnw 10 bis ulher passage describes his first awarenejs 
’ ■i k " lhln * |BS """ running * ' *'“ “■» »"‘ i « «npi.nec of lhc ,li w ,L.m.,gcs II, u. dog hin .. .*•. 

would do. A boy would be kept gains fa? ^ ?. ,ry ’ ? mere,y hints at the walking In Woodcock Gardens, oiwhenfl; 


dreamed of Like the hii f" ’“i CVer mc mcnlitw iw "- When the young ShafK 
Gospel. I hiid heauiMt, , n, ‘ ,n n ,1,c nnul,y relenxetl from the workhmw. k 
walking/ I hnd nut r., r „ niJI ', llS ,rccs 8 UCS happily off to Sunday school. 
questions but 1 h«H hr r °J Us!u:d muny | lie hoys move uwny from him. He litsateue. 

!« manv” LSSS j" ^ *■ - i» «-*■ - J- 

lie is wearing workhouse clothes. nis e jr 
while mutes do not want to be tainted, iw 

. ■ .. ■ ■ pi—. 


ll . . . t if "77.., PUUUSHCG II) the ■ thnnere I T," UK B IkRIQ. mRllIT^' un'ore' “ . ^ ,l « w 111 nw UCHKI ITICHIV. HI KIIC age 

_ Here, then, is the road that \id JameMp' ***** in Neatly 1890s. A hLf™oM° n u“ urs,nftdaw,lhii ^ Meth?di« y as , a n, ' nls,er in «« crrqncl for the plnlc-inuker 

Southpon. and to his soon' rewriting the iau deCB, ? e P assed Wore When I, War a Child S k ^ E channels 0lV both, as if. some i JhS«h»S Y ^ "SS" 1 b,J, a,s0 ,,s a 
act of The American so as to provide it with ypewned under the anonym "An Old ° f n !^ don wew * oin 8 QI * scOtae Expres?. Its 

“ Sw ei,din 8. and thereby . "basely Poiler Although its author died in 1906 in of ,hls sma11 P ,ece refills f ° r a distincl P" r Posc — to 

pat% ; country audiences , and "British P° V W ” ^ “are to assume that he was : Afteray , ear a mould-runner, thnt RnolLsh ffj*”*, 1 im P rove nienis 

ihick-wiiiedness” ip general. That the toad ' ha ^ pyat ^ end of his long life. His book is S?;JE. n 1 P ' 2f 0,1,tr pot-works as a 183f 5 8 . h , had undergone since tl» 

grew stonier and stonier as he iritdged on ^ 0o, ®5 e forits optimistic tone, lu His "master'' wash "veteran in luThr ?° hn DurneU P° lnt8 oul 

ihe.unhappy fact docutpcnted in the iattet Jn the new «n(ury as qno In n ? f n u n , nc ^ t B th ? U8h dnly lw emy-five. f " r h ‘j/fJ 0 ™ a M v e Introduction, the book, 

part of the present volume. Jamas is exhb the horrors.he, endured' Throughout his fi? ly P idal of Shaw thar he can write about L, * 1 F renieinfa f red happiness It takes 

bittid 2LC hraiim «n . r • £ chlldhnAH uiKuU natMk * - iRo SU iGH.i GOl Aiic hmia mlik i • P&1HS lO COTlVCV. not bm i • 


grew stonier arid stonier as he irqdged on is ao, f° le its optimistic tone. Its His "master'' wa- 

iheunhappy fact docutpcnted in iheinitat co /!” dc ^ c ® Jn th e new century as qne in [k2Tfo.‘ l,ll ?“* h dnly 1 •/ — - 

part of the present volume. James is exhU *Jich the horrors.tie, endured throughout his Hi ly ?, da of 8haw thar he can write about 
bited as being in considerable confiulpn of ch,Idhood would never recur.. • - this suflen,, callous brute with 4 measured 

mind. Ontheone hnndwe'nndthereiier- ■' compassiort: he is., aware,: as ' manv 

nted assertion that Hie conditions JJ ,|, c Poueri^s ^-lc » IVSy * TmnBn in ,he J hfQ u fc, ereof the lives of the Victorian poor 

2A S, L^ ,lafie flro W rcvoll,n * Ibnl "pne rtadiM and knifiK Stn*'*?* Irt ' W^^'al'oUsnesS^d 
would be imnaiYlnnnhk r«, _ v . 1 . H0 . ,n * on ? from o Id Boitv W H bratishness. It sn'i nft« n u. ... 


English stage hfa “f ' ^ "hould ever have 

■ ■ would lie unpardonable tor goingX 2 m SS2A"? ^ h 'f from 0,d Bo|ty w « 8 b ™ ishn ^- U Mi often that the rcS haw Sufferad ’ 

them i ( one’s liisplration wcnj flor exriu- ^miso^hlT^^ o| Wows rliW befltings isimpable ordoscribing. are ; vivid portraits in the 

’ mercenary ’. From this sokircd now*: hT , ^ - "* r . humble cottage. By the time "Is tormentor in words that tnifait «. — ,u.. ■ autabioRranhv - ^ ,«r 

■an increasing- stream of diSSC !? aU read ,he 

■ with Endlish«idc tv at LSSSSi. . W .t ow . n ***’*-. Thanks to 1 


pains (o convey, is norin e*erd« In 

the m? Iai Dn almosl e veiy pagj Is 

““■HM* no child of thc Sc™ o! 

Shaw wrfcred Ud ' V ' rl ’ aV ’ , ° ,Ufftr '” h " 1 


I heard the birds with a quiet opd* 
flooding my soul, and an IndeEc*® 
gladness . pervading my whole. uj' 
Tiiero came the dawning , sense ot 
relationship to other and 'Mgh« 
things. I had never before felt- * et 
no repining, and never thought a 
hardship to go back to mould-run^* 
antj the stifling atmosphere of the W* 
stove. But while there, I saw a ^ 
walking among the garden paths re«mF 
a book. As it was Good Friday, and 
father's grocer shop was shut up w . 
day, [' suppose he had the l e| s ur f 10 “/L 
he nlmcp.H Now I hnd flCQUifSu aSlfWy 


. uboqt the Theatre lo be deLtaiS ?! 5 ‘ iro,1 ' Srovc - an purchased oui of his ‘each end \£ WokhLSS } ;***&: 'vorkhbuie, f* exireS ’ regdlng youth accomplished^ h » 

22A! 


Oramatbi even though he^ heb everyth toe SHmn “ deskl bookshelves, and i 
, uboMt the Theatre fo be deuSSfe ft "? out of hi 

. Stevenson- to whom more than toanybody 1 /l" 1 '! whflt 1 

else, he writes seriously on the wriier’s arnft JhlSi ? Hmo L * ph f res ' 1 hnvo dredtnto 
.. - he declares (dniyTm^t^ Wr^ Tb^ IVllli.rT ^ I^athfaiilrieroou 
Comptons have beoun trostinn tj.- a ?,! “ r - v ^ s ! n 0 dlf ' crt ni world." It wa: 


after ‘he’ at night f ivas in a dirfereur^rH'-i.:? ^ n ^ yi i Dy , Wo W Ki ^^owh6’died ''''nTu'"' ofOther?. ■ 


dprkness. aftcritll. he had u 
found the books. 


. nv«F - — ^ j.L , 

and hot stove win 
my. Keart., ... 

iot oVcr if- 

Ml is rare Tor youl^ 

He ha^ the hours 

.hehadaenniilc.and 


It is ck-iir (hat James had a tricky liluaiKu 
t'Ji his IihiiiIs, nnd improbable that Mia 
Wouknn, who fouml und raped staiuesdt' 
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The canon of the classical 
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my mind and I knew that they would at shire; and another in the Derby 
last rouse the rest of Europe from its Arboretum. The "Capitollne Faun” 
slumber in the darkness". His companion, appears in marble at Wentworth Wood- 
Henry Fuseli, the Swiss master of the house; in plaster at Holkham and 


Sublime, was overwhelmed: "he strode Croome. There are versions on a 
about saying ‘De Greeks were godesl de chimney-piece at Saltram, Devon, 
Greeks were godesl . . ." and— much decayed— on the attic of the 

wpII in..,* ■ . , . Philharmonic Hall, Islington. Even the 

p" n °^ n cpi ?° de is wonh gargantuan "Nile" reappears in miniu- 
rSSS'-^h 1 ^ * Ure form on lhe A* of Thomas 
L V tl dL . Md stI il, l? ad Banks’s Westcoli monument at St Paul’s. 


On July 20. 1798 a triumphal procession 

entered Paris. It was the fourth anniver- Ihat well-known episode is worth 
sary of the Fall of Robespierre. There repealing. For not everybody agreed at 
were songs, and speeches, nnd martial first. Thc "Venus de’Mcdici” still had 
music. But the heroes and heroines of the her admirers. Thc artists were on Elgin's 
procession were neither warriors nor side. Chnntrey, Lawrence, Westmacott, 
statesmen nor royalty. They were the Rossi and Nollekens all supported him. It 
gods and goddesses of the ancient world, was the connoisseurs who cast doubt on 
immortalized in bronze and marble, the value of the marbles. Trained in the 
treasured and venerated for more than appreciation of ideal Forms, they rejected 
two thousand years. For this was the the naturalism of the Parthenon marbles; 
Triumph of the Antique. From Napoleon collectors of Roman and Graeco-Roman 
himself the word had gone forth: bring figures, they spurned thc simplified sculp- 
back the art of Italy. And here, before ture of the Greeks. They preferred the 
the crowds in the Champ de Mare, in "Apollo Belvedere" to the "Theseus", 


The "Medici Vase” and the “Borghese 
Vase" appear together In bronze at 
Osterley and in alabaster at Houghton. 
There are no less than sixteen marble 
copies of the "Medici Vase" at Woburn 
and many more, in cast Iron, at Alton 


the crowds In the Champ de Mare, in "Apollo Belvedere" to the "Theseus", 
wagon after wagon rolled the relics of grace to grandeur. Their leader was 


collectors of Roman and Graeco-Roman Towers, Staffordshire. Bartollnl’s version 
figures, they spurned thc simplified sculp- in the orangery at Chatsworth also does 
hire of the Greeks. They preferred the duty as a lamp-standard. "Meleager” 


Imperial Rome, packaged to make a Richard Payne Knight— himself a collec- 
Parisian holiday, lire "Apollo Belvedere" tor of Graeco-Roman bronzes— strongly 
was there, and the ’’Lnocodn"; thc "Dying supported by William Wilkins nnd 
Gladiator", the “Belvedere Torso" and "Athenian" Aberdeen. Before the mar- 
the “Spinario”. "Brutus" was there too, bles had even been unpacked, Payne 
and “Cleopatra", and “Cupid and Knight called across to Lord Elgin at a 
Psyche". There was the “Marble Faun” dinner in 1806: "You have lost your 
and “Meleager"; the “Belvedere Ami- labour, my Lord Elgin, your marbles are 
nous", the “Cesi Juno", the "Capitoline overrated; they are not Greek; they are 
Antinous” and even— triumph of Roman of the time of Hadrian”. That 
triumphs, preceded by caged lions and Hadrianic tag was an error dating back to 
followed by dromedaries— the four bronze Dr Jacob Spon. Soon it hung like an 
Horses of St Mark’s. One or two trophies albatross round Payne Knight's neck, 
were missing— the "Venus de'Medlci", Later he changed the ground of hs 
the “Tiber", the “Nile” and the "Pallas attack, from chronology to quality. But 
of Veiletri" arrived later— but here, para- the damage had been done. Not until 
ded as the spoils of war, were the icons of 1816— partly on the testimony of foreign 
Western civilization. experts like Visconti and Canova— did the 

Or so it seemed. These treasures of the En &p government belatedly agree , to 
a orient world had once supplied the P urcl ! ns< ; ,he ">arbl“ for the nation, 


adorns the skyline at Lyme Park In Che- 
shire; and reappears again in Robert 
Adam's great hall at Kedlcston. Bronze 
versions of “Silenus with the Infant Bac- 


to be properly explained. The develop- 
ment- of Ruskin's attitudes, for instance, 
might supply a clue. 

When the young Ruskln— trained on a 
diet of casts and copies— first visited 
Rome and Florence in 1840, he could 
hardly avoid being impressed by "the 
extraordinary differences between the 
usual casts Hnd copies or thc Laocodn 
and the Apollo . . . nnd the originals 
.... instead of coming to the Belvedere, 
as to a known hackneyed form I started 
at It as if I had never seen it in ray life. 
And the Venus, usually in her casts a 
foolish little schoolgirl, Is one of the pur- 
est and most elevated incarnations of 
womanhood conceivable’’. In 1843 Rus- 
kln still respected the “Apollo Belve- 
dere” as a representation of Ideal tniih. 
But by 1846 he had come to consider 
that same Apollo hopelessly 
“unsplritual”. By then he much preferred 
"the calmness of the Elain Theseus" to 
■’the convulsions of the Laocodn". Indeed 


chus" can be found inside the sculpture ,h f _*' a » 1 ’ 


dynamic of the Renaissance. For cen- 
turies they had been the very touchstones 
of taste. But lhat Napoleonic Triumph 


largely to prevent their going abroad. 
Huydon noted in his diary: “This year the 
Elgin Marbles were bought and produced 


gallery at Petwonh; outside the sculpture 
gallery at Woburn; and— most effec- 
tively— in Valadier's version in the ante- 
room. at Syon. The “Dying Gladiator" 
reappears In stone (by Scheemakers) at 
Rousham; in marble (by Vlerpyl) at Wil- 
ton; and— most memorably— in bronze, by 
Valadler, in the great hall at Syon. 
Scheemakers made a stone copy of the 
“Lion Attacking a Horse" for Rousham. 
Nollekens made marble copies of "Castor 
and Pollux" for Shugborough Park, Staf- 
fordshire, where they joined casts of the 
"Furietti Centaurs". In London those 
same centaurs flanked a cast of the 
"Medici Vase" in lhe staircase vestibule 
of the Royal Academy. The "Farnese 
Captives" were compressed into a 
chimney-piece at Northumberland House. 


chosen, meanly conceived, Bnd unnatur- 
ally treated, recommended lo imitation by 
subtleties of execution and accumulation 
of technical knowledge”. In fact, "no 
group has exercised so pernicious an 
influence on an as this". By 1856 Ruskin 
could tell Charles Eliot Norton lhat the 
"Apollo Belvedere" was "a public nuis- 
ance". By IHHti the "Venus dc’Mediri” 
had dwindled into "an uninteresting little 
person"; and as for “The Arrolino”— that 
"wonderful cobbler"— it seemed not only 
a “nuisance" but irredeemably “vulgar". 
In fact in 1880 it required something of 
an effort for Ruskln to recall that the 
Tribune in the Ufflzi— "not the size of a 
railway waiting-room”— had "actually for 
the last century determined the taste of 
the European public in two arts!" 

The canon of classical taste had turned 


marked the zenith of E lame.' tS£ f" ff ,ic ^ ^ hC 

m.tw.MH, „i , : , Introduced “Theseus to John Kents. 


authenticity was already being questioned 
by Kholais: Mengs and Winckelmann had Elgin emerged from the affair bankrupt 
pointed tbe way. And within a few years and broken. But he had helped to initiate 
their reputation had been virtually a radical transformation in European 
edipKd by the fame of the Elgin Mar- taste. Hozlitt, for one, rejoiced: the pres- 
He*. ence of the Elgin Marbles in London, he 

Tw ,»i ,h, Arnlq,,, sets out lo chart P™! 1 '"/,' ™" lh ' F ' n, * r,s “P ?' 
this chapter In the histoty of taste. Its MwUmbo of veely la d elfea ellon — In 

«™, Is "The Lute of Snsslcnl Sculp- *“ ch ""V , hav ' I “ l " sp ' awll “ s ri ‘ nd „ 

«K=" between iSOO and 1900; “the crea- «“P'"S •"£»» 


Rysbrack made a copy of the “Farnese The canon of classical taste had turned 
Flora” for thc Pantheon at Stourhead. 0 ut to be a mirage. Even so, Ruskin 
Wyun even turned her into a symbol for never i ost sJghl Q f the value of authority 


an agricultural prize medal. “Cesi Juno” 
supplied the model for Sir Joshua 


In art; the necessity for lhe existence of 
some yardstick of excellence, some 


Reynold’s Fortitude in the window he aesthetic absolute by which to measure 


(tau, the diffusion and jhe eventual dis- 
solution of a ‘canon’ of universally 
admired antique statues." In other words, 
the subject of the book is thc rising and 


vapid and abortive". So much for the 
"Antinous". Here, certainly, was a cul- 
tural watershed, the seeds of a second 
Renaissance. The first Renaissance bad 


designed for New Collega Chapel, 
Oxford. The "Mattel Ceres" turned up in 
marble at Chatsworth, and in biscuit in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum. Poor Corea, in 
fact, often did duty as a gas-lamp in Vic- 
torian London. 

And so the paperchase goes on. The 


contemporary creation. "Respect for the 
ancients”, he had written in 1842, "is the 
salvation of art, though It sometimes 
blinds us to its ends. It increases the 
power of the painter, though it diminishes 
- his liberty; and if it be .sometimes an 
incumbrance to the essays of Invention, It 
is oftener a protection from the conse- 


r ns f . rom ,he / edl5cove H ty of H ;- cn ‘ 

Oraeco-Roman sculptures wer f period J ome - the "“S ^ ,™ c 

* ^ centuries. It traces their rise sue- discovery ° f , Rnclent <%**' J" 
cfactly; but II ducks the Issue of tlicir lSJ „ hadl ? 

decline. The catalogue is superb. The bib- J^ dlct ’ B “ .J? 1821 11 BCqulred the 
Nraphy U admirable, The illustrations Venui d ® Mil ° ’ 

are lavish— there is even a glorious Pnnlni Meanwhile, those gods and goddesses 
<w the dust jacket. But the explanatory in the Vatican Rnd the Ufflzi had been 
chapters ore far too brief. The nineteenth replicated all over Europe- And here— in 
century section, in particular (Ite shift in tracing the cult of antique (or repro- 
taalc fr om Roman lo Greek, remains antique) marbles during the course of the 1 
curiously thin. eighteenth century— Francfe Haskell and 


much-restored "Zingara' slmpera today ^ of a ^ dty . ^ whole sy8tom 
on a chimnev-piece nl Powderham; she and dtad „ ne of Mli the collected results 
^ !te a ”S“.i!S of “>e experience of ages, might, but for 


Stourhead. And the "Dancing Faun" still 
dances: in bronze at Blenheim; in marble 


the fixed authority of antiquity, be swept 
a«my by the rage of fashion, or^IoSt In the 


curiously thin. eighteenth century— Francfe Haskell and 

11 ™ in 1799 that Lord Elgin Kt oul Nk *°'“ St 

■ mriundor' to Constantinople, tints,- •» ™ r [ °° lnole * ,re ,ra “‘ red with 
mined to bring back casts, drawings nnd Q h US| ? ns ' 


*peclmens of Greek antiquities to nceel- James Adam chose the "Apolllno" as 
trate "the progress of taste In England", one of the statueB for the dining room at 
Toe slightest object from (lie Syon: its pose seemed "the most agree- 
AcropoUi”, he wrote, “is a jewel". His able attitude that could be confined In the 
nwtbles began to arrive In London in niche". There was already a miniature 
.1803. ^Ur yean later they went' on version on a diimney-piece in Spencer 
*®0W. The fashionable world flocked to House, and there was soon to be a full- 


Rt Wentworth Woodhouse. The Wrest- gj are Q f novelty; and the knowledge 
[era” still writhe in lhe landscape at Stud- haa (a |( en centuries to accumulate, 

ley Royal. In the. entrance hall of the prin^pips w hlch mighty minds had 

Athenaeum. Dinne dc Gabies still at on |y | n dying, might be over- 

greets arriving members; the Apollo thrown by the frenzy of a faction, and 
Belvedere" still guards the staircase; and, a t, ail doned in the insolence of an hour." 
outside, the “Pallas of Veiletri” (glided in , • ' ' _ „ ’ 

recent times, und presented with a spear) That was well said. But during Rusldn s 

stands sentinel over the entrance to club- own lifetime, the industrial process had 
land’s academia. Not all the replicas, of g° no far to undermine the tangible 
course, were equally austere. The "Her- authority of the antique. From marble, 
maplirodlte" sprawls today, coyly as ever through bronze, to lead, plaster and ter- 
on its quilted bed: in marble at Pelworth; racolta; and thence, from electrotype to 
in bronze at West Wycombe Park, where porcelain and papier mflchd: replication 
Its pudenda doubtless amused the Hell had become multiplication. Antique 
Fire Club. Rather more chastely sculpture had slipped, and slipped badly, 
"Cleopatra" continues to gaze out across from the salon to the suburb. TTie cult of 
the lake from her shady grotto at Stour- lhe antique, the presdge of Renaissance 
head. “Cupid and Psyche" are still art, hod always depended, at least in part, 
entwined at Cobham in Kent, and at Ick- on scarcity and Inaccessibility. When 
worth in Suffolk, "Marcus Aurelius" rides touchstones were turned into clicMs, the 


, .S 0 ™ 0 , to the courtyard . of Burlington ter casts of Ca mlllus were installed. « 
House- Later still they went to the British bronze version oi the “Laocofln' was 
Museum. John Flaxman took one look given a special niche in the great hall at 
“to renounced the "Venus de'Medlci” Houghton. At Blenheim there is soli one 
*°r ever: compared with the "17168008*', version of the ''Aifotlno”, and another of 
' «> told W, R, Hamilton, the "Apollo Hie "Venus dc Medici". both In bron 2 c 
Belvedere" wits a mere dancing master. At Chatsworth there is a "Minerva Oius- 
: Own maiter Canova, the greatest tiniani", a “Farnese Hercules and a 

' w*lptor; in . Europe,’ refused point blank "Faun with Kid"; an “Aristides . t 
■ •^ to.cqniider restoration: it would be "Germamcus" and a “Celestial Venus . 
KSS-y W M*a to touch them With At Stourhead, Wiltshire, the same 
li*? 1 ' '’nwmikW figures"; he told Venus de'Medlci " ;s mmhed jvhh lhe 
• teal flesh/ in its native “Callipygian Venus’. At he 

benjamin West called them: “Apollo Belvedere” Is paired _wlth the : 
■■ a “ d Wished he. was forty years .'.‘Diane Chnssereiise", just as they were. 


ihe «Sr .h; «r 


K quadrangle nnee 1727. Welter Psler, 

greet hell nt Wilton. then orllegc Fellow in Classics, seen,, to 

Even after the eclipse of Rome by hnve raised no objection. 

Greece, such echoes of the . Vatican and — . — - — , ■ 

the Ufflzi continued to reverberate in the E. Arnlzenand ft. Rainwater’s Guide id Ihe 
halls of our great museums. Basevi plan- Literature of Art History (635pp. The Art 
ped to include versions of the “Celestial Book Company. 91. Great Russell Street, 


Venus'.', 


■ Gladiator", London WCl. £45. 0 905309 05 7) is n 


"Cleopatra" and "CBmUlus" in the entr- bibliography compiled for the purposes of 
pace hall of the Fitzwilliam. Barry envis- reference and research. It was developed 
aged "Alexander and Bucephalus" on the from Chamberlin's Guide iq Art Reference 
steps of the Royal Manchester Institution; Books and is double the length of its 
Schlnkel placed them on the skyline of predecessor, containinjj.as well as the refer- 
his Alias Museum in Berlin. Sralrke even ence material, ihe most- important works in 


■ ; wait' liter.! • li . V ■ — ‘J — -vr ' , I,a V nl Kin- Komo organ lO WiUWf. jliw.ihw ui mo It.uiiugiuiriii», -tuu,L« re,i« ,>ibwiph 

aDOt 5 er Bt ^TnSck- and yet Romanticf was first Greek, then the Study of Art History -Primory Sources. 

' l h»H ^ a^ noihlng else wood; another Ch ®"*. v y Medieval. And this shift in taste, this Histories and Handbooks: The Individual 

•• n’atura^k :au ^ lcteart0 kce P ”l c 10 anolher w J,- Chau- devaluing .of Rome and al iu symbols. Is Arts- Books arid other works of Reference 
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Group portrait of the mind 


By Stephen Stich 

LUDWIG WITTGENSTEIN: 

Remarks on the Philosophy of Psychology 
Volume 1. Edited by Q.E.M. Anscwnhe 
and G. H. von Wright. 

218pp. £16.50. 

0 63112541 8 

Volume 2. Edited by G. H.-vdn Wright 
and Kelfcki Nyman. 

143pp. £13.50. 

0 631 1255! 5 
Oxford: Blac kwell. 

Think of a representation of a face from 
in from and in profile at the same lime, 
os in some modem pictures. A repre- 
sentation in which a movement, an al- 
teration, a roving of one's glance, are 
included. Does such a picture not realty 
represent what one sees? {I. %sj 

There is a certain similarity between the 
nearly two thousand epigrams collected in 
these volumes and the elegant, enigmatic 
cubist paiittings nf Picasso, Braque and 
Oris. Like the Cubists, Wittgenstein con- 
structs his picture from fragments drawn 
from differing perspectives. Topics that 
have been the focus of attention are sud- 
denly dropped, only to reappear later. 
Illuminated by a vivid metaphor or an 
unexpected analogy. As with many Cubist 
canvases, the whole work is a nesting of 
puales. Dark minings are inicraperaed 
with arresting insights, rhetorical questions 
and disorienting thought-experiments. It is 
left to the reader to assemble the pieces 
mto a coherent picture. Often just as we 
seem to have a bit in focus, the pieces 
come unstuck and collapse into a jumble 
of fragments. There is a robust, poetic 
beauty to many of Wittgenstein's remarks, 
and occasionally they afford us a brief 
insight into the mind or character of the 
man who, more than any other, set the 
agenda for twcmicty-ccniiny philosophy in 
the English-speaking world. 

Wittgenstein's picture of the mind Is a 
group portrait. The figures in the fore- 
ground are our workaday psychological 
concepts: thinking and meaning, believing, 
remembering, seeing, dreaming and 
imagining. Other common-sense psycho- 
logical notions, including pain, hope, sor- 
row, fear, and anxiety, get a sketchier 
treatment. Tho recurrent central theme of 
Wittgenstein's remarks h chat our 
psychological terms da not pick out 
categories of private, inner episodes to 
whfoh only the sub j ect has direct access. 
Rather, the correct application of these 
terms turns on a complex array of facts 
about a person: his behaviour and environ- 
ment,. his level of maturation, his under- 
standing of linguistic practice .and social 
Mnveniipn, the way he is embedded in his ' 
society, and the extent to which his society 
resembles our .own, ' 

How tould human behaviour be ' 
described? Surely only by showing the 
actions of a variety of humans, as they 
are all mixed up together. Not what pbe 


A sensational fnsl novel 



man Is doing non-, but the whole hurly- translation purely in terms of behaviour 
burly, is the background against which will do. Moreover, the ramified complexity 
we see an action, and it determines our of common-sense psychological concepts 
judgment, our concepts, and our reac- suggests ' that no discursive definition is 
lions. (II, 629) possible at all. On this last point, oddly 

... . enough, Wittgenstein finds common 

it is as if our concepts involved a scaf- ground with recent work in artificial Intel- 
folding or facts. That would presumably ligence which argues that if we are to have 
mean: If you imagine certain facts a detailed and accurate nceount of 
otherwise, describe them otherwise, than common-sense knowledge and concepts, 
e way they are, then you can no we will need the resources of computer 
nger Imagine the application of certain languages, and our description will be in 
concepts, because the rules for their the form of n computer program, 
pplicatton have no analogue in the new Cognuivisis, in contrast to bclmviour- 
umstances. (I T, 392) ists, have no illusions about translating 

r rtn(H „ r_ _ , mental terms into behaviourese. Nor do 

Way " C 8PPy ‘ hey ViCW ,hf Nullity of such transla- 
such terms as pain and "sorrow". ti ons as a reason to abjur ' menlaI ; s , ic voe . 

Pain-behaviour and the behaviour of abulary. Thus they commonly cast their 
sorrow— These can only be described theories in terms drawn from common- 
along with their external occasions. (If sense psychology: "thought", ■■memory", 
the child's mother leaves it alone it may “bclier, "plan", “image", etc. Also they 

Cru hprnticfi It ie sc r.n. _i_ : .. .. . . 3 




ciy because It is sad; if it falls down, conceive of their theories as charncterlz- 
trom pain.) ing— albeit abstractly and functlon- 

Perhaps someone will say: How can ^ ly .~ wha ! “ S oin 8 In lhc heads of 
you characterize the concept ■‘pain" bv ,heir subjec “- However, Wittgenstein's 
referring to the occasions on which pain ex P Iora,,on of social and environ- 


referring to the occasions on which pain 
occurs? ftiin, after all, is what it is. 


occurs? Pain, after all, is what it is mental 8trands »n °ur common-sense 
whatever causes it! — But ask: How does P s J’ chol ^8 ical concepts bodes ill for the 
one identify paln7 The occasion deter- L ’°8 nitlvist Project. "Belief, ‘‘thought" and 



v 

O 



one identify patn7 The occasion deter- - - ---- - - -- e- — 

mines the usefulness of the signs of pain. he rest ' at least “ tho > p are commonly 
Thn ... used, just do not refer to goings-on In the 

, our ^7n P i «E’wr P y embeddCd 7 0d , WhiCh . ran «* characterized in Kola- 


In our life in a J neaa wnicn un « ctiaractenzed in isola- 

our lire in a certain w ay . ... tion from the subject's social and physical 

Only surrounded by certain normal - envi ronmem. Much ihe same point has 
manifestations of life, is there such a bee - n "discovered in recent years by Kap- 
thlng os an expression of pain. Only sur- ,an ‘ Pen T’ But S e and others, 
rounded by even more far-reaching par- 
ticular manifestations of life, such as the Wittgenstein repeatedly stresses that his 


.iMuucsiaiions ot me, such as the *™igci»iein repeateoiy stresses that his 
expression of sorrow or affection. (II, P ur P° se is to describe psychological 
l4S - 51 ) phenomena, not to explain them. His 

Or consider hope. mo ‘ ive “ lai 8 e, y therapeutic. When "we 

Someone says: "Man hopes." How picturc of 0ur 


Someone says: "Man hopes." How ™ r !„!,,^ n ^ y lJ *i mpl,fled P lcturc of Qur 
should this phenomenon of natural his- ^ P f . ° rd (l H03j we are led 
tory be described?— One might observe 7°™ ,be aardon P 81 * 1 to the conceptual 


tory be described?— One might observe 7°™ , aarden P 81 * 1 to ,he conceptual 
. a child and wait until one day he mani- ,r ?S* °‘ ^ ce P** c,sm - There can be no quar- 
fests hope; and ihen one could say " 8 a lack of interest In cxplana- 


arfstss 

■ 0} uuk Trlcker lhc Squirrel inecting Rift Double the Bear. 

Countering conscription 


fests hope; and ihen one could say 
“Today he hoped for the first lime". But 


— — — — — iApjaiiu- 

‘' on and theory when it reflects no more 

surely that sounds queer! A!though"lt , Phonal taste or individual 

would he quite natural to say 'Today he prl0rl , ' , ,. ul ,n some of his darkest and 
said T hope' for the first lime". And "’“f 1 [ oubl ' n 8 P as5a S cs - Wittgenstein sug- 
why queer?. One does not sav that a gests , ial ‘here may be no physiological 
Buckling hopes that . . but one does “ rre,B, “ ® f psychological events and pro- 
any it of a grown-up.— Well, bit by bit ***?■. , . point 18 not merely that 
daily life becomes such that there is a ^ P race& ses do not reduce to 

place for hope in It. (II, 15) physiological processes. This much would 

fo " ow from the social and environmental 
to make matters more complex, there ia entanglements of the mental. Rather he 
*•* “Hectlon of facts about the indi- w**™ to be saying that physiology may 
vidual and his sodely to be paired with rote, that no physiological proces- 

I»y c hological concept. Instead, need intervene between stimulus and 
psychological concepts are applied to a behaviour, 
range of quite different cases sharing no 

element In common. Our concept of think- No supposition' seems to m, 

■ng illustrates lhc pom, „lcm,y. Si. t ™ 


‘A novel that drawn blood.. 
I have rear i Si s ter Wolf with 
great ad miration arid 

: iell Cj 111." NIGLL NICOLSON 


Sirtrjwick & Jnclt soil 


Where do we ge;t the concept ‘thinking' 
from, which we now want to consider 
here? Rom everyday language. What 
flret fixes the direction of our attention is 
the word "thinking". But the use of this 
word is tangled. Nor can we expect uny- 
Ih Ing else. And that can of course be 
said of all psychological verbs. (U, 20) 

. Now imagine that someone has to con- 
struct something with blocks, or ‘Mccv 
«mo*. He tries out different pieces, tries 
. lo combine them, maybe even makes a 
; sketch, etc., etc. Now one -says that he 
: . bar been thinking during this activity! 

1 We say, "Think about what you want to 
: ! . "fy before - you speak' 1 .. 'One way of 
. doing- this is to recite one’s- speech softly-- 
. to oneself, or to write it down and make 
‘ corrections. (If, 10) 

r. "I thought: -‘t hiS sllck fa iqd long, 1 must 
try,- another ode'.’: While thlnkhta that 
maybe I sakj hothlng ejt all to myaNL - 
maybe one or two words. And yet this 
. .report is not uiitnie.' . . . (p, 13) 

' If wo Include ‘thinking. silently/ as one Is 
working? Id our considerations, then we 
r; see that our concept .'thinking 1 is widely 
; ramified. Llko a ramified trqffle network 
■ which connects many out-of-the-way ' 
places' with each other. - . 

• ■ Wiftgensiein's emphasis on the sbefal 
, 0 nd, environmental \ components of. bur 


ha lack’ ofinter^f n ° ? Uar ' - propagandist. Russel] had not intended l 

rs By Martin Ceadel 

Bu, in \omeot if dtitaJtS WVKLLACOIT, 5SS; ^ S 

ttere^Mv Wit,8 h ra ' e[ !’ SU8 ; 5 er ‘ rand Rua “ U aBd ,hB «" the motives for involving himself with "II 

Flnt WOrM War S 5" short-term and prartfc 

« point Is not merely flw 326pp. Brighton: Harvester £28 50 8 . *, ,r J bun ®' 

:al processes do not reduce to 0 7108 0050 9 ‘ r ^ ^ P= sl8,,n 8 

al processes TTiIr murh wnu extension of conscription (to marria 

he en s ’tuci k t h r UrrCd " May lf, 916 «, « 

be* i saying^ P^siSo^raa! 2S pte J l ! ti , tle ’ the rea! hero ° r this lucid lo «. partly because of his admire lion foi 
la. that n 8 o phUK more? ^ monograph Is the No- *« men he met In the NCF, aod parti) 

mervtne betwwn sdmulSs and fouS P 1°^ °^ h,p ’ " pacifisr soctet y bccausc f of . ,,i e trebly radicalizing expen 

founded in November 1914, and dissol- etlcc °f being prosecuted and fined foi 

rtf ° iarc ly five years tater - The history of ,he first ,e allei he wrote for Ihe Fellow- 

sss;.: srs^ ‘“ rnod - ily - n " in ,hc cnriy 5 “ mme " f ,916 - 

iking; so It would be Impossible lease of life as the lea'dlns welfare K ,Sl S8011 proved nn ldcnl mana8ef ° 

>ff thought-processes from brain “Hon for conscientious objectors Whni i 1 ^ 1 ” in ,I|C palnful circumstaDce 
i. I mean this: If I talk or write makes the NCF interesting K? ?* I916 ' 17 - He showed lact and sennw 

I assume, a system of impulses between -its original and “its a h,.Z! I'?! (P artlc ulnriy towards the owr-work« 
t from my brain and correlated roles. Set up as a strict-narifl fi ^ qU | e ? 1 Mlss Marshall) and was able to work »ul 
spoken or written thoughts. But catering mainly for vonno'ffnrt J! aoc clJ ' holh the obsolutiats, the logic of w&os 
aid the system continue further ILP socialists posilion hc '‘nderxrood. and (lie alter 

ihcctlort of the centre? Why and CIlfford AlS “vS uncomnr3 na,lv,s,8 ‘ whoM deslre lo nvoid 
his order not proceed, so to ing in its rejection of Iha^mni? 3 ’ "cnl physical or psychological damage ■ 

"^ h ™ ? c- «B> "»chi„ e , "SSL r ho i h ; rc r'“ d - 1 Sci "*"! nst jsi 

man ye . re b 8 o: „ ow i h», e ^y, H »» templed Into comproml^ta !*, f “ hc . w “ s ,10 ; " ‘XShta » 

a again, I recognize him I or der to minimize the sufferings oMta less “UellecUml honesty obliged h 

r his name. And why <toes «lf-coiifldenl members. 8 P 1 ** 0 . c,eur on occasion) seemed a \m 


No supposition seems to me more 
natural than that there is no process in 
the brain correlated with associating o r 
With thinking; so It would be Impossible 
to read off thought-processes from brain 
processes. I mean this: If I talk or write 
there Is, I assume, a system of impulses 
going out from my brain and correlated 
with my spoken or written thoughts. But 
why should the system continue further 
m the direction of the centre? Why 
should this order not proceed, so to 
speak, out of chaos? (I, 903) 

l.saw this man years ago: now I . have 
seen him . again, I recognize him, . I 
remember his name. And why doe* 
there have to be a cause of this remem- 
benng In my nervous system7 Why must 
something or Other, whatever it may be 


ooin ine Absolutists, the logic « wtu 
position hc understood, and ihe sit 
nativlsts, whose desire to avoid pern 
nenl physical or psychological damage 
prison hc respected. Set agnlnst theae > 


. » * Him I I - — or LIS lesS 

remember his name. And why doe* ““-confident members, 
there have to be a cause of this remem- The tension between there hvn 
benng In my nervous system7 Why must Hons was expreSin at lewi C2' 
something or Other, whatever it may be, running controversies The fihn^Vu. 1 ' n8 " 
be^tored-up there (n any Jbrml W 

? tj [ acc A 1,avo te en left behind? was brought to a head hv .hi w ' 
\Vhy should there not be a ■nwelmin^i _^ ad by : ,he Hom ® 


handicap. 

By the autumn of 1917, however, l 
Russell and the NCF were losing he 
They bad done all they could for 
alternallvists, and had achieved aln 
nothing for lhc absolutists, some of wl 


' ine 7 ' ,T , " “ oemna/ Drought to a head hu ih. u — -•«, miuivuh, ana naa acnicvcu - 

not bo 8 psychological Office scheme whereby J number of 1 ^ r olhing for ,he absolutists, some of* 
, ^ty to which no physiological reg - sdeatious • objertore were altewpd had corae to r °allze that, In the cha 

ulariW ^corresponds? If this upsets qur undertake alternative: n P 0 ^«I climate following the colbpi 

0?Ca ^, ^ en 11 high time * camps, .To the tonsTSjSo? of VlIi ? t n T « ri ™, conscientious objectors war 

ihey were upset. (1, 905) . T ■ ; absolutUt foundL mort NCF J J loo « er » ha «P«rbead of the sin 

mv'T? ^ and “w mw * *** S 

zfsrzzi -SI* ™" 


uwuauivmiuua uujcwmi* * 

longer the spearhead of the stm 
against war. Russell realized this too, 
withdrew from full-time pacifist wori 
was thug ironic that he found hfr 


iranic mai ne — 

imprisoned for an injudicious senteat 
-one of his last contributions to the N' 


natnral law, which does - not coyer the wherab y ,h « govemmen, !“■ , thu8 imnic that he found h 

Intcrinedjary stqte? (I, go9) ' V’ered from Ihe fallure of the imprisoned for an Injudicious sentea 

n„. ' ‘ r . '• machinery set un In the Mlitia™ 21- ■ n one I* 81 conlributfons to the t 

*o«[d never talk like that, Acts of 1916 Wnal. In gaol he accepted firet-dh 


. ttiiu auya- mat a. liv- 

ing creature, jgn animal body, b » 
machine in this Sense?. (1, 9ift) 

Many of 'Wliigenstein's admirers. mWlf 


^ 

wlw 4ce Wi|lgenstela as a kindred spirit' rtnia^ ^Mnnrsi^ ^ i? 1 ^ tb i e “ ahd^w^ ^ ^“fMtelnment of cabinet ministers , Jo Veliacott's absorbingly de 
tod |o cognUivisu whose ‘ paradigia h^' STmoi^ ' Office, pffidah. . ; . .. mU,WCn slqdy will be welcomed both /or Us 

f»m* : to dDRiinate recent experimental theme S e '] H • .. Wifi-tta founddri in P* 5 of Russe!) in an unfamiliar rok 

psychology. DchdvEourhts convnoniy urge aenstein’s wriilmf^H B ° d , a ^ an J^ reconciling these ' dUcordani’ Inn a£ ^ of ‘ also : for;the light It sheds on ithe^C 
Ihhi talk about mental slates SpriS 5E MoSrJnh ■?» '«lly yffBSi s^BSSSS whIch study h«s yel becn-pub 

cari . be .translated Into, talk about ce!toWy : nb 'TS* 1 --' 1 *- active SuTfniaLrt wS (though one,. It seems, Is ImminenO 

behaviour. Dm If IVitlgenatefn is;rMt taeStS ’ “should be. noted, that the general 

then no suet translation fe: feasible 8 If. Pferhap^those 'SwuSSi hj 5 *« n rti6wh'fltto.\hc strains rf ture- presented, by Keith Robbirts 

i»yoholaffca| concept are IntcnvoVcn Wilh tfc ha?& fouiht aid SSV ® ,rM v h J<?h " ^ ae Sn th ^ r stan dard tttrks.cn 

Mrial and environinedtal . notions, then no think aeain , • " ■ ^ ■ havc 1 0 -JP 11 !* ^ SSKsaSSS^iS-'- peace movement and conscientious o 
. again. :^rouble;jhc»teiv tkm fn the Fim World War Is confi 

^ T v W and; „lher than algnlricramtly revised 
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In search of the conclusive 


By Christopher Booker 


william GERHARDIE: 

God's Fifth Column 

A Biography of the Age: 1890-1940. 

Edited and with on introduction by 
Michael Holroyd and Robert Skidelsky. 
360pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £1 1.95. 

0 340 26340 7 


The recent big push to re-establish Wil- 
liam Gerhardie as one of the tnnjnr writ- 
ers of our time has all but come and gone 
(gloomily compared by Michael Wharton 
in the Spectator to Hindenburg's spring , 
offensive of 1918). We have ngaln been 
regaled with accounts of Gcrhardle's 
strange life - bom In St Petersburg in the 
]890s, brilliant success ns a young 
novelist in England in the 1920s, mys- 
teriously running out of steam In the 
early 1940s, Jiving out the remaining 
decades of his life as a scmi-reclusc in a 
darkened West End flat behind the BBC 
until he died in 1977 at the age of 81. 
His friends (such as Michael Holroyd in 
the introduction to this book) have recal- 
led how, at his death, they searched the 
flat for the great four-volume novel on 
which he was thought to be working dur- 
ing those last four decades; how all they 
found instead, apart from a few notes and 
boxes of press cuttings, was this fairly 
lengthy non-flction work God’s Fifth Col- 
umn, originally written at just about the 
moment when Gerhardie’s creative flow 
was drying up in the early years of the 
Second World War. All that remains, 
perhaps, is to consider the question "why 
did Gerhardie run out of steam, Rossini- 
like, in middle life?" - and at least some 
of the evidence crucial to an answer is, I 
believe, to be found in this curious vol- 
ume. 

God's Fifth Column seeks to capture 
the essence of the period 1890- 
1940 - years when h nenr-mortai sickness 
had fallen on Western European civili- 
zation, as it must have seemed to Gerhardie 
while Hitler's bombs crashed down out- 
side his Hallam Street windows- through 
a series of some fifty short essays and 
vignettes, representative of what Gerhnr- 
die was trying to say about the age. The 
stoiy opens, as the nineteenth century 
"entered its last decade”, with Margot 
Tennant at twenty-six, the Kaiser at 
ihirty-one, Tolstoy at sixty-two: 

. ■ the doors of a German lunatic 
asylum had closed on [he new inmate 
Friedrich Nietzsche. The afflicted 
mind, taking leave of the body on the 
threshold of the mental home, hnd 
Altered at largo, wondering where It 
might lodge. It entared tho soft skull 
of one Adolf Hiller, just then seeing 
the light. 

The book which follows may be token 
on several levels, nnd It must be said at 
once that a number of the episodes are 
splendidly anecdotal, well written and Tull 
o* fine observations. As befits an author 
who grew up In Russia and until 1918 
was almost more Russian than English, 
Gerhardie is particularly strong on the 
Rtjjdan strands in his history, as in the 
various chapters on Chekhov, Gorky nnd 
Tohioyj the last named 

could not take to Gorky. Gorky's 
nose, that of a duck, put him off. And 
neither women nor dogs took to Gor* 

• ty; significant' that! Dogs and women 
n this respect had an Instinct abso- 
lutely infallible. Gorky wos like a 


theological student who had been 
forced into taking Holy Orders against 
his will. He had the soul of a spy. 
He’d come, God knows whence, into 
the land nf Canaan, sniffing round 
everywhere for something to report to 
his Gad, and his God was like a water 
demon with which peasant women 
frighten (heir children. 

'['here is u hilurinus rc- telling of the 
familiar story of Tolstoy's flight and death 
ul Astapovo station - with Sofia 
Andreycvna’s first reaction to the news 
that her husband had left home being to 
rush down to the lake and jump in fully- 
clothed, ns she had so often done before, 
to attract sympathy to herself. 

In his chapter “Tchaikowsky's despair", 
Gerhardie is good on the "Pathdtique", 
which represents 

the most powerful bombardment of 
the nerves, of the pathetic sense, of 
the self-pitying strain in the individual, 
yet devised for a foil orchestra and, as 
such, presumably has come to stay. 

While the chapter on "Lenin and the 
Class Struggle” opens: 

Finding (he imperial government of 
Russia unsympathetic to his ideas 
Involving its liquidation, Lenin went 
abroad, notably to Switzerland, where 
he urged the Swiss workers, lamenta- 
bly deficient in class haired, to throw 
over their government. It is strange 
that political fugitives, such as Lenin 
and later Mussolini, having the 
unrivalled opportunity during their 
stay in Switzerland lo learn how the 
exemplary Inter-racial, supra-national 
State is run, not only learn nothing 
but, after attempting without success 
to wreck the model State which has 
giVen them refuge, arc also Impatient 
to get home to wreck (heir own. 


corpse was to exclaim “now at least 1 
know where he is". 

As both his title and subtitle imply, 
Gerhardie was intending to make a very 
large general statement with this 
book — both about his own epoch in par- 
ticular and about the historical process in 
general. Hovering behind the confusions 
of our sublunary human existence is the 
Platonic Idea, the state of perfection, the 
fully resolved Whole. Human beings, by 
their imperfections, make of their lives, 
their personalities, their attempts to relate 
to that state of wholeness, what Gerhar- 
die calls "Inconclusive formations", 
“God’s Fifth Column" is that mysterious 
element in human life which invariably 
and subtly trips men up, and sabotages 
their aspirations, precisely at the point 
where they are imperfect. It is, if you 1 
like, their Achilles’ heel. The most obvi- 
ous example of what Gerhardie is getting 
at, because it is the most clearly stated, is 
the way that Tolstoy, who tried to lave all 
the world (and told everyone else to do 
so), could not love his wife. In so far as 
his ego made him incapable of practising 
to the. foil the shining Christian ideal he 
preached, [t was precisely this inability to 
love the human being closest to him 
which tripped him up and made his short- 
coming obvious. 

But Gerhardie’s notion of “God’s Fifth 
Column” ceaselessly at work, humbling 
the proud and making them ridiculous, is 
more than just a revival of the ancient 
idea of hubris and nemesis. There Is actu- 
ally a much larger purpose behind it: it is 
as if God is somehow working through all 
these individual and collective Imperfec- 
tions, using them as grit to make some 
great eventual pearl, endlessly refining 
the human race towards some distant 
state of perfection, the “ultimate conclu- 
sive formation", the point where the 
Platonic Idea is finally realized. And it is 


The gentle, bemused figure or Nicholas II is only gradually, with mounting dismay, 
another which recurs through the earlier that one realizes the nature of that slate 
scenes of the book - often in company with of perfection Gerhardie has in mind, 
his bombastic, self-important cousin Despite his constant references to the 


What is the spirit which might be 
said to be the breath of modern Rus- 
sia? It is of course the healthy absence 
of class distinction . . .far from mak- 
ing men uniform, it is iu fact this class- 
less uniformity which gives the mod- 
em Russian a chance to develop his 
individuality ... no Soviet citizen 
could be conceived as going through 
the tortures, for instance, of a Proust 
threading his way through the social 
labyrinths of the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain . . . they are forging a new 
deal which, as Mr Stalin has pointed 
out. Is to raise (he communal means 
to enable each to receive, not as al 
present according to his merits, but his 
needs. 

Oh dear. I hope any need tor comment 
is superfluous- although, in retrospect, it 
might seem particularly ironic that Ger- 
hardic should express his relief that the 
“tortures" endured by poor Marcel 
Proust in the drawing-rooms of the 
selzieme had al last been eradicated in the 
Russia presided over by "Mr Stalin" In 
1940. 

The question remains— why, at the very 
point when hc had written this extraordi- 
nary, clogged, unsatisfactory book, did 
Gerhardic’s creative Inspiration appar- 
ently leave him for ever? My own suspi- 
cion is that it was because hc hnd become 
seized by two equally powerful, ' but 
totally irreconcilable views of the world. 
On the one hand, he was gripped by a 
genuine mystical apprehension of eterni- 
ty, the Platonic Realm where all opposi- 
tions are resolved. There is a fine expres- 
sion of this in the closing bars of the 
andante of Mozart's SUifonla Concertante: 

. . . there is that abrupt transition 
from the yearning of an imprisoned 
• angel for lost paradise . . . then, 
right at the end, suddenly it Is heaven. 
The full noontide of Ihe unimaginable 
day. Not sad, not yearning now: pure 
ardent being. 


Indeed, as they stood there, risen In 
• the astral light over their mangled 
bodies, bewildered, huddling together. 
For an awful instant Anastasia was 
pulted back into the dreadful moment, 
but they killed her, and she was safely 
back In the fold. 

Oerhardic is generally strong on the 
death Scenes. Another splendid chapter is 
“The Death of Proust” (whose "Idea of 
‘back to nature 1 was |o be driven in a 
closed cor, muffled up to the ears In car- 
digans nnd fore, to observe through a 
pane of glass the hawthorn in bloom"). In 
tho chapter on the death of Edward VU. 
one retids that Queen. Alexandra's .flirt ■ 
reaction when she saw her husbands 


' V; : l •;< 




Anthropomorphics 

Outside the serious media , the violence of orimals 
Bhh’erJng, darling But Tom kcepB hlsanpofiling Inteitt look. 
Hunting, we know, Uniostly a form df shop ping • . 


Les A. Murray 


On the other hand, in his eann-bound 
self, Gerhardie the diracmd wanderer, 
born in exile in a vanished St Petersburg, 
never at home In the England he 
returned to in the 1920s. felt Imprisoned 
by his rootlessness. He did not feel that 
he fitted in or belonged anywhere. And 
he came fatally to confuse his own per- 
sonal sense of social alienation (which he 
blamed largely on the absurdities and 
impenetrabilities of the class system) with 
that sense of cosmic alienation which lies 
at the heart of any true religious aware- 
ness (such as his certainly was). Failing to 
recognize this fatal confusion of the 
earthly and the metaphysical within him- 
self. he unconsciously reached a total 
impasse. Whhout knowing it, he was try- 
ing to square the circle - and I believe 
that rt was probably this more than any- 
thing else which caused his inspiration to 
seize up. “God’s Fifth Column" (or, as 
one might put il, the devil- for what is 
the "devil" but a personification of our 
human imperfection, our capacity to 
make "inconclusive formations”?) hnd 
claimed yet another victim. 

As n final, trivial point - I am nol quite 
sure what was the purpose of employing 
the distinguished historian Robert Skidel- 
sky to "edit” this book. -Apart from a 
short footnote painting out that the chap- 
ter "Lenin and Usury" seems to draw 
more on the views of J. H. Hobson than 
those of Lenin, his contribution appears 
to have been minimal. Gerhardie is, for 
instance, permitted to refer to Lenin as 
"Nikolai Ilyich", presumably a. confusion 
of "Vladimir Ilyich", with his sometime 
pseudonym “Nikolai Petrovich". Like- 
wise, the ageing Liszt, who died in 1886, 
»is described ns having taken a belated: 
Interest in the work or various Russian 
composers, including Prokofiev, who was 
born In 1891. Surely it would have been 
kinder to Gerhardie’s memory simply to 
correct such lapses? 


Wilhelm II- and Gerhardie's chapter on (he supernatural, it Is not on some other 
murder or the Tsar, his family and servants phw of eternity that the Kingdom of 
nl Ekaterinburg is one of the most moving Heaven is to come about. It is, as has 
accounts of that horrendous episode I hBve been suggested so often, something we 
rea( i ; are on the way to here on earth— and the 

' . . . nature of that earthly paradise, oh dread- 

AMMO,., ‘h, youngest , barelyM- not h|„g Sot, nor less then 

teen, had fallen m a swoon, and when t .|n S o- Ss SOC i etv 
she recovered she saw the bodies lying 
round her. She began to scream, and 
was killed. Her little dog stood yap-' 
ping over the body, till they finished 
him too. 


round her. She began to scream, ana j, was , hali &n j ,hat alone, which God 
was killed. Her little dog stood was apparently urging us all towards. It 

ping over the body, till they finished was ( j cRr 0 jj c | Bg3 th a [ was the original 
him too. a l n from which, we all have to be 

II Is vain to ask why such things are redeemed which placed Tolstoy In such 
done. Nor Is it easy to balieve-and terrible toils as the aristocrat who wished 
indeed no religious being can or will «ve like a peasant, which Pro^t tried 

believe- that: al this moment all con- exorcize in his ba J 

SS35SS Ss^T.TtJss 
WS-H a-ivisSS 

SSSs 

back in the fold. p[ aCe one 's faith in such simple earthly 

Serhardlc is generally strong on the hopes, not least because it may lead one 
ith decries. Another splendid chapter is to m nkf such statements as: 




America may have her social fads, her 
smart sets, her old families, her Strikes 
and lockouts, her fetishes and preten- 
sions, some even, more puerile than 
our own, but she hHS rid herself of the 
fetid Sable, , the fatuous assumption 
that class distinctions are inevitable. . . 
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commentary 



Guilty 

By Hugo Williams 

Brothers and Sisters 
Cinixenta and 1CA Clnciims 


“Whnl annoys me about English society is 
i hill, take the Lady Dian.VPrince Charles 
tiling, if that's still allowed, if that's a norm 
«if values that the aristocracy and upper 
middle class have und if they arc taken as 
being alright, they do permeate down. And 
then you get uspirotions coming hack up 
■ ■ Richard Woolley on his new film 
Brothers and Sisters , the mosl expensive 
production ever to be funded by the British 
Film Insiiiuic and the fust io gei a West End 
release. “It was of primary importance to 
ute that it put its message across. I wanted to 
get to ns wide mi audience as possible nnd so 
I simplified the structure." He simplified 
the structure ull right. The film reminded 
me of one of those big wirc-and-puper 
lanipshndcs: n yard of political ephemera 
wrapped round a visible commercial 
framework. 


Real 

By^Robert Hewison 

Heartland 

Various cinemas 



It's ahum two brothers, both upper-class 

bastards but in different ways. David, the - V 

wet, lives m commune with Patricio and 1 ' - ® 

works hard hi being h worried social Oomtld Morgans: “Divine" - n m. W ii » , * ' ’• * 1 

worker. He says things like ■■We're trying to Washing, from Degas io L Laundered «**«*» Women 

work out a new code of sexual behaviour" KyU G,,lk ‘ ,y ' Q Sl - w * 


worker. He says things like •■We're trying tu Washing, from Degas to the Laundei 

work out a new code of sexual behaviour", 

lire tends that Penthouse is pari of his 1 — ■ 

research and casualty leaks his inlidclilics to p ■ - 

I l ‘ ,! 1 ricin : He * vis '« cd by his brother James, I, Oil 10SS1 0115)1 
a bl impish major in the armv. "What's ihm ^ 
list of birds by i he phone?" asks James, who "" 
envies David's access lo -free love". "All R,, t d , .... 
itviulnhle are ilieyT “No they aren't", snaps 1 Olll Phillips ■ 

Dayid. “It's a telephone tree in ease there's ■ — 

a ‘ ,hc r f u 8^ 1 " Incredibly, they go Hie Triumph 0 f Death 


Heartland is a completely authentic film 

*™. f r ine »«» «ra 

hlmi in Montana. Based on th* m. 

■■Mis 

Of hi first year or so she spent aUre- 
mote upland ranch at Burnt Fork, where 
a widow with n seven-year-old dlueht? 
she arrives from Denver City to 55 
he housekeeper of the solitary and 

taciturn widower, Clyde Stewart. 

Tl,c director. Richard Pearce, i*, 
Heartland as a demythologizing Western' 
here is not u covered wagon or TrS 
Indian in sight, and the only time a cow- 
boy uses a gun is to kill a pig. l DstM rt 
me emphasis is on the reality of the land- 
scape, and an hard work. Elinore falls fa 
tove with the high summer pastures, but 
Grandma Landauer, the German Inunig- 
ram neighbour who rides like a man and 
ranches like a man, warns her of the 
winter and of her own husband who fane 
to death. Grandma Lumlaucr's is just 

sassias gtteMrr 

r ■ ‘ lhon >o nsk her how many hens are laying 

" 1 nnd what she paid for the seed potatoes. 

Undeterred. Elinore stakes a claim to 
the vacant plot next to her employer's 
land, :md prepares to go in for home- 

grandeurs, is too smothered in its imagery slC;lJin P 1,n her own account. Stem 

of excrement to let in or emit much quite talkutive, and tells her that 

light. 9h e will never make It on her own. It 



- -Tiw. n - , . -rr--a miu nc is asaing ner to many 

Tlic Triumph -of Death ' e bcsi Rwdkin s work hus hod its him, and she accepts. At this point there 

Birmingham Reperto ry Theatre J!** ^"’Pcrcd by humour. Both *« a welcome change of mood, for the m 

: , , . yJZl I ' Com f and Ashfs were vcr y ,, 1 irn oul to Hkc cadi other, and as winter 

-SurncH licre near the heart of darkness wc , y and Cries from Casement closes in a baby is on the wuy. 

" lh fS l -vwwHrtM Its mother qnd lP ur h a Ps Ills best) achieved u perfect bill- ^ 

the sun. struggling through a compressed 8nce ot what It is almost too apposite to Tho win,cr - ns predicted, Is harsh: their 

wedge of time which contains within two cab ,he 8™^ and the gay. The Sons of 0nB cowb °y has left because there is not 
generations the Crusades, the Inquisition, wl,h ils low risibility, suffered from f no,, 8 h money to pay his wages; Elinore 

me Reformation and the Theatre of having no element in the action whicli S cnc,,n,borc d by her pregnancy; there Is 

Cruelty. The archetypes are seen through stood 0ulside it to mediate with tlie nudi- ? ot enou B h feed for the cattle; the emit 

the imaginations al their archetype-setters: p nce - Nl}W The Triumph of Death frlslhii- ^ ‘ w uvcr ' I ,,L * ^liy Is born wilfM 

we see not just Joan, but Dreyer’s Joan ity ni! ^ devoitra itself before our eyes. Two hfllp durin 8 « blizznrd, nnd later dies. As 
with Artaud hovering over her after his ^holastic monks promise early on to hold ft 51 "®* they face ruin, but Elinore 

spirit has dominated all the previous a door °P cn on a work that desoeratclv . burs,s oul: "I huw u child baric J in this 

fl ctR>n- needs the counterpoint of their cuinmcti nndl ‘ ° nd lJ,u c y c,c of wrk and birth 

Ono hardly needs to name the writer- tary - bul thft y disappear only too soon and doat h r «times. 

jussstmo: 


■ • wii ■ i vi unib as 

appears that he is asking her to many 
him, and she accepts. Al this point there 
is a welcome chungc of mood, for the m 


My first reaction was to assume that her wedac V.i '"t? T- “ mpressec 
Foul-moiiihed client had done it. but we are gencralbnsX oSjJJ 1 !!* 1 with ! n l i m 
never told one way or another (The film !L d ?" Crusades, the Inquisition, 

has « highly quest ionn file slogan: ‘ One m n Cruelfv STh ' h<? 01 

killed her. All men are aniltv "i tS h, y ' ■■ arche ^P es are thraugli 

unacceptable coincidence is fhat not o^ly £ 

does the murdered woman rent a room ncu with ArtnnV b “‘ °/ eyer s Jofln 

to the commune, but her sister happed to 2 t h« Ws 

be nanny to the major’s children and has Kti domlr,i, ' ed al1 thc Previous 

t .°- needs to name the writer: 

linking the brothers’ worlds and providiS hit^rotar M pIay by ° av1d Rudk[n ’ 
bath of (hem with a (not very aood> motiwf Z of the British 


Tho winter, os predicted, Is haisb; tfieir 
one cowboy hus left because there is not 
enough money to pay his wages; Elinore 
is encumbered by her pregnancy; there Is 
not enough feed for I he cattle; (he cretii 
freeze over. The huliy Is born wilfMM 
help during a blizznrd, nnd later dies. As 
spring comes they face ruin, but Elinore 
bursts out; 'J huve u child buried in this 
land!" and tliu cycle of work and birth 
and death resumes. 


m. sing me Drainers’ worlds and providing that volWeeV The Drodueii™ r . The flljn funded by (he Araerkaa 

both or them with a (not very good) motive, theatre- whose admln>r« k f formidable nfece tif r iir j®u' S u Nollonnl Endowment for the Humanities. 

^ ■ IWJhW l wouldn't have been eon- of ft ^hS^ «£2Tl 11 h 2! “ ^ ! lmc CSpc ‘ “ nd n ■» °f worthiness permeates h. 

vniced hy Ihe case agaitKI cither of them. J ,^ 1 . , ^ ? '° pl T' FrcJ “ h cve^ offarl Io diKOliW 

These molfvcs, I would have argued Hrp whn »i c ■ . dniniatisl s exposed, h . f Mother and Veronica romance, hut tlic ell v-dwc tier's fanlssy rf 

Sr®^^. l ,‘“ <i "“ ,lmlyi0lhc " ,l " d u ”“ E o T? bTriTrL”,! ™!^!^ 1 SSS a ^P re ; '"'»'-“>l»nliclly [hrMtom to owMf 

Sr?? 1 "—" ss 

rffiKriri » «. » — 


D Z .X -j """Jiuiumgseicctca tacts. Wc • 1,10 ulcatrc nnd glimpses of mu!,l ™w sonlcwlH:re■ , , exce ii on , n. “ n *:„ ' „ thn Sco ,*ii 

Hre taken forward two weeks so that a a drama yet to come from Rudkin ofhtoh says fl cha nicter towards the end nf it.. ° nt ‘ J' p . lorn . as , ,hB hl ^ 

caricature weekend at the majortcouritre wIf ' Oddity ' ,0 - Igh half. Indeed it floSs tWs work and SS?* ^ 'Ll BuM 

BiaSSsSd ^' tgFssntsS E&SggSi. 

between the brdihcnt and learns for the first i drnmn of realism far routuif. 


.. A selection from Roth’s 
’ iejghtbooks since he won - ! 

1 ■ tyGfaMw CplunibUs ■■ 

: 'it reviseci, - v 
’ oefixhtiveVi^ionof f ^e ; 

, BrCastllntroduclibn /.• 

by Mar tin Green, 508 pages. 
224019228 £8.50 v 


I HB nanny overnears an argumem • • . 

between the brothers and (earns for ihc first 

Shipwrecked 

pomts out to him. but at least James is an ' ' -t 

, honest bastard." As Ihe weekend nroeepck *^*~~— 

v -2, W* ^ to ouI«»8€ by the major:* ' « i V ' : « ' ' . ' 

ealloMopprMCh ioyvire. horte and ctlid. By N. S. i ThofflbSOIl 

apd the social worker’s suddenly sejgneurfal * *"• *F auu 

. attitude to the hiourning nanny. Every ’ — — 

, SD0 ®'' from, the brothers receives a euilt- tk- r - 'n 
monger! rig shot of the fatal evening which *^8® Broiuea of RJace 

by the end or the weekend, is looking like ArC ■ calq 8 icHl Museum . Florence 
. one. of the most Wretched In ih* ht 0 »n«i •• 


worn* V S° c ; 1 nbw^ML to . have may 8*ve a clue as to the nature and nafioital- 

: immediately 1 reraLzabSVbdn^i^ T " y ,° f ,he trans P or * ation - ' Itee I *“]" 
-• tradition of GreS Of tcenra™®h?n he anC er, ‘ pDrt nenr R,nce ' which mlg U 
' account Ihalr presence in the area. 

nanre wljl occupy scholars for some time to ' There ls a ^8 surprise concerning th| 

«>me. But some authorities, such as Werner crar,5mans hlp of the statue* themselves- A 
- ruths apd Antonio Glullapo, are speculal- facl only discov0 rad }n the Drst place by an 
. tpg that the $ta tups could be by Phidias who u * trafion * c probe and other specially 
WMfded over the decoratlvfe bas-relief'mar- deve, °pc : d techniques is that the statue* 
B fi!li°/.! be Pa , rth ^° n artd | iholfgh famous s - eyelaahes. Ups and teeth- were !apii- 


V Kanrfi^ aboiu^ ,S °'' er ' sha s P el 'dS hour$ publkizbdand discussed -wjth the twO iaVge [ 0l! hisstatues ln gp|d and ivory, Is known to ' " a, - d with si lver, most of which Is «» v 
t 9 t'TO-iamp.park where* Jr 00 ® Warriors (both over six feet taSv ^y c wo ^ed in bronze. It 'was Phidias c,esrty v|s,b,c ' Complete with armour am 

'■ “Vi l 00 "’ **4 frMlpiii fW4.l» Shallow wilier off RIbcb, Staff 1 S'l-WhO!;^, g i™„ «*, <(e«. ra u„„, ,Sa mu.) 

y «« bfo„4i oSd 1 ^bl™he : h«"««pec»culinlghl, . 

- i iSEfIS “ ^ scared en° u gl. , l | I were found mjhc toniHn Sca bya skindivcr AlhenJahs sftet the Marathon victory in ih* ' 

! L ™ k I d0 ^ , hah * Ca&rLKpin fl i d f St °r ’ n " Rc 0«ia ^ nctl which iwfe iaVnoSS ^ As » i«. thejr light Classic grace ha* 
bu' she went denza ArSllo^ ^ SopHnten- ^ t0 ^ ^ twq SKST.'.lUKd the; . Florentines' hearts: . ,«« 

‘ £*£■ Jlfc-wk a ihrilicf a ™ ate ^ and profeSab has b«n busily 

; conceived, along the lines' of the LontfAn : ^ ■ riD ^. eb^Matien arer two ' standi™ " Of were: simply looted:- fl tUnrV Drifllneliu tkau UiaM Aflltf HfiVf 


wii: 

r :; Kept wanting 

.artuno.on.nn 


• f rlehi < ■ 8 wcm denza ™.aopnnWn- ■" ,B,,, ^*MJUiq lha*e be two of tiiem? ■ mrea *be; Florentines' hearts: . 

n oaltenr. k — - — "j 

^ we »** over «he recent Christy 


• . YS • \ ( i: ^ r - * “ y v yp , v 1 . tno 


> Ostia, been on show over the recent Chrisima 
iuch an .period (before returning to their "native 
l * ms of , CaJabria), but they are being kept In Fior 
thp sllc cnep for (he spring and sqmmer. 


• : -T- 


commentary 


Original sin 

By Peter Conrad 

La Travialn 

Metropolitan Opera, New York mid BBC 
TV 

To plBcate Ileana Cotrubas, who sings' 
Violetta, the Met has settled for a visu- 
ally nondescript and dramatically ten- 
tative new Traviata. Cuntrubus 
dedined to work with John Dexter, 
because there seemed a danger that he 
might want to intepret the work; Dexter 
conceded defeat, and in his stead as 
director the Met engaged Colin Graham, 
from whom no analytic or interpretative 
complexity need be feared. Dexter - 
who at the Met has been responsible for 
a hieroglyphic Aida and a Rigoletto set 
on and around a festering tower of 
Babel - may misconceive Verdi, but at 
least he has a conception.- Graham did 
little more than issue stage directions. 

The performance, conducted by 
James Levine at his most hard-driven 
end rhythmically unrelenting, relies 
therefore on the dramatic initiatives of 
it* singers. Cotrubas lacks the agility 
ind amplitude of voice for the heroine. 
Her coloratura in the first act is frantic 
not ecstatic , and instead of a Hooding 
. benediction of sound in her renunciation 
of Alfredo she emits a plaintive 
whimper. She looks, as well, more a 
mousy MImi than a Parisian sophisti- 
cate. But she is cunning and sensitive 
eoouah to atone musically for these 
physical insufficiencies. Indeed she 
capitalizes on them by making Violetta 
vulnerable not brazen in the first scene. 
Too vulnerable, perhaps - would the 
case-hardened courtesan be so unexpec- 
tedly disabled, so instantly demoralized 
ty sincere emotion, as Cotrubas is when 
she nears Alfredo’s voice through the 
open window? In her renunciation, too, 
ns panic and despair not heroic self- 
kaness which. Cotrubas - movingly but 
questonabJy - emphasizes. Her collapse 
’* insu,t ls tcrrif ytog, as if 
we life had been suddenly shocked from 
«r while she stood there, and her con- 
sumptive wasting is touchingly por- 
rayed. But still she is closer to Mlnti 
to Violetta, unable to manage the 
angelic Impersonality of this. 
J™ **2 wh °. like ail his sop- 
cewtr «>»Ji C f fl,ei Ihc maternal Intcr- 
W h n redeemer ^ Ihe Requiem. 

IhEft"? P*”’ l0 °- P laycd 
: Cornc11 MacNeil, die 

WbIhmK ° f T ravlata approaches 

• Hh fmS S* s H® cU ? n of 'he Requiem. 

■ Sllv r ***** PWty is urnmn- 
Pstrtarch r ^ pr ? ba j, lc ( tl,c censorious 

! this it CBn hard y i lflVC been Invited to 
Graham** 0W J revc1, nnd onc of Coita 
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Tjavitua is as religious an opera as La 

Form del Destino. 

The Met staging is notable mainly for 
he return of Plaetdo Domingo, after a 

Oinfi« ipB |i °L l ? croic vocaI anguish as 
c " cu!t ' and a burned-out 
and embittered Hoffmann, to the 
juvenile lyricism of Alfredo. His voice 
in the early scenes thrills with aidour 
and elation, and is then thickened for 
the distress of “O mio rimorso” and 
hardened for ihe haughty cynical asides 
ot the gambling episode. Dramatically, 
ne s as appealingly vulnerable ns 
Col rubas . Violetta’s apparent 
treachery ages- him and teaches him 
cruelty, but as soon as he repudiates her 
he regrets it and becomes again a gangl- 
ing, confounded boy, picking up the 
glove with which the Baron has chal- 
lenged him but not knowing what to do 
with it. He embodies. Tike Verdi’s 
music, the trusting, affectionate eager- 
ness of youthful animal spirits. 


Black and white 


By Jeremy Treglown 

Macbeth 

Royal Opera House, Covent Garden 


At ihc beginning of ;i weekend in the course 
of which you could come in Tram the garden 
in Edghaston or Ampncy Crucis. pour 
yourself a drink und, without taking of! your 
wellingtons, switch on u TV performance of 
Traviata Cuming live from the Met - if lh:it 
doesn't represent progress, what does? - it 
seemed perverse to struggle through the 
traffic to Covent Garden, only to be taken 
back to the 1950s hy John Napier's un- 
wicldily portentous scis and costumes for 
Madhuh. 

This is the Nuck-uud-whitc Macbeth 
show: black for Evil nnd Night (tlini is. for 
almost the entire opera), white fur their 
opposites (Duncan's brief appearance, 



A plaster copy oj Joseph Durham's lost monument to Leigh Hum. The bust itself was 
removed from hcnsal Green Cemetery' some time in 1972, neatly cut from the top of the 
memorial stone. (The copy Is In the vaults of the Kensington and Chelsea Public Ubrarv.l 
Efforts to trace the bust are brine made by, among others, the Keats-Shriiev Memorial 
Association, c/o Richard Russell (a descendant of Leigh Hunt's}, Headmaster of St 
George’s School, Windsor Castle, Berkshire SL4 1QF. . 


done - it has become u cliclif of production 
for Shakespeare, if not for Verdi - as an 
ecclesiastical procession). Straining your 
eyes, if you have any left after the witches 
have blinded you with their floodlight- 
reflecting mirror, you cun make out a vast 
dork pyramidal set. made up of about 
fifty one-foot-high steps: a useful platform 
for the magnificent if over-crowded chorus, 
but otherwise n hindrance to the perfor- 
mers. It worked great destruction among 
the principals on the first night, hem-lines 
ripping nnd ankles twisting as they struggled 
up and down. 

The chums arrange themselves «m these 
steps ns required, traipsing on and off 
whether ns witches, soldiers, retainers, 
banqueters or refugees - it seems all same 
to them- and when they. are thete they sing 
wonderfully (the conductor is Riccardo 
Mini). Whul they arc doing there other than 
singing, though, except in tlic well- 
conirivcd, genuinely horrifying apparitions 
scene, it would be hard lo say. In the 
banquet, for example, they certainly 
aren’t banqueting. Elijah Moshinsky's con- 
ception of the work is at its crudest here. 
The irony of thc scene is exuberantly 
brought home hy Verdi. His orchestra 
oompohs boisterously like a municipal 
hnnd. Lady Macbeth and her guests sing for 
ull they ure worth about driving away dull 
care, deal It to grief, and so on. while all die 
lime Macbeth is appallingly confronted with 
his nightmare of guilt. To play it, as 
Moshinxky has persuuded them lo. as 
grimly as if everyone sees through Mac- 
beth's eyes, is lo deprive the scene both or 
this irony and of the change of mood as 
Macbeth's behaviour becomes uuignorable. 

Rcnato Brusnn secs the hero, it is clcnr, 
as a man more witched against thuu witch- 
ing, and gives u passively tormented per- 
formance well within his vocal range. This 
Inys inure on Rena in Scot to as thc Ladv. 
and though she was cheered on by her 
first-night supporters os if sha was running 
in the Loudon Marathon, she did not come 
up lo expectations. Her high notes are 
hard-edged, hcr dynumic range often seems 
contrived, and she waves her arms uhaui 
like Shirley Basscy. What is this she is 
miming? Getting something down from a 
high shelf? Beating off n rapist? Night and 
daggers, in fact, in that order: "Tu, none, 
ne awolgi I di lenebra imraota; J qual pet- 
to percota / non vegga II pugnale . . ." 

What with all this, and Mucbeth’s vil- 
lainous eyes furtively roaming round the 
auditorium, it is good lo see some real 
acting from Neil Sliicoff as MacduiT. During 
“Patrin oppressa" - a passage when the 
suppliant chorus benefit for once from 
being static - Shlcoff twists and snivels 
really quite like someone whose children 
have just been murdered, and he sings “O 
figli. o figli miei" with penetrating lucidity. 
This, at least, is a lot better than watching 
TV, even if It is in black and white. 


Body language 

By Barbara Bray 

Lb CMsale 

Thdfltrv ties'. Bourfes,. do- Nord.' Paris *. 

The Cherry Orchard, which wns given its 
first, realistic production by Stanislavski at 
the Moscow Art Theatre in 1904. is illumin- 
ated ih all Its dateless bepuly by Peter 
Brook's rigorously non-renllstlc version in . 
Pari*. Chekhov always insisted that the 
writer |nu§t never judge, and, in opposition 
to his early interpreters!, saw his plays, 
especially this one, as predominantly comic. 
To both these aspects of their original. 
Brook's company are completely faithful.-' 
The loving and attentive Impartiality with 
which the Whole group of. characters is 
created lets each actor delve to the roots of • 
his part, apart at the same- time absurd nnd 
tragic. By making every syllable or the text 
work, (he actors produce a portrait gallery 
of man's paradoxes snd contradictions. On 
the'pqge' One v.; Trofimov. Ranevsktiyii and 
the rest may seem to he conceived- os 
• Ijumoqrs". each with private ohscssiohs 
apd manne(isims. On the stage they becpnrjC . 
complete matt: oiid women, the peculiarities 
thH( stipefficially motivate and often divide 
I heiti tjply serving iq pojnr up the humanity ■ 
tltfil makes them one. It is almost as if each 


character possessed. In his or hor own 
personal permutation. Hie whole range of 
human characteristics. Brook matches even 
ihc murginal characters lo this conception: 
v|n The brilliantly staged Act 3, the Station 
Master, invited to make up the numbers at 
thc party but seeing his recitation ignored, 
twirls llpslly but proudly off-scena in u walk 
of his own. 

The Bouffes dti Nord is a delnpldatcd. 

. unrcstored.'time-blnckencd shell of a tradi- 
tional vatides'llle. und in this production 
there js no stage as such nnd no curtain. The 
aclipn takes place mostly In thc mnin body 
of the auditorium- occasionally overflowing 
on to the galleries and nisles. There'ara rio 
sell; and the only props ura a screen or two 
and several carpets which, rolled up, do duty 
»s tqblc and chairs. Ibis involves q good 
deal of athleticism, and the great gain is a 
' balletic quality in the acting- Bodily move- 
ment, instead of hieing tamed and 1 conycnr 
tioriiiiizcd hy furniture, reflects mood And 
emotion. Perhaps the only fruit in the 
staging Is some lack' of miislcaiity in the 
sound of the cherry trees being cpt down, 
liisd - or the twang, of tho- breaking harp 
•Slrlhgs. "V 

'French productions Of foreign plays tend 
to fc'prese pled qs tadapiations" ev^lt when 
(hey are merely straight translations. Jn^ this 
case, though there have 1 been structural 


modifications. Jean-CJaude Carrier’s text 
brings , every line as dose as possible to 
succinct modern French, without super- 
fluity or anachronism- The language is 
^tipped down ad that, As fn the original, 
every word and every silence carries weigh t. 

Natasha Parry as Ranevskaya. Michel 
Piccoll as Gaev, and Niels Arestrup as 
.Lopukhin lend a cast in which everyone 
brings his part to vivid life. You are made 
to feel. that each Individual happens only by 
chance to be in his own skin and situation, 
working oul his destiny in terms or his 
fortuitous attributes. For example, one is 
surprised at first to see thc pretentious valet 
Yasha played by the very short and swarthy 
Maurice'Bdnichou, but the apparent oddity 
soon becomes a demonstration that we all 
have to play our pirts. however unlikely, 
with such minds and bodies as wc are born 
With. 

Brook compares Chekhov'? dramatic 
technique so tlic cutting ’of certain films, 
passing from one image or' emotion to 
another before any one is expressed exhaus- 
tively. Brook’s interpretation of The Cherry 
Orchard recalls, perhaps deliberately, ihe 
work of thc Japanese Zen clneaste Yasujiro 
Ozu. No Cultivated nostalgia, no sen-, 
timentality; instead, the almqst Common- 
place is shown in aych a way a* to' stir us to 
our depths, ... ' 
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New Oxford Books: 
Economics 
and Sociology 

Work and People 

An Economic Evaluation 
of Job-Enrichment 

Henri Savalf • 

Absenteeism, high turnover, and 
lack of interest are the tangible 
signs of crisis In work organization. 
The author argues that It Is the 
organization of the work Itself 
which must be corrected (not so 
much a question of costly 
Investment but of inviting workers 
to share In creating new forms of 
work organization) and presents 
strategies of change and practical 
solutions, with case histories from 
French Industry. £15 

European 

Industrial Relations 

The IDE International 
Research Group 

The Industrial Democracy In 
Europe International Research 
Group has completed the first 
stage of a major International 
collaborative effort to assess 
comparatively the effects of 
national schemes lor employee 
participation in ten West Europeaq 
countries plus Yugoslavia and 
Israel. In this volume the existing 
systems ot collective bargaining 
are examined In the political, 
social, and historical context of 
each country. £15 

Industrial 
Democracy 
in Europe 

The IDE International 
Research Group 

This volume, which complements 
European Industrial Relations, 
contains a systematic International 
comparison of the effects of legal 
and formal provisions for Industrial 
democracy. The Group concludes 
that the Influence of employees 
and their involvement In decision- 
making depends on the socio- 
political environment rather than 
on technical or economic factors. 
£20 ■ 

OPEC and the 
International Oil 
Industry 

A Changing Structure 

Fadhil J. Al-Chalabi 

The International oil Industry has 
changed dramatically over the last 
20 years, especially In the 1 970s 
with the emergence of OPEC as a 
real force In the International oil 
■market. Dr. A 1-ChalabJ/ currently 
Deputy Secretary of OPECi charts ' 
the ohanging patterns of 
controlling power In the world 
oil Industry In the systems of.: 
extraction, through lo pricing 
and marketing of crude oil. 

Paper covers £6 

Introduction 
to Normative 
Economios 

EJ.Miahan 

Paper covers E&.95 - 


Oxford 

University Press 
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A Poem about Angels 

\ou whiiI (o wrllr n |im>m nliiint hh^Hh. 

Not because they are winged ami while anil lialucd 

And in ninny painting* very beautiful 

Bill becniirtc yon have kccii ninny things and reinenihered 

Only angels. Yon arc certain for example 

That you walked on famous- streets, 

Under lowers, over rivers, around the parapets 
Of ancient walls, medieval walls. 


Once, you watched beeches (urn to cypress 
From a moving train, and every time ynu looked. 
Another season. Surely, there were niounlnliis 
By the side of the road. You wrote it down. 

Only the angels are intact, marble 
Or otherwise, recorded, ynu inuigine. before break fast, 
ftlitybe it dorr dawn by some lucky % isiuimrv 
With a paintbrush. You believed especially* 

The story of the man who Tell asleep and woke 
To find his Mary finished by the angels. 

Vou would like to know those thorough angels 
Willi nninPB like Gabriel; the cherubim, die seraphim. 

All yon know is how impassible it is 
Milhuul ilicm. The stones conspire ngnbisl you 
Wlib the heavy elands, and everything through glass 
Or, worse, that cracking memory, flushing tents 
And camels between the high pink towns 
Of was it 1 uscaiiy ns if the slides you never took 
Got all mixed up. Only orcnsiuual the empty screen 
ror you to fill with all your angels. 

In flic dim church, n darker patch of wall, 

*The (handiw ork or angels. A face 
More gentle than (lie finished circle 
Of a mooli altering your court yard, 

Unhinging buildings from tlielr heavy stones. 

The angels enultl help you with anything. 

They could show you how to use a - word like dream 
Or 1 in the middle oT n poem, presolug vou 
With secrets like their oldest Mends. * 

Prophets, patriarchs and kings. 

Still, they're busy with gardening 
And Gad to deal with who la old 
And must be disappointed. 1 suppose 
The scenery gels dull, If you're 
An angel. All that cloud and pearl. 

There aren't chariots of fire 

Every day, you know, and it’s a long lime 

Between appearances in dreams. 

One night, they are gathered on a cloud. 

A moon, completed, rises, catehos them off guard 
And before they think that is another mouth 
And I have done nothing, one cries, Gabriel. 

Look Gabriel. And Gabriel, transformed, 

Pills down his harp, which has been ptaving 
Only mechanically for the last two weeks, 

And hums a iong-dreiiitird psalm. 


Thin is beautiful 


Jacqueline Osherow 


Winner of the Silver Pen Award 

•fo^thc^io.stoviistandiiig book written in English 
anjil piiWishod iii England during • ig8o V 
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By Carol Rumens 

SHEILA MACLEOD 
The An of Starvation 

190pp. Virago. £5.95. (Paperback, £2.95) 
0 86068 164 5 


In a recent survey, one in every 200 ado- 
lescent girls was shown to have suffered 
from anorexia nervosa. Originally more 
widespread in the upper social reaches, it 
is now increasing among working class 
girls. Older women are not, as used to be 
thought, immune; nor are men. Is the 
disease simply n reaction to the invasion 
of our lives by the commercial stereotype 
of gilded youth (forever panting, but not 
from overweight)? Or is its source in the 
more subtle and various demands on the 
individual within (he family? Sheilu Mac- 
Leod, while not discounting the former 
possibility, comes down strongly on the 
side of the latter, citing evidence from her 
personal history and quoting such radical 
thinkers on psychiatric illness as Thomas 
Szasz. Her conclusion Is, roughly, that 
when a person is defined by others in a 
way which conflicts with his or her own 
self-image, anorexia can be one of the 
defence mechanisms that the mind sets in 
action. Other theories, including the 
"slimming disease” notion of popular 
psychology, or the more sophisticated 
interpretation of anorexia as a revolt 
against sexuality, contain some truth, but 
fail to take into account the "positive 
strategy" that the apparently destructive 
act, however misguidedly, embodies. 

That a writer best known as a novelist 
should choose to treat so important and 
personal an experience not in fiction but 
in terms of documentary and thesis sug- 
gests that she may be engaged on a cer- 
tain crusade. As the anorexic wills away 
extraneous flesh, so MacLeod carefully 
strips away the myths, setting expert opin- 
ion and private suffering in fruitful coun- 
terpoint. Readers interested in the 
novelist's version should turn to her ear- 
lier work The Snow-White Soliloquies , a 
fantasy about a girl encased in a glass 


coffin, which can be seen, though the 
author denies any conscious intuition, ns 
a metaphor for anorexia. For all its 
admirable objectivity, this new investiga- 
tion is nbo the story of a psychic journey, 
and mnny of the descriptions drawn from 
personal experience huunt the memory 
like poetry. 

Sheila MacLeod whs sixteen when she 
first suffered the loss of appetite thill in n 
few months wns to reverse her weight 
from a hardly enormous eight stone five 
to five stone eight. She was the bright 
elder daughter of a hardworking, respect- 
able family from Lewis in the Outer Heb- 
rides (they migrated to ling hind when 
Shelia was five). Writing nbout her early 
childhood she interestingly compares the 
process, common in small communities, 
of naming individuals according to some 
specific characteristic or trade (Jnncs- 
the-Milk for example), with the wny in 
which fond relotives will tng n child, 
sometimes for life, with attributes it may 
not in fact possess. "She’s going to be 
stout— just like Dolly" remarked one of 
Sheila’s aunts to her father (Dolly was 
her mother), provoking in the child n 
rage she was loo “well brought up" to 
express. The epithets she most frequently 
heard, however, were the rather more 
intimidating ones “good", "clever" and 
"healthy". 

In tracing the history of the disease, 
MacLeod raises some interesting 
hypotheses. For example, she suggests 
that during the Middle Ages anorexio 
may have been common among 
witches". A major factor contributing to 
their persecution was their apparent abil- 
ity to exert some control over their nwn 
and other people’s physical states. Not 
only versed in healing and midwifery, 
such women were also thought to have 
power over their own menstruation. 
Amenorrhoea is of course one o( the 
symptoms welcomed by the anorexic as 
her weight falls towards starvation level 
(and in fact was once thought to be the 
cause of the illness). 

In a later age, some cases of consump- 
tion as well as the genteel habit of "going 
into a decline" may have been due to 
undiagnosed anorexia. In fuel when it was « 


first identified In ihe serenteeath 
by the English physician R'ichsrifS 
he dubbed .1 "female ro nsumplio 7J 
MacLeod points out, investigation V* 
made easier by the male authonK 
mnsi accounts. The very fact ,R 
dominant mode of vlewine ih* r 

.JSV'E 

mule unci that it rarely coincides with^ 
female view, is itself, she sugM,^ 
major factor in the genesis of thedfi,' 

Though requiring the breedings 
»f .. patriarchal society, anorexia*^ 
seems to be mmrilincul in descent uZ. 
Uml charts wi.h 

increasingly unsatisfactory rehtuj 
during childhood and adolescence «a 
her mother. The suggestion it thu & 
illness thrives on misplaced mar m 
rather than on any kind of mateiU « I 
led. It ccrlnmly seems significant thrt S I 
was an unprecedented act of eckm. ' 
lodgment by the mother of her daughttf, 
condition that marked the turning-poki 
in her illness. Almost casually one duk 
the garden, Mrs MacLeod quoted Bkb^ 
"Oh sunflower, weary of time' w ^ 
daughter, who immediately identified to. 
sdf with the cold virgin of the poem. 
How the mother offered the girt a rfa, 
and how, as Sheila MacLeod msde ho- 
self eat it, she found her feelings i 
nausea transformed to pleasure ind uts- 
faction, is vividly described. 

This beautifully symbolic 'W 
wasn't, however, permanent. The writn'i 
first relapse occurred some yean later, 
and was produced, she suggests, by fast 
unhappiness in the role of "Mn Pul 
Jones, the famous rock-singer’s wife" — u 
she then whs. And she admits that ihe 
still sees anorexia nervosa as “her’* & 
eape, and as a means of taking chaige of 
her Identity when it seems to be 
threatened. Obviously she has the intel- 
ligence and talent to be able to lire with 
her anorexia, and to use it creatively. Bd 
to the onlooker, the art of starvation stfl 
seems dangerously close to the "in o( 
dying", that art practised by Sylvia PM 
(and celebrated in "Lady Lazarus"), Ii 
which l&M-minutc attentiveness on ik 
pnrt or other people has so frfghteaiojfr 
crucial a place. 


Miracle ingredient 


— = Nevertheless, It la fair to say that Dr Paul- 

R v M A ing has a myatieal frith in vitamin C quite 

oy M, A. Epstein . “iWlaW to any serious body of scientific 

EWAN CAMERON and LIMJS PAUUNGi Rw „ 

Cancer and Vitamin C the j” C9m P al « ned for 

rtoo ... f virtues of vitamin C io preventing or 

0 393 5^4 9nd Nic0,SO1 *- £8 ’ 95 - meliorating the effects of virus infections, 
l™™ 00 4 . y« Investigators of the hfehest 

1 J ave unffi>rmiy foiled to find either ovi- 

Any book la io be welcomed whfch Rem „ ^ [ or a !i ch effec,B * or nn y explanation 
out to explain to the general public the p° uld be mediated. More 

problem of cancer as it Sects the rcsfeaSj 25 Pau,, f haa h f ld the HW vll- 
sdentiat, the clinician, ind- especially the P '“ y an , im P ar,ant - « nd oven 

■patient. Understanding of this manv- curallve ro,e In cancer 

faceted disease can only reduce fear h8S Mt Up H foundall on In 

-. among thpse at risk, and, 'with leu fc ar W or .*» •“ of ««■ sub- 

early treatment wDI be sought with the ! th ,! of lumours to 

Sequent Increased UkeJ of E22Bf *S ** * h « ^king 

long-term remission. ° r beneficial effect,. Cancer patients have 

been receiving vitamin C under this pfo- 

Hie .'first twq sections Of Cancer 

Vitamin C Where Pauling collaborates .with 

elgh^-three pages, deal with the subject [n ' ■ 

such a sensible 'and accurate wav and. in' »_ •' 

such simple and comprehensible Imisuan ■ *®“ nd haIf of ,he book thirty 

that they might well form recomnLded HLi d , eV ? te<i *° “ elaborate 

reading;, for ipre-cUnical mediS^sTuinm ^ n for . p, ^ ln 8 *o much bust In vitr 

receiving thilr -flnt Introduction to thn SSL nf and ‘ hl, . la fo,!bwed by a long 

^ ne ^.P at h,^* <: W reaUsaant growths,^ rories 

-jHpwe^qr, .the Ifook U qne fatal flaw tf^! reflted with ritaiiil B c with alleged 

ST, 


For many yean Pauling campaigned for 
Ihe virtues of vitamin C In preventing or 
ameilnratina »h« ... 


spiritual journey.’ 


support', fl 


clinical (rials of vitamin C in 
patients— and this just at the time wto 
President Nixon was pressing » bare 
the “conquest of cancel' which he ra 
hoping might coincide with ihe Amt«w 
bicentennial celebrations. U is well know 
llial grant applications to 
bodies disbursing public funds for 
are always carefully reviewed and 
l>y loading authorities hi every BeMj" 
vnnt to the work, and If vitamin C rW 
had the curative properties lbs wn 
claims for it, It Is inconceivable that 
who spend thoir lives striving to aue« 
the suffering of enneer should 
uniformly ignored such a panacea. 

Although the first part of ^ ^ 
could be recommended for iw 
account of the cancer problem, tee 
part on the use of vitamin C roiw 
whole totally unacceptable, the ra0 |'_ 
since ii may raise hopes which are uwj 
ported by proper scientific evidea*- 
wonders when someone will write a . 
good layman’s guide to this highly 
subject. 

Collecting Microscopes (I20pp- Slu f?Xc 
ra. £6.95. 0 289 70882 6) by 0«J KJ 
Turner is a well illustrated and 
for those who like to look at. as 


6, l “list. 


Routlcdgo Be Kogan Pan! 

. 39 Store Street, Lohdoh WCi 
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through, these optical instrumenis. ^ 
nlng wlih ihe first principles, 
and the anatomy, of the 
book moves on to* a studyof the d. 
ment or the principal kinds ot - n A l U^i 
simple, tripod and drum, end ^"TieVr- 
the author then discusses the great 
ments and great Instrument nia , 

19(h century; and then the 
microscope, culminating In 

ctollecdbie microscope aco^onea- 1 - , 

tng Mltrofcopes, one of Chrlstic^ ■ 

Kensington Collectors Series, 
chapter on practical advice for tltert |be 
and Includes Christie’s estirnetes cJ,'ihe 
auction .prices likely to be f*? • •rtLaii i 

Iristromenlslri the lOijjJustrflllons- 

a -fqlj bibliography. 7 . 
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to the editor 


The Paul Mellon 
Centre for Studies 
in British Art 


We have had many Inquiries from 
readers about the size of type currently 
being used In the TLS. It has In fact 
been adopted for technical reasons os a 
provisional measure, and we intend to 
be using a larger size of type in Ihe very 
near fiiture. 


Language and 
Behaviourism 


Sir, - As one of the behaviourists 
whose analysis of language Chomsky Is 
said to have “ demolished" (P. N. 
Johiwon-Laird, “The whence of grammar", 
Febtuaiy 27), may I point out how badly 
both Chumsky and Piaget need n hehaviou- 
ral account of the role of the environment In 
shaping and maintaining verbal behaviour? 
Piaget's horticultural metaphor of develop- 
ment is as much an appeal to 
genetic endowment as Chomsky’s innate 
roles of grammar. But language does not 
"just grow”. What develops in the life of 
■ child is a more and more demanding 
verbal environment, The universal which 
lead Chomsky to Imagine that rules of 
grammar are innate are simply the uses of 
language: in all languages people make 
requests, give orders, ask questions, 
describe objects, report events, and so on. 
Sentences are generated, not by speakers 
who apply rules, but by the contingencies 
of reinforcement maintained by verbal 
coinmunl ties- contingencies which I sur- 
veyed In Verbal Behavior. One can dis- 
miss (he role of the environment as “tri- 
vial"— one of Chomsky’s favourite 
wwds-only by neglecting (or misunder- 
standing) the practical and theoretical 
achievements of an experimental analysis 
of behaviour. 

B.F. SKINNER. 

Department of Psychology and Social 
Relations, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 02138. 


Botanical 

Exploration 

Sir,- Redmond O'Hanlon in his review 
of my biography of Sir Joseph Banks 
(March 13) suggests that l am wrong in 
laying that William Kerr, one of Sir 
Joseph’s collectors, Introduced Lilhtm 
foobkum into cultivation, and that that 
®*dnction should rightly go io Thunbcrg. 

I agree that Thunberg made the' first 
Botanical observation of the plant, or so it 
£ generally accepted, but It wns Kerr who 
produced li into cultivation, nnd this Is 
*iiai I said in my book, 

If Mr O'Hanlon is a student of botani- 
st exploration he will know that a great 
plants have been observed and col- 
as herbarium specimens, by one 
. ! I ““I Produced into cultivation by 
DavMia Involucrata Is one ex- 
T* 7 i ; and perhaps more spectacular that 
the Blue Poppy (Meconopsis 
var balleyl), which was 
“wryed by Delavay, Bailey and Forrest, 
»; retroduoed into cultivation by 
^on-Ward, 

,hQl Mr O'Hanlon prefers largo, 
but ik!/’ even ponderous biographies, 
T pur P MC of mine, which seems to 
Wf J >e . en 5 vldcDt to "K»l people, was to 
Jj'jriWe sir Joseph and his life to the 
sWeral reader,' . 

-• . ■ , CHARLES LYTE, ■ 

Cowbeec,,, Nr 


/ , , J Auden ; 

A* 1 d J j 1 pf Qon «i d Mitchell’s 

■i 1,1 ' the Thirties: The 

Larkin 

: ^aaAiXT 1 ' - n lMt analysis, 

■; °f the asc f Jbes fo® breakdown 

| Wetlab»th!^ii^ p Aodeh’s Increasing 

■ whnnJ : ii"® ?H r ® that Auden 
*ords BM. j^^ m P re bended that while 

:: 

■ ,nm Ptlon ; ‘W? : ’* n ° i toUBlo-for con- 

^teiy ( i dIff^' ^» |S t 0 ~ a - rC - 4 orno thing 

t OkeKr L.v- ^ tWnt this is verV 


| -. 10 - I,0l ® eant 

v "'ay be JS ® that argument 

■ y > > •< • both author and 

Cl ;; •• **, * - 


reviewer: Haul Banyan, the last work m 
which Auden collaborated with Britten, 
can hardly be said to have a "real poem" 
as a libretto, and two operas for which 
Auden provided marvellous librettos 
Stravinsky's The Rake's Progress and 
Hans Werner Henze's Elegy for Young 
Lovers, are completely ignored. In a con- 
versation with him on the writing of lib- 
rettos and those for Britten's operas In 
particular, in Oxford in the last year of 
his life, Auden said: "It is a great pity 
that Britten’s operas did not have libret- 
tos written by a professional librettist 
such as me". 

MILO KEYNES. 

3 Brunswick Walk, Cambridge. 


Gout 

Sir, - As someone who suffers from 
periodic attacks of gout, I was fascinated 
by Pat Rogers’s ‘‘cullural epidemiology” 
of gout (March 20). However, I was dis- 
appointed to find that he did not com- 
ment on, or venture to explain, one 
important cultural phenomenon associ- 
ated with it (or at least, with my 
gout)— that other people find it funny. I 
doubt if this reaction can be explained as 
an embarrassed response to others' 
pain— after- all we don’t laugh at tooth- 
ache. Is U that my friends believe that I 
have unwittingly revealed an otherwise 
concealed penchant for port, roast beef, 
and high living in general and regard it as 
something of which I should be mildly 
ashamed? 

GRENVILLE WALL. 

24 Fairfield Road, London N8. 

Sir, - Pat Rogers provides an instructive 
and amusing survey of gout (March 20) 
but entirely omils consideration of those 
remedies which were the most commonly 
used for hundreds of years: those sup- 
plied by the hedgerows. Culpeper lists 
eighteen herbal cures for gout. The most 
popular was ground elder, which is still 
known in some parts as “gout weed’’. It 
is yet another pointer to the connection 
between gout Bnd rich living— as well as 
being an oblique comment on prclatical 
mores - that the plant was also known os 
“Bishops’ weed”. 

DENIS SHAW. 

Clewer Rectory, Parsonage Lane, Wind- 
sor, Berkshire. 


The Wallace 
Collection 

Sir, - According to the criteria of The 
Good Museums Guide the Wallace Col- 
lection would have failed over the last 
three years on the grounds of a) spas- 
modic closure of public lavatories b) no 
guide books c) temporary lighting and d) 
improvised display. And if the building 
works which have made this all unavoid- 
able persist much beyond their present 
estimated completion date of December 
1981 one might add e) clapped-oul 
curator. But as your reviewer Implies 
(March 20) there are still some incidental 
attractions, such bb Rembrandt, Velaz- 
quez, Rubens and Van Dyck. . . . 

JOHN INGAMELLS. 

Director,- The Wallace Collection, 
Manchester Square, London W1M 6BN. 


Dante 

Sir. - I have only recently seen William 
Anderson's letter (Pebruary 27) about my 
review of his Dante the Maker. I am sorry 
he feels I misrepresented his views about 
poetry by sHying . that the experience 
from, which it derives, in his opinion, “is 
likely to ^ take (he form, in the Drat 
instance, of a. visionary message from the, 
unconscious”. But I fear that he attaches , 
too much weight to my use of the word 

unconscious. M . 

As his letter shows, \ could hardly have 
failed to take In his points about the eon- 
serious character, qf the- creMlve process. 
However these seemed to me a great deal 
less noteworthy than his insistence on the 
visionary character of. Pantos in Ua 
experience; and unless he believes that 
the visions he speaks of came to panto 
from above, what else can one say but 
that, In Ihe first instance, they came to 

^^“^^AWDROBfeY. 

Wolfson College, Oxford OX2 6U D. • 


Elizabethan Notions 
of Heroism 


Sir, - Since I think that the prevailing 
Elizabethan notion or antique heroism ill 
ihe IS^tH was u ralher coarse misunder- 
standing. and since I hnvc imagined for 
many years [hut Shakespeare, in this mmicr 
educated ! think hy Plutarch, thought the 
same, your review of Richard Ide’s book on 
Chapman and Shakespeare by Stanley 
Wells imeresicd me grenily (March H). But 
it is surely a mistake to confine this 
discussion to the then! re There is a sonnet 
for cxumple by that ass Gabriel Harvey, 
who speaks at times with the very voice 
of Ancicni Pistol, which precisely encapsu- 
lates (he mismarringe or antiquity and 
honour which Richard Idc seems reconnect 
principally with Chapman's first seven 
honks ul ihc/ZfiirfllSux). Harvey's sonnet is 
the fourteenth uf (iimm Mcniniiall 
( 1592). He has been talking aboul famous 
knights. “Ah, that Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
should be dead: Ah. that Sir Philip Sidney 
should be dead:” etc. 

To live in motion, and action limit: 

To eternize Eulclcchy divine: 

Where Plutarches Lives: where Argo- 
• nnuiiqucs brave: 

Where all Hcroique woondcrmeniscon- 

ciirr. 

Oh. Oh, and Oh a thousand thousand 

limes. 

That thirsty Eure might heure 
Archangels rimes. 

In 1598 Shukcspcare must surely have 
been laughing at this kind of thing for six 
years, if not since his schooldays. 

PETER LEVI. 

Austins Farm, Stonesfield, Oxford 
0X7 2PU. 


Christianity and 
Homosexuality 

Sir, - May one whoso name has bfcen 
invoked several times in connection with 
this subject, express regret that 
"homosexuality" has been regularly and 
confusingly used to denote a kind of 
beluvlour? Vent L. Bullough (Letters, 
March 20) writes of “Christian legislation 
against homosexuality", and of penilen- 
lials "hostile to homosexuality", etc; but 
there is no evidence of legislation against, 
or hostility to, the personal sexual condi- 
tion known as “homosexuality". This 
sexunl disorientation was not recognized 
in the past; legislators, theologians, and 
moralists WBre concerned simply with 
venereal practices between persons of the 
same sex. The Wolfcnden report, in 
1957, drew a clear distinction between 
“homosexuality” as propensity 'and 
“homosexuality" as behaviour, and i| is 
desirable that this distinction be observed 
in the interests of accuracy and clarity, 
and to avoid giving offence. In the book 
to which your reviewer and corre- 
spondents have been kind enough to 
refer, I have been careful always to iise 
the expression “homosexualism” to de- 
note the behaviour, and to distinguish It 
from the condition. It' would be helpful if 
some -Bart of usage of this kind could be 
established in order to avoid confusion. 
Incidentally, i was- not aware that I had 
agreed that “medieval writers misinter- 
preted the Christian message", but 
i perhaps l have Hot understood what Mr 
Bullough ihefoit by this statement 

SHERWIN BAILEY. 

23 Kippax Avenue, Wells, Somerset 
BAS 2TT. 


Irish speakers to commemorate the his- 
toric fording of the river Liffey by means 
of woven withies rather than preserving 
the equally ancient Celtic name for the 
river itself. 

Cawnpore, on the other hand, was offi- 
cially renamed in 1948, together with a 
number of other places in India, by 
authority of the Government of India, 
and Kingstown, commemorating a visit by 
George IV in 1821, reverted to its Irish 
name (“fort of Laoghaire") exactly a cen- 
tury later. 

Mr Korn may rest assured that Zim- 
babwe, Kiribati, Vanuatu, and other 
recent renamings and revcisions will all 
appear In a second edition of the book 
planned for 1984. 

ADRIAN ROOM. 

173 The Causeway, Peierafield, Hants 
OU314LN. 


British Library 


Sir, - Nicolas Barker's supportive piece 
on The American Trust for The British 
Libraty (January 9) noted properly the role 
of the then British Museum as early on a 
place of pilgrimage for USA readers, as In 
the case of W. H. Prescott, the historian, in 
1850. Some thirty years before, his prede- 
cessor as an American man of letters, and 
subsequently WHP’s good friend, Washing- 
ton Irving, had repaid his own debts to BM 
in his Sketch Book (1819-1820), in "The Art 
of Book-Making’’. The designedly whimsic- 
al tone of “Geoffrey Crayon” in this 
descriptive sketch (“The door yielded to my 
hand, with that facility with which the 
portals of enchanted castles yield to the 
adventurous Knight errant”) only served to 
emphasize the genuineness of the writer's 
respect for this transatlantic centre for 
learning. Surely it alsri prepared the way for 
the host of his countrymen and readers who 
would follow. 

ANDREW B. MYERS. 

President. The Washington Irving 
Society, English Department, Fordham 
University, New York. NY 10458. 


Stauffenberg 


Sir, -In his zeal to see my novel, The Very 
filch Hours of Count von Stauffenberg, 
converted into a movie, your reviewer 
(Issue of February 6) says the book 
ends with the execution of Stauffenberg and 
his collaborators. If he had read carefully, 
he would have noticed thai, In fact, Stauf- 
fenbarg |s executed on page 224, which may 
indeed be what he remembers on page 349 
(although the Count could perhaps have 
filched that bit from Ernst J Anger; the dead 
have uncanny privileges, like book review- 
ers, although (he dead are livelier in some 
instances and less coarse-grained). 

By quoting almost ip its entirely Ihe 
opening -paragraph of. my novel, your 
reviewer has attracted to that paragraph a 
good deal of praise, by the wny. nnd I ant 
obliged. 

PAUL WEST. 

University Park. Pa 16802. 


Place-Names 

Sir, In hi* kind appreciation of my , 
Plpce Nairie Changes ‘ since J 900 
' (Remainders, M«n;bT3), Erio Korn won- 
ders why f include the changes of Cawn- 
po're/Kanpur and 'Kingstown/Dun 
Laoghaire but do. not give Benarcs/Var- . 
anas! or pubiio/Baile Atha Cliath. 1 

The straightforward answer is that both 
: the ' latter places are still widely known 
Internationally. ev£n if unofficially or incor- 
rectly, by their traditional names, and 
that no governmental renaming has taken 
place except at a focal level, Indeed, Dub- 
lin (“black' pool ,< ) ;K&s hot really been 
renamed at all, since Ball? Atha Cliath 
'(“the 'town at the hurdle ford") is simply 
an alternative nBme preferred by current 


‘Water Over 
Stone’ 

Sir, - Without wishing to cjuuri Vicki 
Flavor's appreciniivq notice of the new 
book of poems by Frances Horovltz (March 
20). 1 write to correct it couple of Inaccur- 
acies, Water Over Stone is hut "Her first 
collection”, but her third. In 1967 the St 
Albert’s Press, Aylesford, published her 
earliest Poems, ant) in 1970 The High Tower 
appeared as New Departures No 6 - 
slimmer volumes, hut Collections Tor nil 
that, and still available froth (he address 
below.' 

The first two words nr the first, line of Ms 
Fwver's quotation from "Letter io be sent 
by air” should pf course read “my fingers" 
and not "my finders"; and the fourth from 
iqst line of this extract is in Tact “how you are 
torn oul of me"' and not “town”. ■ 

MICHAEL HOROVITZ. ' 
flew Departures. Bikley, Stroud. Glos 
GL6 7BU. . 


' ‘Among this week's contributors' is on 
page 366, 


John Ingamells 

The English 
Episcopal Portrait 
from 1559 to 1835 

A study of English episcopal 
portraiture from the institution 
of the Anglican Church to the 
first Ecclesiastical Commission, 
with an Introductory essay end 
a brief illustrated history of 
episcopal dress. The catalogue 
describes more than 2,000 
portraits of over 300 sitters. 

407 illustrations, 491 pp. 4to 
cloth. £36 in U.K., $85 In U.S, 


Mansfield Kirby Talley 

Portrait Painting 
in England: Studies 
in the Technical 
Literature Before 
1700 

A study of seventeenth century 
printed and manuscript 
sources related to the practical 
aspects of portrait painting, 
such as the procedure for 
sittings, stages of execution, use 
of drapery painters, layout of 
studios, prices, frames, 
hanging of pictures and the 
techniques of restoration. 

612 pp., 42 illustrations. 4to 
doth. £20 In U.K., $48 in U.S. 

. Distributors: in U.K., 

St. George's Gallery Books, 

8 Duke Street, St. James's, 
London SWIjinU.S., 

Yale Center for British Art, 

Box 2120 Yale Station, New 
Haven, CT 06520. 
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The Complete 
Paintings 

David Piper, editor 

'The aim of the present series is 
to provide an up-to-date 
equivalent of the famous German 
series, Klassiker der Kttnsl. Each 
volume catalogues and illustrates 
chronologically the complete 
paintings of the artist,' 
David Piper 

‘An art publishing enterprise that 
I wish to wamily recommend.' 
Marina Vaizey, Sunday Times 

'essential to students of art/ 
British Book News 


Gauguin 

Vo! 1:0246 112883 
Vol 2: 0246 112891 

Toulouse-Lautrec 

Vol 1:0 246 112921 
Vol 2: 0246 11394 8 

Canaletto 

0246112964 

Vermeer 

0246112956 

El Greco 

0 246112808 

Bosch 

0246112816 

DUrer 

0 246 112 324 

Botticelli 

0246112832 

Rembrandt 

VoM: 0246 11284 0 
Vol 2: 0246 11285 9 


Bruegel 

>24611286 7 


Michelangelo 

0246112875 


Velazquez 

0246112913 


Holbein 

0246112905 


Pit un 

L 


Each: £3.95 hardback illustrated 
in colour and black and white 


GRANADA 


New publications from 
the National Galleries 
Scotland 

A unique, long-awaited book for 
photograph? historian*. 

David Octavius Hill • 
and Robert Adamson - 
Catalogue of their calotypo taken 
between 1843 and 1 847 in the 
collect km of the Scottiih National 
Portrait Gallery, 
by Sara Stevenson . 

Ms Sievdiuon is the curator Iq charge 
of the largest and most comprehensive 
collection of photographs taken by 
Hilt and Adamson . Her 15,000 word 
historical and critical introduction to . 
the catalogue incorporates a wealth of 
new material resulting from her 
- extensive and original research . 
Undoubtedly one of the most 
Important photography references of 
recent limes, 

• 2,268 images catalogued 
2,229 fllitttrallons 

To be published 1 June 1981 

.SfeJEiSray™*-' 

. Ppasshu Sacraments and 
Bacchanals 

• Paintings and drawings oh sadretf and 
profane themes. 16 Oct-13 De? 1981 
The catalogue for this major 
International loan exhibition at the 
National Gallery Scotland will be 

.. published ;* October 1981,.. : . 

' Prl« approiclmatdjr £4,95 !' . 

ISBN 0 903 148 38 2 
T^dnly Modern. Mutetpiecss 
Acdufred during the first TYrenty years 
of the ScotUsii National Oollery of 
Modern Art’ 

Published August I960 * • • 

48 pages, 20 colour plates 
•Price £2.30; • . < 

/ ISBN 0903 148 34 X - " 

Alberta Giacometti's " Woman 
with her throat cut" 1932 »' 

by Douglas j«1l 
An anali'sis of this surrealist ‘ 
masterpiece; • ! 

First published 1980 
33 pages add 34 b/w illustrations ; 
Price £2.50 
ISDN 0903148 26 9 

. All by post froiru Pub!|ca lions, 

■ Nations! Galleries or Scotland, 125 . - 

: George Street, Edinburgh EH2 43 N. . 

■ tw Qf an publication* available. 
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By Graham Reynolds 

DAVID BINDMANi 
Hogarth 

213pp. 166 black and white illustrations. 
17 colour Illustrations. Thames and Hud- 
son. £5.95. 

0 500 20182 X 
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The series in which this volume appears is 
so extensive and long-running that it 
comes as a surprise to find that a study of 
Hogarth is only now being added to it. 
Yet the lock of haste has been fruitful, 
since it gave time for the two major addi- 
tions to Hogarth scholarship, Ronald 
Paulson's biography and Lawrence Gow- 
ing's exhibition, both in 1971, to be fully 
assimilated. David Blndman has made 
effective use of these authorities for bis 
up-to-dBle digest of fact and comment, 
and he has provided his own balanced 
interpretation of the artist's career. 

While lie accords substantial impor- 
tance to Its anecdotal content, Bindman 
lays emphatic stress on the purely paint- 
erly excellence of Hogarth's art. It is true 
that in the past reservations were often 
felt about his artistic stature; reservations 
based on doubts about his technical skill. 
(Constable, who saw the first great Hog- 
arth retrospective at the British Institu- 
tion in 1814, quoted with mordant scorn- 
the opinions of Burke and Walpole that 
“Hognrlh was no painter".) In fact, as 
Bindman emphasizes, bis vibrant brush- 
work achieves an overall balance of 
delectable colour, Hogarth’s own delight 
in his dexterity is shown by his leaving 
"The Shrimp Girl" and "The Wedding 
Dance” as skerches. Bindman attributes 
Hogarth's painterly merits to his 

mnemonic system, in which he 

memorized observed Incidents and 

characters by reducing them to their sig- 

nificant lines. There Is an interesting 
parallel between this linear appronch and 
Turner’s practice of sketching in an ugly 
shorthand which his remarkable visual 
memory translated into completed form. 
In neither case is the result linear or 
two-dimensional. 

Hogarth also had an innate gift for 
organizing large groups into a coherent 
composition. Without this capacity he 
could not have made his pictures and 
prints, crowded as they are with figures 
and objects, intelligible to his public. But 
to accept this quality la not to consign 
Hogarth to a formalist Umbo, He may 
suggest In his writings that aesthetics can 
be reduced to the Identification or a 
specific form; in “The Analysis of Beau- 


ty" he associates grace with the serpen- 
tine line. But his work is dominated not 
by his theory but by his passion for life. 

The son of a schoolmaster, his observa- 
tion was enriched by his reading and by 
the stage. He drew or painted subjects 
from Shakespeare, Milton. Samuel Butler 
and Diyden, but he found his main copy 
in hi* own observation and invention. I Ic is 
a natural story-teller and revels in filling his 
canvases with properties which comment on 
or elucidate the narrative. Deciphering his 
allusions has been a major preoccupation of 
writers on Hognrth since Andre* Rmtqucl 
published his commentary on Marriage >) In 
Mode the year after the plates were issued. 
These interpretations urc always absorbing 
to rend, and emphasize Hogarth’s achieve- 
ment in enhancing the impact of his painting 
by his plethora of reference. 

Hogarth was a true Londoner, and the 
vitality of his art springs from the vitality 
of London life, viewed from its heights to 
its depths. Bindman makes a seminal 
observation about the interpretative role 
the topography of London plays in the 
serial works, illustrating his thesis with a 
map Identifying the chief sites. Seen in 
(his light the contrast between City and 
West End gives additional significance to 
the action. The Harlot begins her profes- 
sion in Cheapslde and- ends in Bridewell. 
The Rake reaches the crisis of his career 
at the comer of Piccadilly and St James's 
Street. The merchant’s house in Marriage 
d la Modi looks over London Bridge, 
while Lord Squander builds his Palladian 
villa in the West End. East and west, high 
and tow, meet in Covent Garden, the 
centre for theatres, taverns and brothels. 
This topographical counterpoint reaches 
Us peak in the procession of the idle ap- 
prentice From Newgate to Tyburn gibbet, 
an inverted Pilgrim's Progress through 
thronged streets from the centre to the 
outskirts of London. 

Hogarth supported the major philan- 
thropic ventures of his day in many prac- 
tical ways; by the gift of pictures, of 
money, and by serving on the governing 
bodies of charities. Bindman Is inclined to 
question whether a cancer.: for bencvol- 
encq is much apparent in his works. In a 
sense, however, the whole of hia satire Is 
a commentary on the proposition that 
man has a natural principle of benevol- 
ence. 

The formulation of this doctrine for 
Hogarth's age was made by Bishop 
Butler, an associate of Hoadly and other 
latltudimm'an divines whom the artist 
knew and portrayed. The modem' moral 
subjects certainly exemplify another of 
Butler's principles, that nothing can be 
more contrary to nature than vice. 


When describing the compelling atmo- 
sphere of ribaldry in the tavern scene ot 
The Rake's Progress, the author cautions 
us not to suppose that Hogarth is really 
encouraging us to share the fun. But I 
think this places an undue restriction on 
the ambiguity of reference in Hogarth's 
irony. 

He surely expects us to enjoy all 
the bawdry and expression of diameter, 
and at the same time to he aware of the 
sordid reality. Such ambivalence would be 
fully consistent with the eighteenth cen- 
tury's genius for comic observation. Field- 
ing makes Sophia a credible urn] ndomble 
heroine, but invites us to relish the 
glimpse of her shiny posteriors when she 
suffers an embarrassing and humiliating 
fall. Hogarth delighted in falls, actual or 
imminent. Thfcy level pretensions in the 
collapse of the stage bearing Cibber's The 
Fall of Bajazet just as they do when the 
Rev Peter Wilman overbalances as he 
views a lucrative living. The complexity of 
Hogarth's satire is shown by his parody- 
ing his own “Paul before Felix", and by 
his mockery of public exhibitions in the 
Sign-Painters Exhibition. 

It is also questionable whether it is 
strictly true that Hogarth “kept a certain 
distance" from the scheme of decoration 
for Vauxhall Gardens. He must be the 
originator mentioned in a contemporary 
statement that "the hint of this rational 
and elegant entertainment was given by a 
Gentleman, whose Paintings exhibit the 
most useful lessons of Morality, blended 
with the happiest strokes of humour" and 
he seems to have influenced the whole 
programme, with its emphasis on Shake- 
speare and the modem stage, besides 
contributing his own “Henry and Anne 
Boleyn" and “The Fairies dancing on the 
Green at Midnight” to the decorations. 

Bindman gives welcome recognition to 
the merits of Hogarth’s ventures into his- 
tory painting, such as “Moses brought to 
Pharaoh's Daughter” for the Foundling 
Hospital and the altar-piece for St Mary 
Redcliffe, Bristol. Since he matured 
under the Begis of his father-in-law 
Thornhill it would iiave been surprising if 
he had not imbibed some instinct for the 
Grand Design, nor aspired to modernize 
it wllh his own individual note. Yet these 
efforts were so alien to the accepted view 
of his capabilities that Reynolds could 
assert "lie very imprudently or ruthcr 
presumptuously, attempted the great his- 
torical style, for which his previous habits 
had by no means prepared him: he was 
indeed so entirely unacquainted with the 
principles of this style that he was not 
even aware that any artificial preparation' 
was at all necessary". In his present as- 
sessment the author exempts the even 


more harshly critizcd “SigismoixU" fro _ 
such sweeping condemnation. 

When he set up his conch, Hogarth m 
it decorated with the device of Varied 
one sense this was a reference to £ 
chief source of pleasure in Naiort i l 
serpentine line which "leads the ew « 
wanton kind of chace". But he h 
pointing to the many types of pai^, 
winch he practised Alongside die hlstoir 
painting which attracted the scorn of 
critics went portrait painting, conversation 
pictures ami some of the earliest pah* 
ings from Shakespearean subjects Hr 
invented the modern moral subject, tad 
Uindmun discerns in the background of 
"The Polling" a link with the himincis 
landscape of Richard Wilson. It «at i/s 
intention to establish an English school of 
painting untainted by unwholesome 
foreign influences. He tried to aehkte 
this in a number of ways: through ha 
running of the St Martin's Acadeay.br 
writing on theory, by precept aad 
troversy, and chiefly through his «i 
practice in all the departments of ptisi- 
lug. If he had tived to witness the buah- 
tion of the Royal Academy and its coo- 
(ribulion to the formation of (be English 
school he might have added yet more bit- 
ter and personal satire to bis final pint 
"Tire Bathos". He would have echoed 
Blake's resentment that “while Sir Josbui 
was rolling in Riches, Barry was Poor l 
Unemployed except by his own EneigJ'. 
Constable said that Hogarth left no 
school and indeed the successors isor 
akin to his temperament are to be found 
among the nonconformists whose rela- 
tions with the Academy, and with pat- 
rons, were always uncasv.such ai Blake and 
Constable himself. 

It was no idle conceit which led Hog- 
arth to rest hia self-portrait on the ®orb 
of Shakespeare. Hazlltt saw In him a 
comic author second only to SfaakeipeiR, 
and he held the mirror up to Nature with 
such fidelity that we can form a moth 
eloer kk a H of the mid-years of the eight- 
eenth century, their visual aspect and ike 
character nf the people who lived the*, 
than of nny other period of our past. Hn 
vision does not ignore the dark aspects ri 
urban life; the Harlot, lire Rake, Lad 
Squanderer and Idle all come to vlolttil, 
some to tragic ends. It was- a Shako- 
pcarcan trail in him which enables him to 
combine these perception* of the depths 
with a rich appreciation of the comical 
and absurd. His nrf is so central to Hif 
lisli llfo and the national tempera meal 
that It can never lose its relevance. Asi 
clear and wcll-conccivcd Introduction in 
Hogarth’s exuberant and complex ‘PI™ 
tills concise study is to be warmly wJ* 
corned.. 


Spareness a speciality 


By Antonia Phillips 


HELEN FRANKENTBALBRj 

Helen Frankest! baler Prints: 1961-1979 

. 144pp. New York: Icon Editions/Harper 
and Row. 

Q 06 434020 1 ' • 

Robert Rauschenberg once remarked that " 
Hie fecoqd half of the twentieth century 
Was no time to start drawing ion ropks, 
but siirefr I960 there has been n esurgence iri 
the art of print : making. This is especially 
true of lire United States, ' where Tntyann 
. Grosman's Universal Untiled Art Edltjons. 
aiul the Gemini workshops have- cniuur* 
aged, cvep cajoled. American printers in' 
(fy their hand with prints- As fc. result or this 
. revewW interest 6n the part both of artists 
nod 'dealers, considerable techiiqligicnl ndv- 
an«s fynre. bc'en achieved, jterticqlarlyfo 
lithography arid idler printing. The artists 
who have mftde prinjj wider the auspices oi 
Ml%Gr<tf dan's, fniqous Loi'tg Island work- 
up, include Limy Rivera. Jasper Johns. 
RnqscIrenbUTg ‘ MolherWi anti ;Sam 
PlflndH.Y : :• > 

Hefid Frunkcnt haler (born .i^Sj qamo'ip 1 ' 
the notice of the New Yorti.qrf world in the 
edrly 1950s. wity a'n .oil pqinilng ^filled 
"Mountains nmi Sea". This was' a jqige 
Abstract Expressionist' work, exploiting )hd J 
distinctive staining technique which Ffifiik-. 
entire ler “invented":, ' 


1 whs then starting to use a contortion 
of housepaint enamel, turpentine 
and/or kerosene and tube oil paints— in 
varying amounts, mixed and spilled 
from empty coffee cans, both with and 
witjiout the aid -of wide brushes, oh 
upsized cotton duck. ■ 

The canvas, whjch was laid flat on the 
floor as she worked- on It, \yas also 
unprjmed, : so. , that ; the ' paint soaked 
through. 

Frankenthaler came to Abstract Ex- 
pressionism via the- influence of Mild, 
Gorky and de Kooning, but 4( wpi Jack- 
son Pptlock Who made the greatest 
impression on her— 'You Could become a' 
de Kooning dbdplc or satellite or mirror: 
•but you could depart from Pollock". 
There is some question whether she baa 
succeeded in' “departing", in working her 
way out of so enormous a shadow. Her 
sblutfon seems to ;hhve been, In hart, to ’ 
eschew .emotional Intensity, In favour of 
wrawthmg, moje meditative: From . PoJ- 
lock, Frankenthelei; took several die- 
njonta:, large, scale,' and etephasta oh 
automatism, on gea|iife~(npt merely of 
tfc wrist atjd elbow), ort spontaneity and 
- dDcideiitr ... 

1 ^father risk,' anV ugly, surprise Than, 
jrefy^on things I know I ‘«fo 'dd.Thtj 
. ^spotting; The small 

'ares of cplqur ln * big .canvas; how' 

v N; ^Mto.-f^alek'^ei- though' [t g| ' 


The Candour of her Inst remark points to 
difficulties faced, surely, by many 
second-generation Abstract Expressionists, 
as well as to the heed for confidence In the 
supremacy or he artist, in the Intrinsic value 
of hls_mnrk. 

It, k not surprising that Frankenthnler 
was reluctant to try print-making, with its 
built-in delays between the creation of an 
image and Its production, the more so 
since she is not at all Interested In the 
techniques of the medium, nor in the 
patience they require, seemingly inimical 
as they are to an expressionist "act of 
creation". None the less, as Helen Frank- 
enthaftr Prints: 1961-1979 shows, she 
made the attempt. 

_The book, whose publication coincides 
with a touring exhibition in the United' 
States, is - a catalogue ralsonnf of her 
Prints, -with about fptiy pages of Wxl 
(interspersed ■Will photographs of the 
arnat at work), a chronology of her career 
and a -prodigious .bibliography. Bach 
. P™*? Together with some related proofs 
and paintings, is .illustrated In blaok-and- 
whUe. Colour Is crucial to' Fnlnked thaler's 
work, /so It is regrettable that there are ■ 
onlYshfoen colpur plates; and the vag. ^ 
ones -of colour reproduction, let alone the 
reduction in scale;’ make It difficult to 
assess the quality qf these plates. 

^ i^ eaHyl prints 1 (liiiipgraphs: silk- '. 
BSSiPW"*. ncotfw; Shfe 'employs • 
ft i Fo-.: the paintings, ,pf ' 

an. - 0fKj.n |.5oft ; reptra t square, but (his< 


.-v • .j . . : / _ ; -. -j..; 


grows fainter, yielding to 
Iriangulor compositions In Ihe l* lw P^. 
These are spuro indeed, aim 051 > 
sometimes with only a slreak or»®P 
colour, (What red lines can do, 

Vane", Lot's Wife). For her motifs F® 
kenihaler tends towards landscape , 
traded from memory or from nature, . 
one is struck by her feeling f° r 
son— open, uncluttered 
the simplicity of her compositions 
In 1973 Tatyana Grosman 
Frankenthaler to try a woodcut, uw 
results or this (“Easta^Be)^ J. 
later efforts ("Savage Breeze , 

Storm", "Essence Mulberry ) ^ ^ 

ing: here the sheer arduousn«s ^ 
medium, so antipathetic to 
somehow liberated the pnniw 
from the dominance of her 
the facility she herself 
danger. The presence of . lh ® 
grain Intensifies die transparo 9 ^ 
colours, emphasizing the Uq® 10 
without blumng the lines- . ^ 

ft is unfortunate that the, 
book has been ropoorlyedi . ., 

are two sections, the ; ^ 

"perceptions" of “Sf.i foriiar^ 
and Helen Frankenthaler , the ^ . 

a; loosely strung series of oi- ■ 

dtibtatipns from the artist.BB J ^ 
tics apd print 

material in Ihe Aral sedlgn b i f k .■ 

but || turps up, : again, newly WT^.. 
corisecuitye prosfc, quotations dnd all- f,. -. 

second, sect ,Q n- • 


Translations of the traumatic 

By S.S. Prawer 


FRANK WHITFORDi 
E gon Schiele 
212 pp. 151 black and white illustrations. 
20 colour Illustrations. Thames nnd Hud- 
son. £5.95. 

0 50020183 8 


How often Schiele has been the forgotten 
man of art-history I Werner Hartmann's 
widely reBd and widely translated Paint- 
ing in ihe Twentieth Century, which 
rehabilitated what Hiller had tried to 
suppress as “degenerate art", found no 
room even for Schiele's name. The 
Kronhausens' two-volume documentation 
of Erotic Art made a wider public 
acquainted with the Japanese shunga, 
with Rops, with Pascin— but Schiele’s 
once so notorious erotic paintings and 
drawings remained unrepresented and 
unchronicled. Patrick Bade's Femme 
Fatale does not deign even to mention 
Schiele’s pubescent Lolitas or his other 
uncanny and original contributions to Ihe 
iconography of dangerous allure. The 
standard work on ornamental posters 
of the Vienna Secession finds room for 
everyone but Schiele, whose beautiful 
poster for the forty-ninth exhibition 
(1918) remains unreproduced. The most 
extensive exhibition of portrait-painting 
ever assembled — Bilder vom Menschen, 
Berlin 1986— included all the Expres- 


Jven us. Take the magnificent “Self- 
Portrait with Raised Right Hand" which 
Die Aktion reproduced as its frontispiece 
in » special Schiele-issue in September 
1915. The Aktion version, reproduced on 
p 176, seems to be based on a black 
chalk drawing that figures on p 9 of Egon 
Schiele.' Schrifien und Zeichnungen issued 
as a limited edition by the Allerheiligen- 
presse in 1968. As the frontispiece of his 
own book, however, Whitford has chosen 
another version, in pencil and water- 
colour. which adds an extra dimension, a 
plastic rounding, that seems lacking in the 
Aktion frontispiece. Is the chalk version a 
tracing of the pencil and water-colour 
one? And what are the colours that 
Schiele chose? Neither Whitford’s text 
nor his monochrome reproduction ans- 
wers these questions. 

Other small criticisms obtrude them- 
selves. Whit ford's translations of German 
texts, for instance, though usually accu- 
rate and idiomatic, do not always repro- 
duce quite the right nuance of meaning. 
Thus he quotes the artist’s assurance to 
his future wife; “1 om really not at all like 
an ‘apache’— that is simply a temporary 
pose caused by arrogance." It would be 
remarkable indeed to find Schiele, who 
was not noted for excessive humility, 
accusing himself of arrogance — the word 
he in fact uses is “Ubermut", which 
would be better rendered as “high 
spirits". “Krauthappel’'— quoted as an 
Austrian locution on p 20— is new to me; 


with parallels of their owt): the nude 
self-portraits with others In a line that 
runs from Diirer to Victor Emil Janssen; 
the portraits of the dead Klimt and the 
dying Edith with Hodleris moving draw- 
ings and paintings of Valentine Ood£- 
Darel on her deatn-bed; the prison por- 
traits (especially that reproduced on 
pH 8) with the work of Francis Bacon. 
Whitford also allows us to watch Schiele's 
variations of such traditional motifs as the 
Dance of Death, Death and the Maiden, 
and the Spectral Double or Dop- 
pelgtinger. But as this last example sug- 
gests, the parallels continue beyond the 
bounds of the graphic arts; Whitford 
shows himself capable, where necessary, 
of making the appropriate literary con- 


graphs. The confrontation of Schiele’s Whitford regards that transformation 
portrait of Friederike Beer, for Instance, w ith suspicion; "It is as though he 
with a photo of the same subject taken la achieved personal happiness by jettison- 
the same jrearJ1914), brings home to us_ fog those traumas which were vitally 
with unwonted force the extent to which necessary to his art." Whether those 

traumas has been “jettisoned” is a mat- 


si on i st portraitists except, once again,’ does It really mean "cabbage head", as 

Whitford claims? And unaccountably the 
author fails to help those of his readers 


Egon Schiele. 

And so it goes; but not for much 
longer. After the Guggenheim restrospec- 
live of KUmt and Schiele in the mid- 
1960s, and the Royal Academy's Vienna 
Secession show at the beginning of the 
1970s, general interest in Schiele has 
steadily grown— It has even resulted in a 
number of television films which have 
brought this artist's often disturbing nnd 
uncomfortable work into thousands of 
bomes. At the same lime documentary 
ind interpretative, volumes by Christian 
Nebehay, Qua Kalir, Rudolf Leopold arid 
Erwin Mitsch in Austria, Alcssandra 
Comini In America, as well as Peter 
Vergo and Simon Wilson in this country, 
help to ensure that Schiele will never be 
overlooked again. Frank Whitford’s new 
book, in tbe popular World of Art Lib- 
rary series, may be welcomed as another 
step in the same direction. 

The texture and structure of Whitford’s 
hook are equally satisfactory. He writes 
bt an attractively plain, Jargon-free man- 
ner and has found a simple and 
thoroughly sensible way of ordering his 
abundant material. The book begins with 
ao overview of the cultural and social 
ambience oi the Austria In which Schiele 
*f»eni the twenty-eight yeara of his tragi- 
rahy short life; it continues with len 
chronologically arranged chapters that 
allow us to follow the development of his 
in Hie context of this Ufo; and it ends 
w «b a bri^f glance at hli posthumous 
raputatloD, Within this framework, Wlilt- 
iwd discusses a number of Important 
ihemes and motifs as well as individual 
. writs of art, and documents his discus- 
•h 371 with 151 well-cbosen illustrations. 


who have no German by explaining Ihe 
pun inherent ia Schiele's “squinting" 
self-portrait: a pun, of course, on the 
painter's name which has reminded so 
many hostile critics of the verb 
“schiclen", to squint. 

None of this, however, seriously im- 
pairs the usefulness of the many analyses 
this new book contains. Here is an 
altogether typical .passage— an excerpt 
from Whitford’s commentary on Schiele's 
portraits of Eduard Kosmak, Karl Roes- 
sler and Karl Zakovsek: 

Schiele seems to have been, looking 
carefully at Munch's work. The curi- 
ous billowing shape which encloses 
Rocssler In Schiele's portrait of him is 
a transformation of the wralth-liko 
shadow which appears to emerge from 
Munch's adolescent like s menacing 
Doppelgdnger. But unlike Kosmak, 
Roessler seems assured and confident. 
Eyes closed, he seems to be com- 
municating with someone on a higher 
plane. 

The portrait of Karl Zakovsek, a 
painter und one of the NcukOnstier, is 
ono of Schiele's most stylized works to 
date. So thin (hat his hands are little 
more than skeletal, and so contorted 
that his limbs seem fractured and dis- 
located, from red-rimmed eyes he 
directs a gaze at us that is both weary 
and melancholy. Like Kosmak, 
Zakovsek Is clearly abnormal. Both 
are Introspective, creatures of the 
mind to such an extent that their 
bodies seem like Inconvenient appen- 
dages, the prisons within which their 
true selves are trapped. 

In the place of Klimt’s rich, mosaic- 
like areas of decoration, Schiele has 
set a void, .which threatens 'anci 'Occa- 
sionally 1 overpowers the figure It 
envelops. This void, present In all 
these portraits along, with a growing 
sense of ihe<plcture-frame as a kind of 
prison, emphasizes the sitter’s isola- 
tion and alienation from society. . 


Not enough of the Illustrations ore In col-' 
alas— the Important pnintings of 
araiele’s (foal period, 1917-1918, seem 
Mdl y diminished by their monochrome 
•wprpducilpn; bul there are good colour 
reproductions.: of the earlier work (that of 
decorative portrait of Friederike 
ear, painted, lit 1914; Is especially suc- 
$ctale)a was in any case mqre of 
graphic artist than a painter and his 

dqiendi.lasi on colour than that of — — 

», - ,he " uci,y “ nd 


dimineft shadow 'of itself in its 


economy with .wblcli the author combines 
evocative description— a description that 
technical terms likely to 
nqn-spedalists— with his- 


¥ 



; RcspoSepub- -"g**-} 

£SSw.nd formal :analysis. The 

duction of EStl, iorKdS , Execration characteristic of KUmt. are 

i'S&as&sttt -r ° ho •* w ‘ skl " 

cannot see the colours ■****', . 

1: iftlst’a * P8rt ° f th ° The story Whitford has chosen to tell Is 

'.j- made particularly vivid by his Imaginailw 

(he limitations juxtapositions of Schiele's work with the 
lobS? ; 1 - d ’ which . the series; work -qf other artists: with that of Klimt, 

hfi: 011 J*: contributors,, Whitford for instance, or Kokoschka, or Genii, or 
'. . ^^yhy dcSOribing what be Munch, or Van Gogh. Most .reetoj 

ffi 00 >h*re. however, one . Interested in the history of PBjnti 8 
; (oil more thqn lie has want to . supplement these juxtapositions 



Egon Schiele's self-portrait (W16) from 
the book reviewed here. 

oections as well as connections with Vien- 
nese psychoanalysis. Here too the reader 
will find many additional lines of 
development without invalidating those 
which Whitford has drawn for him. 


Schiele's portraits of his sitters are sW/- 
porlraits— even when the portrait is as 
decorative nnd painterly, as far removed 
from expressive distortion, as this one. 

‘ There are other, no less interesting, 
confrontations of the same kind: the 
hand-movements captured in the photo- 
graph of Moa and Erwin Osen, for in- 
stance, remind us that exaggerated ges- 
ture was part of a period style, the style 
of cabaret performers no less than that of 
actors in silent film9. One's only regret is 
that author and publishers did not find 
room for the juxtaposition of a photo- 
graph of Adele Harms, taken by Schiele 
himself, and the water-colour the artist 
(ben based upon it. But one can only be 
grateful that Whitford found himself able 
to include so many of Schiele's self- 
portraits, with their unique combination 
of a narcissistic dandyism and ruthless ex- 
posure of weakness and pain, their nerv- 
ous lines, and their unerring sense of pic- 
torial composition. The series runs from a 
powerful charcoal sketch of 1906 to the 
nude self-portrait of 1969 which marked 
a turning-point in Schiele's art, and 
thence to the great "Crouching Couple" 
(or “The Family") of 1918, which seems 
to mark another transition— a transition 
cruelly stopped when Schiele's life, like 
that of his master KHmt and his wife 
Edith before him, was cut short by the 
influenza epidemic which swept Europe 
just after the end of the First World War. 

Some sides of Schiele's art inevitably 
remain undiscussed. There is, for in- 
stance, no mention of his characteristic 
. variations on the common "Tlresias" syn- 
drome-androgynous images that include 
a self-portrait in which the painted hand 
imposes the simulacrum of a female 
pudendum onto the subject’s male geni- 
tals; nor Is there any discussion of his no 
less characteristic versions of what one 
might term the Beckett syndrome— the 
foreshortened image of the whole human 
life-cycle, of man born astride a grave, 
which appears In such works as "The 
Dead Mbther”. And white admiring such 
subtle and convincing exegeses as Whit- 
ford'B commentary on Schiele's double 
portrait of Heinrich and Otto Benesch 
(one of the most complex presentations 
of the father-son relationship ,ta the 
whole of modern art), one cannot invari- 
ably agree with his interpretation of the 
development he chronicles so ably, I, for 
one, cannot see Schiele as stylistically 
Imprisoned, "trapped . . . while every- 
thing outside is undergoing a, great 
transformation", as WhitforcTs final 
paragraph claims. The book has shown, 
after all, what enormous progress his art 
had made in a very short lime, and whal 


Nor is it only the parallels add like- 
nesses that are made to count. Nothing 
could better refute the charge of porno- 
graphy which has so often been levelled at 
Schiele than the contrast Whitford draws 
between the way he portrays sexual acts 
and sexual drive, and the portrayal of 
these same acts and desires in the graphic 
work of Ftllcien Rops. In the same way 
be teaches us to distinguish what links 
Schiele's work with that of the German 
Expressionists and what differentiates it, 
anrThe shows up important differences 
between Schiele’s "exaggerated geo- 
metry", his attempts to reconcile three- 
dimensional motifs with the two- 
dimensional picture-plane, and similar 
attempts by Cubist painters. Most fas- new transformation his comparatively 
cinatlng of all is Whitford's use of photo- happy final year had promised. 


ter for dispute-*— neither "Crouching Cou- 
ple" nor the great portrait of Paris von 
Gdtersloh seems entirely free of them; 
but even If they had, how can one say 
what was "vitally necessary" to the art of 
a man who died at iwenly-eight7 The 
lovely last portraits of Edith suggest that 
a new Schiele might bave been ready to 
emerge from the ruins of the old. In 
describing one of the earliest of the Edith 
portraits, the sureness of Whitford's eye 
seems to falter tor a moment. Yes, it is 
true that in the 1915 portrait "the art- 
lessness of the pose and the uncompli- 
cated expression on her face arc quite 
different from anything that Schiele had 
painted before" — but look at those hands, 
especially the angular clutch of that right 
hand. Concentrating expression in the 
hand had been a hall-mark of Schiele's 
portraiture from about 1908 onwards; 
and his last portraits are no exception to 
this rule. 

Schiele's an is anything but comfort- 
able. Not since Franz Zaver Messcr- 
schmidtis pathological sculptures had' the 
human face been depicted with such 
grotesque distortions as Schiele intro- 
duced into "Self-Portrait Standing" and 
“Self-Portrait with Tooth" in 1910. Here 
portraiture almost ' merges with carica- 
ture — but there can be no liberating 
laughter. Nowhere outside explicit inten- 
tional pornography have the human sex- 
ual parts been as uncompromisingly 
exposed and emphasized as In some of 
Schiele's drawings and paintings. Add to 
this his Lolita complex, and one ceases to 
wonder why. Schiele should have been the 
one artist of modern times who had to 
watch a judge burn one of his pictures In 
open court. Even the central tower in 
"Church' on the Danube" (1913— not 
illustrated In Whitford's book) is clearly a 
phallus rising into tbe landscape. But out 
of traumas and obsessions a strange 
beauty is born; a beauty that is a matter, 
nof only of pictorial qualities— important 
as these are — but alio of understanding, 
compassion, and (occasionally) a special 
kind of tenderness. 

No-one knew better than Schiele how" 
to create pictorial compositions satisfying 
In colour, texture, and form, without 
sacrificing expressive figurative values; 
compositions from which a man’s often 
tormented spirit looks out at us and chal- 
lenges our comprehension. Frank Whit- 
ford's book, with its carefully selected- 
illustrations, its sensitive analyses of indi- 
vidual works, and its denr presentation of 
an important artist's ambience and 
development, is sure to bp Ip its readers to 
understand and appreciate even where 
they cannot unreservedly love or admire. 


New Art Books from 

The Paintings of William Blake 
Martin Bntlin 

Tlw first complete catalogue of Blake's paint- 
i ingt, jratucoloutti drawings, and colour prints, 
as welt si works attributed to Blake’a brother 
and wife, are collected in two beautifully pro* 

. duced volume i. Full information is provided for 
each carry and where appropriate the symbolism 
and airiificanca of- the wonts end their relation 
to Blue's thought and writings are alto dii- 
cussed. Published for the Paul Mellon Centre for 
Stadia in British Art, 

919 black sod white iilua. & 239 colour plates 
' £100.00 (£121.000 after Dec, 31) May 


Taita and the Antique 

The Lure of Classical Sculpture, ■ 

1500-1900 • 

Francis Haskell and Nicholas Penny 
- From the Renaissance until cheendof the nine- 
teenth century certain antique sculptures were 
. io admired that they were reproduced by crafts- 
men, celebrated by poets, ana evoked bynovel- 
] Penny tface.wltk precis' 
aeofthWUghlyim.. _ 

but Hide Explored episode in th* history of 
'taste. They include folly detailed catalogue 
■'ratrlqs for oyer ninety of the sculptures. 
IgOiUui. • . ;■ 

£ 20.00 , March > 


and dcdineofthiiltighly important 



William Blake, Christian Btaten 
DqSBn by Aptdhon, 1824-7 
1% fckk Muwum, Niv York 


The Life and Art of James Barry 
William L. Pressly 

This is the first modem study of James Barry 
(174M8Q6), (he finest of ajl British painters in 
: the - “grind manner", Hti murals at. the Royal 
Society of Ant form perhaps the most import- . 
ant cycle of history paintings in Great Britain. 
William Preialy reveals (he degree to which 
Barry ’a view of his rale u in embattled spokes- 
man for social, political, and reliuQUs reform 
shaped the character of his art. He also examines 
how his works, though rooted in traditional 
sources, creatively depart in both form and 
content from conventional academic practice. 
Published for tbe Paul Medan Centre for Studies 
in British Art'. 

1 SO black and white iilua. fl£ 8 colour plates 
£30.00 May 


The Calumny, of Apelles 
A Study in the. Humanist Tradition 
David Cast 

The lost painting by Apelles on the allegory of 
Calumny w*s known through its description by 
the Greek writer Lucian, and beeartw a model of 
antiquity from the Reno] Stance to the mid die of 
the nineteenth century. Cate examines the intel- 
lectual traditions that evolved around the theme 
of Calumny. . 

M iilua. 

£20.00 June 
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A community and its commission 


JOSEPH CONNORS: 

Borromini and Ihe Roman Oratory: Style 
and Society 

375pp. MIT Press. £27.90. 

0 262 03071 3 

Pruspecllwe readers of Borromini ami the 
Roman Oratory may open the book with 
more than a little scepticism. The dust- 
jacket carries tributes from Howard Hib- 
bard and David Coffin to the effect that it 
"is the single most important contribution 
to ihe study of Borromini that has ever 
been mode" and "a magnificent work of 
scholarship in its breadth of approach and 
thoroughness of details' 1 . This is heady 
stuff, even by (he encomiastic standards of 
such writing, but, happily, it Is true. Joseph 
Connors haa approached Borromini's work 
for the Oraioriatis in a brilliant and some- 
what unorthodox way; he has studied the 
interaction of patronage and urban pres- 
sures, of economics and function, of Imag- 
ery and perception in order to present a 
densely textured picture of the Casa dei 
Filipplni in Rome. His examination nut 
only reveals how Borromini's designs for 
the complex evolved, hut also shows bow 
autonomous forces, in and around the 
Casii, helped to create the buildings u* we 
experience (hunt Unlay. 

Ai lirst glance, the C'usu del Filipplni 
might seem a less promising subject for a 
monograph than other works by Borro- 
mini, such as San Carflnn or Sant'Ivo or 
even the Propaganda Fide. Borromini was 
employed by the Oraiorians at cm early 
stage in his career and had to reconcile his 
ideBs with a pre-existing model mid a set 
of patrons who often did not appreciate 
what he was trying to do. Beyond that, his 
work (here lacks the obvious brilliance of 
San Carlo or the maturity of the Propa- 
ganda Fide. Yet. as Prolessor Connors 
maintains, the Roman Oratory occupies a 
crucial place within Borromini's career and 
puis much of the architect's later work into 
a proper perspective. 

Borromini was employed by the 
Oratoriom between 1637 and his dismissal 
in 1652, a period In wtiith the architect’s 
Ideas were in a constant process of 
development.. The Casa gave him the 
chance to impose his concepts on a large 
complex and to work for patrons who 
were willing to pay for a high standard of 
building, however much they protested to 
Ihe contrary. In addition, his years with 
the Oratoriom led Borromini imo a dose 
collaboration with Vhgilio Spadn. a priest 
who later brought Ihe architect to the 
attention ol Pope Innocent X and, opened 
to him the possibilities of papal patronage. 

Professor Connors ' placet Borromini's 
wotk for Ute followers of St Philip Neri 
within the larger context of the history of 
the silo on which their buildings were con- 
structed. In doing so, be demonstrates 
more dearly than had previously been 
appreciated the extent to which Borromini 
was constrained' by the building patterns 
adopted by the Oratorians earlier in the . 
century. 51 Philip and his followers had . 

1 been given the small church of Santa 
Maria In Vaforelfain 1575. Their first 
priority hod been the' rebuilding of the old 


church, around which they settled in 
makeshift quarters. After construction had 
begun, the plan of the church was twice 
enlarged. and by the end of the century, it 
had grown into a structure rivalling the 
Ocsu. Similarly impromptu changes 
a fleeted construction of the Casa anil its 
oratory. These buildings were originally 
plHiincd for the area to the cast of the 
church until the threatened purchase of 
land to the west by (he Bnmnhttrs forced 
the Oratorians to shift their site in that 
direction. 

Such was the situation in 1621. As Con- 
nors observes, the Oratorio ns were com- 
mitted to a site and a scale of building far 
removed from the humbler intention of the 
lirst generation ot Filippim; they hod also 
acquired the habit of making changes to 
their projects after they were under way. 
Such changes reflected the idiosyncratic 
nature of the Oratory as well as a deter- 
mined attempt on the part of the fathers to 
find a via media between the princely 
dwellings of the Jesuits and Theatines and 
the austerity of the monastic orders. Tlic&c 
same impulses and improvisations were to 
recur again and again in Borromini's deal- 
ings with the fathers nnd left their stamp 
upon the emerging group of buildings. 

One of the most important contributions 
of Borromini ami the Roman Oratory is to 
correct the history of the project as told by 
Borromini nnd ViigJIin Spa da. The general 
tenor of their accounts is that Borromini 
won a competition to design Ihe Oratory 
after other architects had demonstrated 
their incompetence. The story told by the 
documents and drawings points in another 
direction, for there was no competition 
nnd Borromini whs employed as the 
executant of another man's project. By 
drawing attention to this. Connors places 
Borromini's rale in a deurer perspective 
nnd also resuscitates the reputation of the 
architect he supplanted, Paolo Maruscelli. 
This young and bookish architect produced 
u comprehensive project for the oratory, 
audience chambers, refectory nnd living 
quarters in 1627. ten years before the 
arrival of Borromini. Marunvlli hud drawn 
upon the help of the aristocratic Spada to 
create a design of novelty and intelligence. 

His project also goes a long way towards 
explaining the kind of building the 
Oratorians wanted for themselves. Two 
influences in particular guided Maruscelli 
and Spadn in formulating their ideas: Pal- 
ladio's woodcut of Hie Covcnto delta 
Corita in Venice and Sofa's Paltuzo della 
famlglia Barghese in Rome. The reasons 
behind this eclecticism are simple but 
compelling. The Curita sioud npnrt from 
coiuenvpatttty Roman building types, thus 
distinguishing the Oratorians from the 
Jesuits and Theatines, a distinction which 
the fathers were at some pains to establish 
In their way of life. The palace of the 
retainers of the Borghese is an even more 
interesting choice of model as It was $emi- 
Institutional, being neither aristocratic nor 
exactly monastic in concept. It was pre- 
cisely this kind of halfway house which 
suited the Oratorians and was .eventually 
embodied in Borromini's work for them. 

Just how Borromini usurped (he role of. 
Maruscelli ns architect to the fathers 
remains a mystery, but 1 Connors shows that 


By Bruce Boucher 

it was nut, ns Borromini later maintained, 
via a competition. The Oratorians had 
rarely used competitions, preferring u pro- 
cedure culled a consnlra. This took the 
form of n consultation whereby nn 
architect was set to solve a problem with 
the benefit of other nrchitceis' ideas for 
reference. Such a method agreed with (lie 
piecemeal approach to building dint the 
Filippim laid adopted, .mil litc-rc is no 
doubt thul the flair which Borromini 
brought to the solution of the site and 
elevation ol the oratory— the (acul point of 
the congregation's activities— rcc ‘m- 

nicnded him to their attention. There is no 
doubt, cither, that Borromini's arrival whs 
aided by Spadn, nlwnys on Ihe lookout lor 
new talent. The irony of his appointment, 
however, wusihul Borromini did not have a 
free hand to introduce his own ideas; he was 
designated by the fathers as an adaptor of 
Maruscelli’ s project, not as un innovator. 

In the event, Borromini and Spada were 
able to bend the older project to their 
will — "pulling a well tailored suit on an 
ungainly body" was the architect's less 
than charitable explanation of the process. 
It Is Spada who emerges from Connors's 
account as the crucial figure in mediating 
between Borromini and a confused, often 
restive body of priests and laymen. 
Together, the two men formed o strong 
team, with the financial capabilities of the 
priest matching the effervescence of the 
architect. Above ail, it was Spada's ability 
to understand architecture and his fel- 
low Oratorians that enabled Borromini's 
ideas to become a reality. Borromini and 
the Roman Oratory provides n fascinating 
account of the financial mechanisms 
behind the Oiatarlan patronage and of the 
wny in which Borromini and Spada pushed 
and pulled the Filippini into a project they 
did not always understand. Often Spada 
himself would resolve a deadlock between 
the fathers and their architect by contribut- 
ing a modest sum of money to underwrite 
some change in plan. This in turn would 
produce a chain reaction, lending to more 
radical solutions elsewhere. 

Connors gives us several informative 
pages abcul ihe high cost of Borromini's 
work for the Oratory and the expensive 
nature of the total project. By his reckon- 
ing. Us cost may have been higher Ilian for 
Sixtus Vs Lnteran palncc or Maderno's 
nave and facade for St Peter’s. Such com- 
parisons can only be a rough guide, but 
they are supported by the high standards 
of design set by Borromini. One telling 
comparison come* in the cost of marble 
door-frames; those designed by Maruscelli 
averaged seventy-six sciuii while one of 
Borromini's cost 700 scudi for the work- 
manship alone. 

Patronage and economics are only a part 
of Borromini and llie Roman Oratory. It 
also contains much new information on 
Borromini's architecture and on the evolu- 
lion of his ideas. The account of the Ora- 
tory’s facade, one of the architect's most 
notable achievements, is especially valu- 
able. As early as 1621, the congregation 
entertained the Idea of. building on 
ecclesiastical fapade for faoir proposed 
oratory, and when Manucelii subsequently 
established its location to Iho west of the 
church, the necessity for . some sort of 
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fujmlc as a counter weight M the iniuni- 
mental Simla Marin in Va Micella would 
have seemed iocwM pubic. There were, 
however, problem* with die location, 
chiefly to do with the alignment of the 
oratory with a eoiirtyurd behind and the 
urlieiilalion of its street liis'udc. Borromini 
In is generally been given credit fur solving 
this nc*l of problems, but un examinmion 
of several drawings connected with the tiist 
stages of the oratory leads Coniuns to see 
nnoilicr hand ns having fulfilled that func- 
tion. He tentatively identities it as font ol 
an older architect, Girolamo Kulnuldi, 
whose ideas were then incoiporuted imo .1 
second project by Borromini. It was Bor- 
romini's second, now lost, project tlmt won 
the favour uf the Oratorinns and led to his 
appointment us sole architect in July 16.37. 

With the interior of the oratory, Borro- 
mini was bound hy the customary design 
of such buildings ns they had evolved dur- 
ing the sixteenth century. His innovations, 
os Connors notes, lie mure in the realm of 
the psychology uf up peu ranees. The 
exterior gave more scope to his imagina- 
tion and, Bgain. was not a case of un 
immediate act of genius but a scries of 
steps taken in response to changing 
circumstances. According to his reading of 
Borromini's first project of 1637, the 
facade was not to be curved but indented, 
although the drawing is so poorly repro- 
duced that one must lake Connors's 
analysis on trust, it subsequently grew 
from a five to a seven-bay facade when the 
Oratorians decided to move the library to 
the floor above the oratory, one year after 
the fajade had been begun. Presumably 
unperturbed, Borromini increased the 
height while expanding thef abode's width. 
Change was particularly registered in the 
ornamentation, “the artist's brushstroke" 
in the author's felicitous phrase. Borromini 
lavished his genius on this so that the 
inferior material of the fa$uiic, brickwork, 
was turned to advantage. The facade of 
the oratory bccume more than curved; its 
inflection conveyed 11 suppleness reminis- 
cent of a sculptor’s model . In this context 
il is worth noting, as Connors dues note, 
that Borromini scorns to have mutle 
models of his buildings In wax; the unalogy 


with sciilpi.ii *, particularly with form. 
11,11,1 ' htfro Mivlichiiigeht. is u telling one. 

Connors's discussion of the fajadekone 
of the highpoinis uf an extremely reward- 
ing hook. I le has a wuy of writing that 
dues justice to Ur- intricacies of Borro- 
mini's works. It is curious, though, that his 
■at* mi ui «'f the t ‘ns.1 rarely shows the same 
degree of cnlhiM.ism us ihe few pages ra 
the f.K’.ule. lie nltcn fails to convey a vivid 
sense uf individual rooms like Ihe ul a 4/ 
rit'riiizittne with its splendid fireplace. This 
is .1 small delect and niny be attributable 
tu the vast iinu unit of ground which the 
author had to cover in his account of the 
buildings of ihe Oruloriniis. 

Ihe decision to write an extended 
account of the Roman Oratory is amply 
justified by the results, but there often 
seems ui be too much foreground and not 
enough background for the subject. Bor- 
romini's other buildings arc mentioned tD 
too fleet ingly, and the text is extremely 
condensed, with a disproportionate amount 
of mutcritil he lug put into the catalogue. 
The result is that the flow uf the narrative 
is constantly interrupted by the need la 
turn to the notes and catalogue entries. 
Moreover, the closeness with which tbe 
nulhor has studied the seven tee nth-cemuij 
history of the Vullicclla site means that the 
proposed antithesis between the first and 
second generations of the Oratorians is not 
developed, and the presence of the fate 
sRicuntli-ccuiury church is inadequately 
[routed. A lengthier text with brief 
catalogue notes would have spared the 
render some puins. and might have 
ambled die publisher to allow more space 
for larger nnd better Illustrations of die 
drawings. In mnny cases Borromini's mu 
faint drawings have vnnished from the 
page, which Is disturbing since many of 
Connors's arguments arc predicated upon 
<1 close unnlysis of the graphic evidence. 

But the merits of Borromini and At 
Roman Oratory shine through in spite of 
the dingy illustrations. With this study, 
Professor Connors lias vaulted into the 
forefront of mil hnri lies on Roman baroque 
architecture. One awaits impatiently 
further Instalments of bis studies in (he 
architecture of Borromini. 


A major minor 
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By Benedict Read 

ALBERT DOIMEi 

Thomaa Couture and the Eclectic Vision 
612pp. Yale University Press. £35. 
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Those for whom Thomas Couture Is the 
Rrtlat of a single picture, "The Romans of 
the Decadence", might well oak whether 
he or ft requires lengthy examination, 
however sensationally lubricious that 
painting may have appeared at the time It 
was first shown hi 1847. Albert Bolme 
clearly thinks there is more to Couture 
than this, and he seia out to give him a 
specific place In art-history, relating his 
life and work to the political and cultural 
realities of 'his time, and tracing his influ- 
ence, via his pupils, on later art. The 
book is in three parts. The first part seeks 
to define, the state of French, society dur- 
ing the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a period which saw the triumph of 
Ihe bourgeoisie and of the politico] and 
cultural ideal of the "juste milieu". Part 
Two, which is the longest, then traces the 
development of Couture's painting Jn- 
responae to' these social and political 
circumstances, Part Three, finally, seeks 
to define the state of French, society dur-. 
artists shy describing in detail those who 
poised through his studio, ami who may 
thus have transmitted hla {hedt-y of paint- 
:Ing. 

; The Qiit and third sections; of Professor 
Boime'k study are the least successful; not 
because of the mass of detail and obser- 
vations j (hit the/ cdnlpin buf because of 


whole nexus of tenuous connection, which 
ultimately associates such names ns Bran- 
cusi and Jackson Pollock with that ol 
Couture. 

The ccntial section of the book l» t* 50 ™ 
Impressive. Here, Holme seta out to 
examine the quite substantial My « 
work which Couture producod. He an 
tracked down many of the paintings iw 
gets nil that he can oul of each 
Investigating Its composition, P #w(wo r‘ 
ostensible meaning, personal meaning t 
the artist, symbolic menning. 
sources, relationship to »ho limes, aM 
on. Ho makes excellent use of his w™* 
material arid its profuse detail as we “ 
the pertinence of Boimo's 
make this part or Iho book both slim* 
ing and worthwhile. . 

The focus of nineteen tb-cent uiy 
lorical studies has recently boen [ 

away from the great names like Dd 
or such schools, ns the Impress! 01 ^ 8 < 
towards less important figures. Fro 
Bolme haa now put Couture in hu pi 
and reminded us that if wo are 
to comprehend the art of this pedOfl 
must also interpret its lesser lights- 


An important new reference work-tn if ■„ 
field of modern art is the Catalog 
Tate Gallery's Collection t>f Mo**; ■ 

other than works by British 

piled by Ronald Alley (799pp. Tate GftHctr, 

•in association with Sotheby PwJ* ® 9".. 
£45. 0 85667 102 9). The book u 
'companion volume to the Tates ,M 
British catalogue; , but unlike the c« 
work Illustrates every Item with ® ^ 
black-and-Whitc photograph. 
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ESaRL^KNCKST E ditor)! 

Post-Modern Classicism 

The New Synthesis 

144pp Architectural Design with 
Academy Editions. £7.5ll t) 856711 73(1 9 


This book, which is published by the 
glossy magazine Architectural Design (and 
looks like it). Is an anthology of photo- 
graphs and drawings of buildings recently 
erected or projected, with a few words 
added by the architects concerned and nn 
introduction and running commentary by 
Charles Jencks, impresario of this new 
and absurdly entitled "ism". Is there 
really a “convergence" of styles "within 
Post-Modernism" arid can this really con- 
stitute a movement when the architects 
themselves Seem to share no sense of 
common purpose? Such questions do not 
detain Jencks. He even suggests that a 
“mloi-Renaissance" may be on the way. 
Perhaps his idea of the Renaissance is as 
odd as his notion of Classicism, which 
seems to mean, any thing pro- modern and 
non-gothic that contemporary architects 
evoke or misquote; “CtTpe Cod Vernacu- 


his drawing of the Chemistry Library at 
Monheim, incidentally. Stirling has intro- 
duced a peacock. This should put “hi? 
soundproofing to a severe lest and will 
also tear up the lawns and foul the 
skylights. 

There is no evidence here of any scri- 
our desire to revive the solemnity nr the 
grandeur of the ancient stone architecture 
of Greece and Rome. But then, \6 take 
Classicism "straight" would be "too easy, 
or boring, or expensive, or conformist”. It 
would certainly involve self-discipline and 
u genuine sense of tradition which would 
be extraordinary today. The style of an 
architect is now conceived of as some- 
thing tike a trade-mark. In such circum- 
stances there will be no common style, 
certainly no submission to ancient 
authorities. Competitive idiosyncrasy is 
the chief impression one receives from 
this nnthology. But work of interest is 
certainly included. Jeremy Dixon's jazzy 
variation nn the London terrace-housc of 
190t.) looks successful; Rhodes House, 
Los Angeles by Moore, Ruble and Yudell 
looks elegant; and Charles Moore’s 
Piazza d'ltalia In New Orleans, with its 
parody of the orders in neon and stainless 
steel, displays something of the scholarly 
wit (and the school-boy humour) found in 
Ihe Italian villa garden of the sixteenth 
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K1CCARDO DALLS1 : 

Gaud! Furniture 

144pp. Academy Editions. £10.50. 
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Buried deep in Riccardo Dalisi's almost 
Impenetrable text are some acute observa- 
tions, about Antoni Cmudl y Cornet's pecu- 
liar genius as revealed in the accessories of 
his buildings, "furniture" being used In this 
instance to mean much more than chulrs 
and tables; it includes iron gates and grat- 
ings. chimneys and ventilation shafts and 
those sinuous, concrete benches faced with a 
mosaic of broken tiles that every architec- 
tural pilgrim to Barcelona remembers as 
outlining the terraces of the Parque Gficll. 


which are combined n scientific instinct for 
ergonomics with nn organic subtlety of 
'form' icspuml t« the structural nature of 
their mute rial at the same lime as they 
exploit it sculpturally. The legs curve and 
twist like the routs of n tree; the joints and 
the ends of the arms became knuckle- like 
knob* ilmL demand to be appreciated by feel 
as well as by the eye. The BaillA small chair 
is. 1 suppose, the most remarkable of 
Gaudl's furniture designs; of many others 
included here the dressing-table for the 
Palncio Gucll is a particular delight. All 
reflect the same qualities of fantasy and 
originality, and the same intellect uai logic, 
as the buildings for which they were 
designed. Dulisi rightly emphasizes 
Gaudrs practice of giving verbal rather 
than graphic instructions to his craftsmen, a 
reversion to un earlier day that mukes his 
perhaps the last significant furniture before 
serial production look over 



lac", Versailles, the Brighton Pavilion. 8nd seventeenth centuries. 
Boullfe. Fischer von Erlach, San Minlato Jencks impljes lhal „ 

al Monte .. . M'nrl^rnicm onH 


From a new Qassicism one has a right 
to expect a system of ideal proportions, 
certainly lucidity and harmony of plun 
and elevation, but there is less evidence 
of this la the buildings that are the book's 
subject than there was when the Mqdern 
Movement was in full swing. As for 
monumemality, which one would also 
expect, it jt certainly attempted at Les 
Arcade* du Lac, the glum prc-cast con- 
crete now town by Ricardo Bofil and Tal- 
ler de Arquilectura which Includes some 
painfully ungainly cylinders and triangles. 
It may also be attempted by James Stirl- 


Jencks Implies that the "elitism" of 
Modernism and the “snobbism" of 
Classicism have been transcended, and 
claims that "Moss-culture has opened 
classicism to the masses as well as the 
classes". But it seems that appreciating 
architecture is still hard work. Looking at 
Shin Toki's SBnwa building you must ask 
yourself "Is this a rusticated base turned 
on its side and curved? Is it the inside 
curve of the Villa Giulia turned to the 
outside street? Is it a face house embracing 
the street or a Fascist headquarters of the 
thirties?; and in order to recognize thut 
Robert Venturi's Ciicslnmt Hill House 
revives flic Queen Anne Revival you must 


ing at Rice, Berlin and Monheim, which imagine that half of it has sunk below 
ire however. Inadequately illustrated. In . ground. 

Right building 


Professor Dalisi's approach to Gaudi. 
though nominally that of an architect, is by 
way of anthropology, philosophy and 
psychology, the last reflecting the author's 
obvious interest in Freudian symbolism. 
None of these subjects lends itself 10 clarity 
of language at the best of limes, but the 
reader has lo study so hard to get at the 
author's meaning that lie is bound to ask 
himself how the vagaries of this publication 
come about. Professor Dalisl teaches 
advanced architectural composition at the 
University of Naples. Gaudi Furnimn was 
designed and printed in Italy and first 
published there two years ago, presumably 
in Italian. No translator is named and thc 
rcntlcr can only assume that Dalisi has 
written the English version himself. This 
was unwise, Sentences like “Form Is con- 
ceived as i synthesis whose finality is not 
external to Itself in its pure function and in 
its nutonegation” and "Not only in his 
furnishings Is iunctionality contained in on 
imperious morphological domination” arc 
hard on the reader whether they arise from 
poor translation or from an insecure com- 
mand of English. As well as his language, 
some of Dalisi’s scholarly references arc 
very odd. Can there really bo a group of 
"famous'' contemporary Italian designers 
called Pikler, Sottuu*. Mari, Missink Link, 


Gaudi Furniture is u fascinating pic- 
ture bonk, but even when it is regarded as 
no more than that, complaints must still be 
made about its make-up. The pictures seem 
lo be arranged according to no system and 
with only a vague relationship to the text. 
There is no list of 111 ust rations, so that a 
second look at any piece of furniture means 
leafing through the whole book to find il. 
There is no index. And there is one oilier 
surprising omission', the book concludes 
with a biographical note which tells us the 
place where Gaud I was born but not the 
year lit was 1X52), and that he died in 
Barcelona in 1926 "the victim of an acci- 
dent". in fuel he was run overby u tram, an 
occurrence that one would have expected 
Professor Dalisi. with his fondness for sym- 
bolism. lo have made much of. 


a jjt. 


A contemporary vignette of Gaudi which 
is reproituced in the book reviewed here. 


Metropolitan lines 
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Aril and Crafto Architecture 
The Scorch for Earthly Paradise 
,224pp. Architectural Press. £12.95. 
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“1 started to write this book, because I 
““ded U myself”, peter Dnvoy tells ub, 
wd It h true, as lie claims, that there lifts 
do comprehensive nudy to ditto of 
Architecture of the Arts and Crafts 
Movement, evon if mnny of the names and 
buildings associated with It - Welsh, Voy- 
«y. Lutyens - arc exceedingly well known. 
In hi* lively book Ditvey relics much on 
went research. Its first and most striking 
feature is the number of pictures U contains 
“ very generous qi the price - of leks- 
w known buildings by the great masters 
of the movement', as well as the refreah- 
fepy new views il provides of their better 
•jwwn work. As a handbook Arts and 
rT* drcMecfttre Is relatively .full 1 , ft 
l|U ™‘! es short accounts of minor or 
Qedlum-nnk, practitioners; such as Bld- 
of Birmingham, or V/alter Cave, and 
makes uso of some of the more obscure 
rcluSn* ° f ' he perlod ' thfURh the most 


roof nt Brockhampton church, which 
combines concrete Inside with thatch out- 
side, Is not just a quirk but an excellent 
solution from the point of view of insula- 
tion. 

Davey tells us at the outset that his 
book "has a hoavy bias”, and he goes on 
lo aay that no agreement as lo the slmB of 
Arts and Crafts architecture will ever be 
possible. Yet the words “good building", 
or evon "right building" recur again end 
again in his book, which is to use a value 
judgment to characterize a style. A builder 
would probably say that “good" building 
Is simply a mailer of finance, nnd perhaps 
of skilled craftsmanship, and that whnt the 
Arts nnd Crafts architect shnred is sim- 
ply their liking for rough surfaces and 
strong surface contrasts. Davey also claims 
"Individuality" repeatedly as u principle of 
the Movement, although In general it 
believed In restricting variety, and was 
opposed to the late Victorian taste for 
direct or mixed Imitations of complicated 
historical models. Most Arts and Crafts 
architects had no scruples about joining 
the rapidly emerging neo-academic Classt- 


Pcsei and Mcndini? 

If his text is persevered with it becomes j 837- 1 887 U 0 1,0,1 

pfacc OatShf 'a^storlcaStexTbrnhe An Illustrated Guide Illustrations are generously supplied, 

surprisingly fails re rafale his achievements £ ‘ 2 ' 95 ' “ft** 11 &U ‘ ^ J 

to those of (he Catalan Renaissance of 0 *5139 500 7 arty nasto 

which Oaudf was essentially . part. = Including an Intriguing medley ^drawings. 

although the most remarkable part. His This fascinating and eccentric book ihnwi ncm. 

development cannot be considered sepa- describes 101 London buildings erected - cio^The photographs are all dated 
raiely from that of the other architects of the between 1837 and 1887. of which ninety- -l ' y £2St 
Catalan movement like Llufs Domfnech five are still with us. while the remainder 

y Montane r, whose sculptured decorations, (whose names are surrounded with black J 1 .* rac k«i with 

with their strange borders) form on obituary section "Build- delal , cd infoJLtton, anecdote^ andforth 

parallel several of Gaudi a. or Frances ing" Is interpreted generously, so that whole M _ 4 .k. „hi„. 

rr SU - h ? HanOW Sch0 °‘ amI Kw ary 1 section Is rich in puTgentdenundatlons, 
most of ihe drawings for the Sagrada Gardens count as one. n r -.t,- 1 l.;„„ j; 


of out-of-the-way treasures hardly known 
even to the expert, St Francis' s. Pott ery 
Lane, for example, or the Sacred Heart 
Convent, Hammersmith, and Sunnydcne, 
Sydenham - all works of J. F. Bentley, 
whose Westminster Cathedral falls outside 
ihe scope of the book. 


development cannot be considered sepa- describes 101 London buildings erected 
raiely from that of the orher architects of the between 1837 and 1887. of which ninety- 


with their strange submarine motif*, closely 
parallel several of Gaudl's, or Frances 
Bcienguei. Gaudl's collaborator who made 
most of the drawings for the Sagrada 
Familia. Domfcnech's and GpiidPs and 
Ironwork, moreover, is inseparable from 


The selection could scarcely be described 
as unbiased: although It includes a vinegar 


and a neat introduction. The double col- 
umns of the gazetteer are packed with 
detailed Information, anecdotes, and forth- 
right opinions. Not surprisingly, the obitu- 
ary section Is rich in pungent denunciations, 
whether of "the for word-looking medioc- 
rities of BR's management" or of dons - 
"the worst of vandals, combining naked 


Ik. Af || M r«laUn maf.iriiraini.1 milira « UI1UIBWU. uiai\JU{}ii u rnwim«a ■ me WVioi UI vnuvMUO, tviliuiiiaiij) 

Jhe rise f c n r*rhP mnv/ warehouse, n pumping station, on orphan philistinism with intellectual superiority and 

try one of the inspirations of the move- Bsylum and a m r arke i. it favour* churches fa in unshakable conviction of the Importance 


ment. 

Nor can the character of much of Gaudl's 
work. Iris ironwork and interior designs 
especially, be understood apart from the 


third of the total), especially High Anglican ' of their owji priorities and the excellence of 
ones. As the authors claim to have based ifaeir own taste”. 


their choice on architectural merit, this is 
not entirely unreasonable; but they also 


Art Nouveau movement that was pervading claim to offer a' representative collection, so 


Europe In his time and promptly reached 
Catalonia as the streets or Barcelona bear 
witness. The link with Hector Guimard is 
especially obvious and could usefully have 
been discussed. The resemblance of 
Guimard's Humbert de Romans 


that at least one example of a gpod Noncon- 
formist chapel might have been included 


The authors axe so refreshingly Indepen- 
dent in their judgments that It comes as a 
surprise lo find them repealing an unjus- 
tified orthodoxy, as when they quote Pcvs- 


r K Z h31V “ u Jw " VrwT n*r's <but surely they mean Naira’s?) denig- 
(.hough 'Waterhouse 5 ™mk.ble Lynd- ra , ion ' of D J im J B „„ on . s -ft' f. 


cal movement, or, the even stricter .-iwo-- , auditorium in Pari* (built 1897; demolished 
Georgian, and the present revival of 1 905) to some or Gaudl’s interiors cannot 
Lutyens is based on the break he represents he just coincidence. And this' leads on to a 
awa v from Arts and Crafts reticence to- more' fundamental question- how aware was 


v*. ^ J . _ auiuucuuy exyiuiou. Wnr ri War.- This may be true In the 


wards .a greater stylistic variety. 
“According to Davey, Arts and Crafts 


me 4 M. {an _ f lh4 . t. . -r .. First World War. This may ia- »• •••» VTllHlvrva ura «■*—- yra 

9 book . 18 pr1marily cose of what has recently been cqlled the Gaudi Fiimlture can nevertheless be highly 


Gaqdl of the theoretical and structural 
researches of VIollci-le-Duc? Dalisi pro- 
vides no answer. 

Whatever the deficiencies ol the writing, ■ 


L.T 8 d' q T ration of Deciraus Burton's Tbmperaie 
squeezes in with S, Stephen-, Ross.yo Hfll). j»“g £ 

Hie. amazing thing about the bopk, how- to take hup account the. very specific and 
ever,-is just how much it contains, si> thalli entirely different brief to which Burton wap 
hardly seems fair to point out omissions. Of working. Their misleading account of the 
course the great public buildings are here - authorship , of the Palm House (Richard 
Ihe Palace of Westminster, South Kensing- Ibrner deserves much more credit than 
ton, the Law Courts, even Westminster Burton) il one of what seem to be strikingly 
Abbey and St Paul’s - but there are all kinds few errors. 


i .ty • wchltecfa- The -“Dream House" -the small but select valued as a collection of pictures. The book 

•k Ore , t0 ■ ,,CtJl J nt^ y' , and 10 countrv residence designed for members of [ s elegant to look atend moderately priced, 

toms - further cofiec- .w c u «re:r middle class; but surely, to speak By no means all Gaudl's furniture is 

‘ . architeoit-' of , individual . m0 T BencrB j Rusklnlan terms, once our included but foeexamplcs Dalisi haschoscti 

admjig, aL 81 J® fl uthor himself has' been drawn to the attractions of are more Fully recorded here than in any 
“T iCr* atl 9 • Grafts Movement . rfB{ .es we will never ag3in be previous publication. They are photo- 

■ — llkdv’ ' 'ot^^ble W (o dls.e«.rd I hem. Jrapt*! ctaMP .nd .11 .njt, on 

' 1 theory behiqd Arts and K y * : — 7 some pages in colour. They are also shown 1 

mvettfaiit farther Selected Paintings at the Norton-S/moii j n drawings, which the author colls "graphic I 
r Js n,cflnl by M llS euni (144pp. Philip Wilson. ^,95. j n {eq J re[ations". Theso. he explains in hia 

P?rli&hi 7,"^ - 1 r et ‘ 1 . B tiy , S; ,, a r t bf building^ (| 85667. 094) is introduced by Frank rlerr- introduction, are the work of young 


* ^ mini m»ny pre- Renaissance and RcnatM- ea ch object depicted and providing an 

■ . building*. Dovey nnce Itoliun pnlntings* farge sections oi the invaluable geometrical analysis. '. 

j'- df»ebh V ‘.n theews work of Degfis. Reiftbrandt nnd JjWj* G BlK fi* b . furniture well repays such 
• . tortwornii • B *trnsley iiqU; Lethaby , but goilcry of Asian sculpiurc. and pointings py dpljl j lK j B t w ,jy.Tbe photographs and draw- 
i:-' . . booir v« J,. - e ? 6 Uke< ? Ptpfo, especially la » Goya. Raphael- Manet, Cezanne, ya jngs show f or ex ample how the famousCasa 

V rr. ERjJIJWiSf An, architect. In h fasdnat-' Gugh. Matisse. Kqndinsky. and many oinv Calve[ and cash Batlfo wooden Chairs, in 

l <■■■ ^ -faakes 1 riekr that Leihaby's important artists. ., -. • 


The Watercolours and Drawings of <• 

Thomas Bewick, antj his Workshop Apprentices ’ 

Artist-engraver supreme, Bewick left a large number of 
watftrcolour drawings, which were largely forgotten. Now a major 
study In two volumes presents and discusses this Work Colour 
reproductfoh : is to the highest standards bn a specially made paper, 
lain Bain'S masterly account Includes rr^uch previously , 
unpublished manuscript material' and allows us tb const de r . . 
Bewick afresh. 

2 volume* order* received before publication C9S.00 - 
afwr I August 1981 £125.00 isbnO 86092 0577 ; 
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ART 


Dealing with dynamics 


By Roger Jones 


DRUCECOLE: 

Sienese Painting: From Us Origins to the 
Fifteenth Century. 

24tpp. 1 10 black-and-white illustrations. 

S pages in colour. Harper ami Row, £12.50. 
0 06 43U9II0 I 

- Masaccio anti the Art of Early Renaissance 
Florence , intended as a general history of 
Florentine painting r 1375-1430 for the 
“student or general interested reader" and 
aiming to convey “a feeling for the stylistic 
dynamics of the crucial decades", would 
have been more appropriately entitled 
“Masaccio. Donateflo and late gothic art in 
Florence". Although in his opening words 
Bruce Cole describes himself as “one con- 
cerned with the art of the Renaissance", the 
word “Renaissance" is not further used 
except once where it is described, properly 
as a “stylistically vnguc term". 

The author's reluctance to abuse the ven- 
erable locution is the sign not so much of a 
desire for methodological precision as of a 
rejection of many traditionally held views 
about the cultural history of the period, 
views which have given it its name. Gone is 
the antiquarian notion that the renewal of 
the visual aits in early fifteenth-century 
Florence liad much to do with the passion- 
ate interest shown by many of its dis- 
tinguished practitioners in the culture of the 
ancient world. True, this phonomenon is 
less clearly demonstrable In painting than in 
oilier fields and ona should not carp at simp- 
lifying omissions in such a brief survey as the 
book under review, but to characterize the 
"stylistic dynamics" of the work of 
Donatello and Ghiberti (here treated at 
some length) without reference to this 
j theme will surely mislead general renders, 
it is at any rate perverse to nsfc the reader to 
find the exquisitely gothic hnir of n Madon- 
na by Lorenzo Monaco similar tothnlofthe 
Madonna in the classicizing sculpted 
"Annunciation” group in the Duoma 
museum. 

□one, too, is the idea that Masaccio 
developed in painting a scientific approach 
to the representation of visual appearances, 
comparable to the exactitude then sought in 
other disciplines like philology ot history. 
Many may sympathize with Professor 
Cole’s evident lack of Interest in the modem 
literature an perspective, but few will agree 
that Masaccio's own interest was in a "so- 
c ailed scientific aspect of picture-making." 

It is unwise to under-estimate the 
mathematical concerns of an artist who 
could spend a whole day’s work on the exact, 
foreshortening of a capital, as Masaccio did 
repeatedly In the “Trinity". And it is not 
surprising that Cole admits to being baffled 
by the work. The mathematical precision 
we find in the “Trinity” was, of course, 
made possible by (and in this case may even 
be dye to) the genius of Brunelleschi, who 
had demonstrated his discovery of perspec- 
tive in two lost paintings. The author 
surprisingly does not fnention these facts 1 
and the uninformed reader will come to 
know Brunelleschi as a minor sculptor and ■ 
architect only. Of Alberti he will hear ' 
nothing. 

Clearly, we are being offered an unusual 
' view of early quattrocento Florence. It is one 
which develops a thesis of Cole's earlier 
monograph on Agnolo Gaddi, that Gadtfi 
and his generation have been undervalued, 
particularly to regard to flieir Influence on 
Mesaqcfo’? generation. There are two dtf- - 
ficuhiej; One is that the Influence would he’ 

'5 0nB - the ehi of Lorenzo Monaco , 
Intervening. The other, more serious, is that 
Cole, reasonably if rather Insistently, 
characterizes the art of Gaddi and his con- • 
temporaries tofenns of a return to the style • 
of Giotto, but he does not squarely confront " 
■ the . .URditional ^iew that Masaccio's; * 
achievement Is in part due to a direct: ■ 
retlunkingof that of the grand old man him- ' 
seif, rather than to the influence of Ms late 
tfecento followers, , 

Professor Cole is encouraged In his view I 
by. Hie element of continuity be finds In the . ' 


“ tradition of Florentine painting, arising 
from the way artists were trained in work- 
shops to imitate the style of the master. In 

- fact he is so convinced of the power of this 
continuity that lie feels able to assess the 

lie degree of originality shown by lost works 
(ie, the unsuccessful entries in (he competi- 
tion of 1401). The revolutionary Masaccio 
}. famously tests this rule. Even with the help 
of the controversial S Giuvcnule triptych 

— (here blithely described as a “known work 
• e by Masaccio"), it is not possible to suggest a 
; f specific teacher, and in a discussion of the 
e stylistic idioms to which Masaccio “must 
j have bean susceptible” we are offered the 
c following as some kind of positive result: 
j “Of course, the fact that he was not influ - 
j enced by Lorenzo Monaco demonstrates 
i that he did not accept them all indiscrimi- 
. nately”. Donatello, too, presents difficul- 
ties. Fortunately, the early David can 

, readily be seen as the product of someone 
j who had worked with Ghiberti. Afier that, 
"the chain reaction of his own style prapcl- 
* led him forward.” 

Cole's method of accounting for style is 
not, however, limited to the detection of 
influences from other artists and to 
met a-, even nuclear physics. We are given 
wider cultural explanations. From one so 
sceptical of the powerfully nrgued thesis of 
Milinrd Meiss about the effects on art of the 
Blnck Death wc have a right' to expect 
something more than the banal circularities 
here presented. Why did Donatello and* 
Masaccio produce “more immediate reli- 
gious images"? - "Something in society had 
suddenly created a need for more realistic 
accessible representation' 1 . This something 
arises from a vintage Burckhardtlan "new- 
found nttitude towards man", cautiously 
; qualified so that we hear of the newly 
self-assertive individuals seeking “at least a 
certain amount of immortality". 

The quality of historical argument is not 
i of a standard that should be offered to 
students as a model. Nor is it, fortunately, 
the author’s main concern, and the bulk of 
the book is given over to a series of descrip- 
tive “okphrastic" analyses of individual 
paintings which is often ineloquent, some- 
times wildly wrong ’and frequently sensible, 
and may be of value In encouraging readers, 
unfashionnbly, to consider them as narra- 
tives. 

Sienese painting from its origins to the 
fifteenth century Is similar Id character. It is 
more orthodox as to the overall general pic- 
ture, though again a revaluation of the late 
trecento is urged, very briefly and not per- 
suasively. Both volumes, unusually, devote 
considerable space to the difficult task of 
writing about the use of colour; Much is said 
abputthe “palettes" achieved by individual 
painters, but the language used Is not suffi- 
ciently developed to convey a great deal to 
general readers, who might perhaps have 
been betterserved by an account of the cost 
and availability of pa tticulur colours and the 
monographic conventions which in part 
resulted from them. Such knowledge is 
indispensable for a full appreciation of, say,- 
the brillant narrative of the Passion of 
Christ in Duccio's "Macstft". 

The black-and-white illustrations arc 
generally of high quality and there are 
extensive and usef ul bibliographical notes. 

Helen Philon's Early Islamic Ceramics from 
the Benaki Museum Alliens (376pp. 
Sotheby Parke Bernet Publications*™ lip 
Wilson Publishers, £55. 0 85667 098 7) is 
the first volume in the Benaki Museum's 
Catalogue of Islamic Art. The period 
: covered is from the ninth century (o the late 
twelfUr century. Of the 2,000 examples of 
(Mamie eeramira of this period collected by 
' A Ijlony Benak.1 , .648 were .chosen for pub- 
lication. Helen fPhilon has arranged the 
fragments and complete vessels lypologicul- 
ly irrespective of their place of discpvery ■ 
The pieces "are. r|l! illustrated (there are 
, 1 black-and-white illustrations and six- < 
ty-two In dolour) and there are drawings 
showing the. profiles of the original vessels 
where these can be told from the iWining * 
shards. The standard of reproduction is high 
tmd Ihe clarity with which tho volume has 
been designed will make this book a 
Valuable publication. 








A portrait by John Maclure Hamilton of the famous physicist John TvnJall t ixvt ijvozi cum . , „ 


Dating the developments 
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Ronald Pickvance 

JAN HULSKERi 

The Complete Van Gogh 

Paintings, Drawings, Sketches. 

2170 Illustrations, including 4Q In colour: 
498 pp. Phaidon. £45. 

0 7148 2028 8 

If all Van Gogh's paintings and drawings 
were somehow to disappear, his letters 
would still remain compulsive reading, 
and we would have a faint record of all 
fne lost paintings and drawings in Ihe 
many sketches given of them there. Yet 
1 [ hose letters, though translated into many 
languages, are not yet hilly collected, 
despite the so-called Complete Letters 
published in the late 1950s. There is still 
the need to arrange them In correct 
chronological sequence and to date each 
letter as precisely as possible. (Van Gogh 
rarely dated his letters, and the envelopes 
have disappeared.) One Dutch devotee of 
Van Gogh, Jan Hulskqr, has speni the 
past twenty-five years nt this formidable 
j task, and his patient researches have con- 
siderably increased our knowledge of Van 
Gogh the writer. 

i Even with this achievement, add his 
i service on the Dutch committee of scho- 

,l °., prepared the thIrd e dition 
: ;(1970) of De la Faille's pioneering 
catalogue rahonnt of Van Gogh's paint- 
[fB 5 and drawings. Dr- Hulsker has found 
time ,fpr the ambitious project of produc- 
! Ing a complete chronology of ajfihe sur- 
viving paintings, drawings and sketches. 

• Van Gogh produced approximately 850 
85( ! dre '^ Ili f s . a™j wrote about 
; ?. 00 , “" ers ; I" addition he made more 
than 200 sketches In those letters, While 
’ ' an unknown quantity of sketchbook dri*., 

; jngs exist— some, indeed, are already 
known from dismembered ’ pages, and 

parn of others -have been published. p e 

la Faille, In his catalogue, treated the 
painting -and drawings separably (but 

S? Cd li ■ fetches in [alters), and ' 
catalogued each period, by dividing the' 
worics Intq those which hd Identified with 
descriptions or sketches In the I? t lets, and 

ITL 00 ,! ?o docun I e hted. 'The result waS' 
a disronttauous and incoqiplflte chronblo- 
W- In the, various editions of the letters, 
not all. the sketches have b«n tyrodpeed. . 

UiJ" of' : 

‘ (Q 77 \ D ,K Ch :? d . i,,w ». Oral published In , 

v2I 7 Va *, P 1 ? “ r f to, n«»HieIy dbvldi,,/. 

-fW 8 ^N^Pt icah ’lio'w -• & 
grpsped a^.an Crg^ifle-wholp; The : sidw' 
realization of- the "Pdiatb Eaters” : ?L': 
; ndw be ; sfcen. The . subtle Interplay b£ 


and Auvers are easily observed. The 
result is a catalogue of 2,126 works, each 
. illustrated in black-and-white, with an 
accompanying text, which is part biog- 
raphy, part quotation from letters, pan 
account of Von Gogh's stylistic develop- 
ment. 

But does it really present “the com- 
plete Van Gogh"? Hulsker admiis tliut 
his aim was "to provide n dear and 
comprehensive picture of Vincent Van 
Gogh's path as an artist", with illustra- 
tions of “virtually all his drawings and 
paintings". So not everything Is here. 
Indeed, there are deliberate editorial ex- 
clusions: there is no attempt to assemble 
works done before April 1S81 — that is to 
say, before Etten. The juvenilia, the first 
drawings in the Borinage, the first studies 
in Brussels arc excluded. Moreover, uthcr 
sheets, numbered by De la Faille, arc exc- 
luded because they "show only the 
unfinished first draft of a drawing or n 
few barely decipherable scribbles". Still 
other works arc rejected by Hulsker ns 
not authentic, even though some of them 
were Included in the 1970 edition of De 
la Faille's cntalogue. lt would have heen 
useful to have had these listed in a fout- 
note. Hulsker lias "added a few works 
that have since come to light and have 
been identified as authentic" but, agnln, 
which are they? Finally, he has added a 
number of hitherto unpublished drawings 
from a Brabant sketchbook. What about 
other sketchbooks from other periods? 

fact, the book falls considerably shon 
of Its title’s major implication— that all 
Vad Gogh'B works are here brought 
together. But perhaps It is "complete" i n 
another sense, os the work of reference? 
pie individual entries give title, De la 
- Faille number, medium, size and owner 
but not reference to ' the letters, nor 
provenance, nor exhibition history. For 
this information, the Interested reader 
must return to De la Faille. 

r-hH X, | Bnd /® u ?* ral, on* are arranged by 
SKff! ?«i«nce pf places* from 

^ratinBi^S the ,exl lfl s s 

irritatingly behind the illustrations: it is 
dgr ^ Ph -“ l 8 " d nterar Y~~there 

are unnecessary quotations from letters 
’ re? 11“?- ” liance »' in ,h * Pqris chap- 

a ■?! r I= , 1 , 8 a concordance of De la Faille 

colcta™ k n»f lin,b0rS ’' bu< "O'todex of. 

prwent - There Is a sur- : 

1 W; r™ 01 *#' 0 * wrks whose 


, the drawing, “Sorrow" (no 130) h Id 
I, Walsall Art Gallery and the drawing of I 
f, Montmartre windmill (no 1185) in (be 
_ Phillips Collection, Washington. 

1 There is one tantalizing question: wblrt 

- was Vnn Gogh's last painting? There wh 
a time when It was thought to be “Cm: 

. over n WheatfieUI”. The turbulent, cetic- 
lysmic landscape, with its startling apaiial 
disruptions, its agitated brushstrokes ind 
the sombre and haunting presence o! 
crows, was construed ns a dear reflection 
of the Inner torment which led to fte 
painter's suicide. But a more . attentive 
perusal of the letters would seem to dw* 
that "Crows over h Wheatfleld" was 
pointed almost three weeks before Van 
Gogh's death. A more objective viewing 
of the painting vis d vis Its motif 
formnt— n double square— may lessen the 
sense of torment. 

A case has also been made for 
considering "Daubigny’s Garden" ssthe 
last painting, (also a double-square for- 
mat). It is sketched in Van Gogh's tut 
letter to Ills brother, Then. But Tbeowc 
also sent sketches of three other 
tions In that last letter, any one of whirs 
could be the Inst painting. What b mi 
dear In ihnt last letter Is whether Van 
Gogh enclosed sketches of his four ’ w* 
recently completed canvnscs. or whetwr 
he selected four of what he 
the most interesting among a latgerMK" 
of recently completed paintings. 

“Fjeld with Stacks of Wheal" is W Wj 
painting illustrated in the Comply Jr 
Gogh (no 2125)— yet another donw- 
square. It was not among the four sw 
dies sent to Theo; nor, Indeed, 
described by Vincent In that last— or “J 
other— letter. Nonetheless, Hulsker sia« 5 
his claim; ' 

• If we are looking for so^, 
symbol in the palntidg mark 1 ,D f jVl u 
. end of this artist’s life, then *°r" 
think that a picture of grain that 
. ! been . harvested and sheaved 
serve as well as ihe doom-nllw P* ■ 
ing with the threatening skies an _ 
ill-omened crows, regardlesa or , 
much more powerful ajid C*P r{ /' 
the latter might be. . . ! 

What is needed today is 
talist campaign to rid Van Q°tP , . fl , 
legendary and mythlchi accretlou 5 ^^ , 
return to the works’, painted, draw 
: written; with a concenfrati lon . , , 
primary tasks Qf cortectlng the Lj. 
simile editions on the q« hauo^^ 
apd scholarly on the other), ** 

’ frig an authentic oeuvre- Df ^ 

Contributed much .tQ. lhJs 
latest book will be an 

- any serious study of Van dogh.bu 1 ,!, 

the last word. - "_!• 
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Fellows in their finery 


By Peter Greenham 


NORMAN II. ROBINSON; 

The Rod Society Catalogue of Portraits 

343pp. The Roynl Society. <> Curt toil House 
Terrace, London SW1. £25. 

0 85403 I3n7 


Painting a portrait can bring out the best 
io an artist: look at what Sir Richard Bur- 
ton did for Lord Leighton, or Charles 
Kune for himself. Ono of the memorable 
possessions of the Royal Society is a per- 
mit of Richard Price by Benjamin West, 
the American who was twice President of 
ibe Royal Academy. It is hard to believe 
that it is by the man who painted the lofty, 
vacuous imitation of Titian in the Diploma 
Gallery of the Royal Academy. The paint 
is dry and spare, there is no sumptuous 
fusion, no flurry, no pose; but a fustian 
doll, sliding out of the frame and slipping 
past the bookcase which is meant to arrest 
him. The skin is drawn tight over the bone; 
tbe vivacity and strength of the face could 
make him a subject fit for a novel. And of 
course the wig looks as If it could be taken 
off and put on again. 

So do all the wigs in the modest por- 
traits by little known painters, for instance 
die fine Martin Chamberlain of Samuel 
Chandler, or Paul Smeaton by nobody 
knows whom. The wigs in the grander por- 
traits of Sir Godfrey Kneller and Sir Peter 
Lely are like rich extensions of the sitter's 
hair. Perhaps that is the reason why it is 
hard to guess what they are like; for their 
wigs make them all benign and opulent, 
with the smallest of mouths and the nob- 
lest of pouches under the eyes; brows 
arched or gathered, as If pondering what it 
was that made them undertake to spend so 


many hours in the company of a man 
unused to polite conversaiion. The Law- 
rences, like the Knellers. might be of sol- 
diers and statesmen: the sitters are conti- 
dent, their coats are thrown heroically 
open. But for the cheerful, unworldly Fel- 
lows the lesser known artist docs besi. 

Learned societies made little use 
of Reynolds or Gainsborough or Sargent. 
Blenheim Palace was the nearest Sargent 
got with his brushes to a university. No 
douht the members of the Roynl Society 
discussed the merits of one painter and 
another before choosing. It is usually 
done by little committees which come and 
sit uneasily in the painter’s studio while he 
ns uneasily drags out his canvases, unwil- 
ling to confess that the only one they like 
was done thirty years ago; both parties 
wondering with what sort of grace they 
can bring the meeting to a close. Perhaps 
the fashionable artist was not only too 
dear, but was loo easy in his manner. Yet 
however for away the artist is from courts 
and galleries, the change of style hit upon 
by his betters will soon affect him. 

The difference between the cnrlier 
portraits at the Royal Society (not the very 
earliest) and the later shows what the artist - 
or the patron - has lost and whnt he lias 
gained. Two hundred years ago, a tradition 
was still in use which ennhied an artist to 
dispose the head and the two hands in a 
satisfying pattern. The Victorians hud in- 
timations of loss; you only have to look from 
Lely's Lord Brounckcr. so beautifully com- 
posed that he must have used some rule to 
thumb, as the architects did, to John 
Collier's clumsy and resolute display 
Huxley's port rail, to see that □ prop had 
gone. But it is not alt loss. The disposition of 
Ihe hands in relation lothe face may seem in 
(he laLer portraits and especially the latest, 
even ones ns considered ns Gerald Kelly's, 
to he haphazard; hut there is the refresh- 
ment that conics from puint richly put on: 
the freedom which the Victorians often 


achieved in ihcir sketches and were at pains 
in smooth and smother in their ii.cturcs f.*r 
exhibition. 

With the richer paint, the more active 
brush, darting and dipping along the folds 
and piling up its trophies, goes a more 
fleshy substance as well as a sense of inti- 
macy. In contrast to the glances ol a man 
who knows his place in society goes a cer- 
tain inward look, as if the sitters were 
more on their own, and more on their 
guard, sometimes indeed more on their 
dignity. They do not smile much. Scientists 
have a frank regard, not deprecatory of 
ihemselves, but not boastful (though two 
of the frankest and most modest of the 
Fellows turn out to be clergymen elected 
for some unscientific reason!. They have, 
too. an innocence, which the professional 
portrait painter like Sir Thomns Lawrence 
supplants with looks of heroic affability, 
not least in the one of Sir Humphrey 
Davy; a splendid declamation, as ll were, 
instead of o confidence, delivered with the 
other kind of confidence which came from 
doing justice to such splendid figures os 
Pius VII and Cardinal Consalvi, the mem- 
ory of whom puts these portraits of the 
Royal Society in the shade, u calm and 
honourable place. 

The Royal Society’s Librarian has 
perhaps unintentionally chosen the colour 
reproductions in such a way that this book 
underlines the superiority of the 
eighteenth-century portraits. The colours 
are more brilliant than the originals 
because they were photographed under a 
much stronger light than Carlton House 
Terrace admits, it is dear that the paint- 
ings are well cared for there. The notes on 
the Fellows are fell but concise; taken 
altogether they make up a short history of 
Bdentific progress. To have had a note on 
the portrait painters would no doubt have 
been too much. One or the best portraits is 
by John McClure Hamilton. Who wns lie? 
What else did Fiddes-Watt paint, besides 
the fine portrait of J. J. Thomson? 


Journal of 
Garden History 

Journal of Garden History is a new journal, with the first issue 
appearing early in 1981. It is addreased to readers with a serious 
interest in the subject and contains articles on topics such as the 
architectural history of garden design, botany and horticulture, 
conservation and restoration of old gardens. 

Journal of Garden History is edited by 
Professor John Dixon Hunt of Bedford College, 
University of London, and is available on subscription 
at £16.00 p.a. 


History of Photography is an international journal covering the 
art-historical, aesthetic, social, technical and scientific aspects of 
photography in historical perspective. Each issue contains 
original findings, reported by researchers from many parts of the 
world and presented in an attractive format, extensively 
illustrated. 

Heinz K. Henisch, Professor of the History of Photography at 
Pennsylvania Slate University, edits the journal which is 
available on subscription at £15.00 p.u. 

Both journals are published quarterly by 



Taylor 


Francis Ltd 


4 John Straat London WC1N 2ET Telephone 01 405 2237/9 


History in the round 


By Mark P. Jones 

LAURENCE BROWNi 

A Catalogue of British Historical Medals 
Vohimo I, 1760-1837 

469pp. 406 illustrations. Scaby Publica- 
tions. £45. 

0 900652 56 X 

Laurence Brown's A Catalogue of British 
fafortcq/ Medals is one of those rare puh- 
*»iions: that open up n whole new Held 
to historians and to collectors. Until 
H.T j history of the British medal nflcr 
end of the period covered in Medalllc 
itmrarhiis of British History to the death 

iuiZf 0 7 C 11 1,M b0Dn onl y Otfully illuml- 
>w in tentative sequels such ns 
1?MA T [\ Dr,l!sh ^rsoml Medals after 
J?? i 1 M - H. Grant's list of British 
Medals H60-1937. As a result medalllc 
wrens! has remained largely Inaccessible 
J-Mteeiafaft and even the most dedi- 
mn»i and collectors have 

th» U[KOm f°rtably ignorant about 
.circumstances in which particular 
Pwps were Issued, ’ "• 

does " luch lo right this 
11 is 1,01 8,1(1 would not 
Ew bB 8h “ ue continuation of Medalllc 
Jettons sjhce, for quite understandable 
dan fclt 8bl ® . 10 Include less : 

the -n.fi . ra «JaIs produced during 
quarK?m anfi Ulustrate L«s lhan a 
iesul3li f ho ^ included. Despite this the 
^aluahto se e .? ,0 4 Pf 1,755 medals will be 
nJtS f^^v nly w th0S6 - Interested in 
firy* ^.?«u .sake, but also to stu- 
EveJ fa tdraotit any field, 

most U-bthor’s decision to exclude . 

In the -nwo' D ^ di '1 tlua,s not mentioned 
Worlt stIU 'includes, over 
a scarcely more ihap ■ 

Portrait flr ^ Listed in Ihe National 

$ ?rw- ■ 


^ colfecttottf they arc to 
foanV run J Ll, should .be noted that 


WS 


cpd.rae,'have two sides and 
>.;We tjielr obyefees, provide 


a documentary as well as an illustrative 
value. In the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, as now, medals 
recorded the enormous popular interest hi 
great formal occasions, from royal wed- 
dings to the funerals of great public 
■ figures. But, along with political tokens 
(which urc unfortunately largely excluded) 
they also fulfilled a role simllnr to that now 
occupied by badges, providing an instant 
comment on the Issues of Ihe day. As such 
they give us fascinating evidence of public 
reaction to contemporary events. Some of 
this, like the extent of medalllc response to 
tho Ffench Revolution or to tbe campaign 
for parliamentary reform, is predictable. 
But the total absence of respond to other . 
great events, such as the American War of 
Independence, when compared (o Ihe 
enthusiasm shown on relatively obscure 
occasions, such as the capture of Saint 
Eustatlus or George Ill's recovery from 
Illness in 1789 can be surprising. The 
excellent historical notes whicli follow each 
entry arc of the greatest use, explaining 
not only the context In which medals were 
issued, but also, where possible, how they 
were marketed, so making it passible to 
form some idea about the sort and size of 
public to which qiitfi pieces appealed.! •.* 

With the help of this book it is possible 
not only to relate particular medalB to par- 
ticular events but also., for the first lime, to 
see how. the role or medals changed aver 
the period: in question. Early ip George 
I|Fs reign they ceased to be considered as . 
official art; even when, as In 1789 or dur- 
ing, the Jubilee celebratloqs of 1809-10, 
large numbers of medals . of the King did 
appear, , they were almost Invariably the 
product of private . initiative. Even the 
great events of the Napoleonic period 
failed to change this situation and it was 
left to an adventurer called Mudle to pub- 
lish a series of “National Medals." In 1820 
.which were. Intended to'rjval the great offi- 
cial Napoleonic series issued in France 
under the (llrectlomof Ylvnnt Denon. 

Official 'negtect, however, failed to drive 

the medal Ipto decline. On the contrary, 
popular demand was such that annual pro-, 
dudtion In the l&3Qs was five times that in 
the 1760s. Such ah intense naturally pro- 
vided increased opportunities for medal- 
lists. Por the first time Gruber’s asseriion, 


■ in the introduction to MedaUic Illustrations. 
that “the history of English medallists is in 
a great degree Ihe history of the medallists 
of other countries" ceases to Abld good. 
Art historians concerned with (he period 
may be surprised to discover a whole 
school of anBts, competent In the produc- 
tion both of. portraits and of figure com- 
positions, whose names are scarcely known 
outside the covers of Forreris Biographical 
Dictionary of Medallists, and a few such as 
William Wyon or Benedetto Plstruccl, 
whose work deserves lb be much better, 
known. Unfortunately Mr Brown shows 
little interest In this side of medallic his- 
tory, 

The decision not to record the signatures 
on medals, combined with an almpst total 
absence of discussion of the reasons for 
attributing a particular medal to a particu- 
lar nrtist, makes it hard for the reader to 
know how Tar to accept Ihe catalogue's 
statements about authorship. Entry No 
1742, for. example, attributes a medal for 
Princess Victoria's majority to W. H. Hol- 
brook and William Wyon. Since the piece 
is not illustrated- the reader cmi have no 
idea why this should be so, unless, (hat is, 
he cqn get ; hold qf an example of the 
meSdl in whlrfi' case fi£ ’wIlT see "tho( It Is 
signed W. W. He still could hot be certain 
that this is the basis for the attribution, but 
if ft is,, it is a bad one. The signature is 
more likely to be that or William Wood- 
house than of William Wyon, who created 
another and far superior medal for the 
saipe .occasion which has unfortunately 
been omitted from the catalogue. 

Suoti minor failings should not, however, 
be allowed to obscure the real magnitude 
of Laurence Brown's achievement and cer- 
tainly will not stop it becoming a bible for 
collectors and the basis for . all future 
. research on British medals of (his period. 


Europe and America from the Colonial Era 
to today , by Victoria Kloss Ball (442pp. 
Chichester: John Wiley. £25,60. Q471 05161 
6) is thq second of two volumes on 
Architecture and Interior Design. The first 
volume dealt with' the subject up lb seven- 
teenth-century European Baroque. The 
second volume continues'the examination , 
focusing pn 0 number of historic buildings 
and contents atitLdescribing the characteris- 
tic styles of the, sdyenteemh-century pol- 
qnizktiori in America. 


S TO BE PUBLISHED SUMMER 1981 

Renaissance Miniature 
Painters & Classical 

HARVEY MILLER 5SL, 

Ol IDI icurnc An important contribution to Ihe study of 

rUDLI3riCK3 Renaissance book decoration by. a ooee 

examination ol Tho Master of tho Putt! and 
hla Venetian . workshop; with catalogue 
ralsonnd ol S3 books and 1E2 Illustrations, 
B In colour. (Data lied prospectus on request). 
- 266 x laBmro: ISBN-090520324 0 £28 


MRT XXIV OF THE CORPUS HUBENIANUM 

The Costume Book 

by Kristin Lotus Batkin 

ThlB famous Rubens akalch-book In the 
British Museum Is now published hers for 
the first time In ils entirety, with catalogue 
ralaonnd and 244 illustrations. (Detailed 
prospectus on request). 26B x 186mm; 
ISBN 0 B0520335B £38 


Donatello & Michelozzo 

byR.W. Liffhtbown 

The study' of an artistic partnership and Its 
patrons. ‘‘The book is ctaarly a landmark In 
the study of Early Renaissance sculpture, but 
It Is also a good deal more than that . . . Every 
historian of Italian Renaissance culture, 
whatever his special field, will greatly profit 
from reading If. - H.W. Janson in New York 
Review of Books. Two volumes, 443 psoas, 
146 illustrations; 286 x 185mm- 
ISBN 0 80520322 4 ; . . ’ £46 


READY END OF 1SBT: VOLUME IV, PART 1 
OF THE SURVEY OF ENGLISH ILLUMINATED 
MANUSCRIPTS- 

Early Gothic. Manuscripts 
1190 - 1250 

by Nigel Morgan . 

Th Is first part of Vol. IV cate log u es nearly 100 
manuscripts. Illustrating the transition from 
Romanesque to Gothic, and containing 
much hltharto unpublished material. Over 
300 Illustrations, B In colour, 340 x 236mm - 
ISBN 0 90B203 02 X approx. £4B 


NEW IN THE COURTAULD INSTITUTE 
ILLUSTRATION ARCHIVES: AV10 

Wells Cathedral: East End 

Pan to In the Archive on English Cached rale 
and Monastic Building is now evailable.£12 

Four issues on Walls, containing 700 lllusira- 
.ttonj are pow available for . £42 

PleasB writs for hill details of this Series. ' 


Distribution by HEYDEN & SON LTD, Spectrum House, Hillviaw Gardens. London NW4 2JQ 
end also at 247 South 41st Street, Philadelphia, PA 18104. USA. 


Arthur Boyd Houghton 

; Painter, Illustrator! and caricaturist: in all these roles Arthur Boyd 
Houghton was known during His short life’ (1836-7 5): Paul Hogarth 

shows that It is as a draughtsman that Houghton rtiust be 

recognised. His series 'Graphic America' caused a sensation when it 
was published, wlth.its exotic contrasts, bold and beautiful patterns, 
and depletions of the grotesque, the comic and the vivid, - 
This book reveals the promise and achievement of 
Houghtonfc work. ; 


£25.00 fUNO 900406 75 5. 


GORDON FRASER GF- Books FltzrOy 


Road London NWI 
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Seeing as and in 


By Michael Podro 


RICHARD WOLLHEIM: 

Art and Its Object? 

Second Edition 

With Six Supplementary Essays 
270pp. Cambridge Univcraiiy Press. 112.50. 
II 521 22H98 0 


Richard Wolllicim's Art and its Objects 
was first published in 1968. This second 
edition fortunately leaves the original text 
intact, while continuing some of its main 
arguments in six supplementary essays. It 
was a central thesis of Wollhetni's. now 
considerably developed, that we should 
not allow the conception of a work of art 
to be radically divorced from the standard 
properties of the physical object with 
which it was associated. Although some 
adjustment of those standard properties is 
involved in regarding something us a work 
of art, this should not lead us to posit a 
ghost or ideal construct behind the physi- 
cally present work, whether that work is 
an object like a painting, or an event like 
the performance of a piece of music. 

Tile pressures to construct such ideal 
entities have been many. One central 
problem has been the prlma facie conflict 
between, for instance, seeing the dcptli in 
a still-life painting and recognizing that the 
canvas is flat, or between perceiving the 
vitality of Donatello's "St George", and 
recognizing the fact that it is made of inert 
marble. And from this conflict arose the 
problem of how we could give an account 
of the representational and expressive 
properties which related them to the stan- 
dard literal properties of the objects. 

Wollhelm gave an analysis of this prob- 
lem in terms of our general capacity to 
sec representi or rally, (which Leonardo 
invoked when he recommended looking at 
damp or uneven walls for suggestions of 
forms for battle-scenes and landscapes), 
with the additional requirement that the 
forms be deliberately produced to elicit 



An implication of this difference is that 
in the case of “seeing as", the shape of a 
horse, say, can be correlated with a 
ipecific purl of a painted surface, while it 
rules out, for instance, seeing the still 
emerging crowd bn If- con ecu led behind a 
hill in the painting, or a woman reading a 
letter or being surprised, lor such events 
could not be correlated with a particular 
piece nf the surface. The figure of the 
woman reading could be so correlated, but 
noi the fact that she is reading or moving. 

“Seeing in", by contrast, can accomodate 
such examples. "Seeing as" implies that 
there are mutually exclusive ways of 
seeing (he object (as canvas or as horse, 
but not botli at the same time), whereas 
“seeing in" allows the seeing of both sets 
of properties (canvas and horse), and is 
thus “twofold” seeing. 

For ench of these reasons “seeing in" is 
held to provide the better account of 
representational seeing. Wollheim ack- 
nowledges that the project of “seeing in" 
must be reconciled with the scrutiny of 
what is really there. The artist "seeks an 
ever mare intimate rapport between the 
two experiences, but how it is to be 
described is a challenge to phenomenolo- 
gical acuity which 1 cannot think how to 
meet". If this returns us the initial problem 
of the expressive or representational seeing 
relevant to an, it docs so with greatly 
enhanced clarity. fini rfmncWn* ,,™Jcm. mm Mhy R. <7 , t ,f /l/n .. iir Wi„*, 

In other supplements ry essays Woll- accompany his collection o) thirty-eight poems Kin nge . which nut first published hv Piper I Whig , if Munich in I «/ 2 A n original venm 
helm argues aguinst positions which Kl6n 8 c twnW'ui'Mg seventeen poems in Russian was intended for publication by the sculptor Vladimir hdcbskv but the book iimr 
•u.m.M racial materialized. Sale Universiti' Prer* are niihlithinu I r,~. - • . 1. 


would restrict the range ‘of legitimate art 
criticism. Here it is not so much the physi- 
cal object that is being saved as (he histor- 
ical object, the work as pan of history. 
Against the view of criticism which insists 
upon limiting itself to immediately perceiv- 
able properties of the work, and disregard- 
ing intentions behind the work, he argues 
that there is no firm criterion for disting- 
uishing immediately perceivable prop- 
erties When we know that Titian, in his 
altarpiecc of "Si Peter Martyr" was intend- 
ing to outdo the dramatic effects of Porde- 
none. we may perceive new properties in 


' . r. , ... “ . . ' fuinicwnm ,. /hie SLlltintT YtUtlimtr I ZtlCOSKV put Hie BOOK HtVIl 

U c i n ' ver J ll y pre!S are publishing in May the first complete English version of Klflngc. Sounds (£18.90 paperback, 
tii°L iV " C, ‘s ' rm * la,t ' d «n introduction by Elizabeth R. Napier. The original German text of the poems is included in the book 
KISnge was written during a seminal period in Kandinsky's career during which his work was moving inward abstraction Its modems 
vary from early representational Jugeildstil-inspired designs tu abstract vignettes. This particular example with its barest afouilbwf 
human forms and its bleak suggestion oj landscape comes between these two ex tremes. 


The maternal muse 


By John Forrester 


the theoretical means with which to fill the the feelings are themselves the products 
Kao eft bv hit consfctpnt v/nanpnncc nr ... ik. ..f i. r . . r_:<„ 


forms for battle-scenes and landscapes). Brians design. But Wollheim then makes a a rr . 1 . . 1 
with the additional requirement that the further, and less expected, move: even if p^tt^r b-ii iikp . 

forms be deliberately produced to elicit ,Fiere is t,a J,rec * d**! »P°n ourobservu- Ar ,_ nH Psvph nln Q ivci 

such seeing. Woflheim has now revised tio, > a I the particular work, furtfier know- ' ^amamsym 

and . elaborated the notion of rapre- ledge may slid have a critical role. To learn “W- Writers and Readers Publishing 

sentalional seeing, for which he adopted that a pajming which we hud thought. the ' - -m m , ua . or monies mar nave 

thc Witlgcnsteiman expression of "seeing- v ^° rkof ‘he master himself was by a pupil of 0 906495 ‘ 4 5 preoccupied British analysts fallowing in 

ns , by distinguishing two senses that might Rembrandt need not lend us la perceive it “s 8 ®”" the footsteps of Mrs Klein- the snallnl 

^ ir ). g 11 T S,i " bC C "“ y Pe^r Fuller maintains that psychoanalysis “pulsion and incorporation of bodily 

llnSnLfa^S rffre’ the °? er KCl u g n ' ihTni? r 1 showus something can offer us major insight Into the "biolog- elements and the mother’s body with 

Underlying the difference between the two aboul ,he nature of art - perhaps how one leal meaning" - whatever that might be - of which the crafting of the inner world takes 

for dl C , renl * pr0 ^ c “* UJUJI" 2* h the c ^ al,ve hght of art. In .striving to do so. Art and place. With Winnicott, Falrbalrn and 

SrildHlS!' u e !"* 8 ovemed hy such . ne ral considerations Psychoanalysis not only reflects hut also Milner, the notion of a "potential space" 

hOW pan of our critical education. recapitulates theoretical developments between self and mother, between 

variant oTitwIf Thtou 8 hout both' the original edition since Freud. Its first essay is a critical embryonic ego and environment, becomes 

what W nreern't in ” f Xpto 5 and ‘bese new essays, one Is aware of the ™minaiion of Freud’s “The Moses of °f crucial Importance In thc construction 

srtmeihinoTh^L l °«mJ u te U P demand made by art on philosophy, and Michelangelo". Thc second, a fascinating of reality. -and it Is this potential spnee 

from concern wfth ™'h *° Is ll d, ®f c,0,cd lhc brilliant restructuring of concepts which P ie “ ° r historical reconstruction and culm- ft hlch Fuller perceives as thc new arena of 

co cem wim wnat is really there. • engage with and expand intuition. ™l speculation, deals with tha theme of modernist artistic creativity, from Cfiznnnc 


gap left by hi: consistent vagueness as to thc 
excel nature of the biology upon which 
aesthetics rosts.. 

Thc artistic dements of interest to Ful- 
ler arc those concerned with spuce and the 
human form. These converge conveniently 
with two of the. major themes that have 
preoccupied British analysis following in 
the footsteps of Mrs Klein: the spatial 
expulsion and Incorporation of bodily 
elements and the mother’s body with 
which the crafting of the inner world takes 
place. With Winnicott, Falrbalrn and 


...... ikHu; ipviv, VI Him • 

what Is really there may be altered into a 
variant of itself, whereas seeing in exploits 
what Is present In order to conjure Up 
something that is not, and so Is dissociated 
from concern with what is really there. • 


of transformation over time (pity, for 
instance, is derived from sadistic 
impulses). In addition, Freud emphasized 
ideas rather than feelings; for him the feel- 
ing of unity, of a band (the “oceanic fed- 
ing"), is more like an Ideal constructed ctf 
of the fragments of the early stages of.the 
ego's development than a feeling - and the 
derivative idcnl of the social bond is con- 
st meted out of defensive necessity. In 
contrast, the modern British school tak« 
thc bond as tin empirical "given" and as out 
o£ihc primary needs - the need of the infant 
for object relations thus amounts topositing 
n social instinct. 


Stately courts 


since Freud. Its first essay is a critical embryonic ego and environment, becomes Fuller's rhnnsodic celebration of tfris 
examination of Freuds “The Moses of of crucial importance In thc construction bond in its renliznllonta art, and !b it* 
Michelangelo';. The second, a fascinating of realty,, and it | s this potential space Spuml aTSSn ln object 
piece or historical reconstruction and culm- w *>lch Fuller perceives as thc new arena of tlonrSycliuanalvsT may well respond to 
rnl speculation, deals with tho theme of modernist artistic creativity, from ttznnne i| lc 0 LJJL „ previously o«Sw 
fragmentation and bodily unity so central to Robert Nntkln - what he calls “the rcnlnJ of experience Duf it is, more strfk- 

Kiemwn theory ns examplificd by the extension Into an occluded area of expert- i nR i Vi „ a m r ifjcution of a new ideal of the 


'r— mill inn IIIWIIII. Ul 

fragmentation and bodily unity so central to 
Kleinian .theory, ns examplificd by the 


Venus aeMilo. Fuller turns in his third and once. In nrgulng this case, Puller 
fourth ossays to modernism and abstract traverses in a most engnging and masterful 
art. trying to demonstrate how thc new fahton a range of topics, works of urt, and 
conception (found in the work of Winnicott, personal experiences: the cold white peaks 

Tfttlrlsnlpwl nnrl killiiul <L > .1 * A . 1 . .1 ■ a .... 


ALgC C. CROOR « '■ 

From the FoundaHnn to Gilbert Scott 


^ ' ■ — — mui^uuiiu in mewurK oi wmmcotl, ho^uiiui experiences: me cold While peaks claim ns thu nnlv basis for socialism, or w 

jj® na jn e f he chapel derk. it was written Fairbajm land Milner) of thc mothor-liirant of aesthetic experience of Clive Tic]]; the Ullv thoualit which can repudiate the 

By David Wafkln ! VJ ? ,hC 8SS il ant if of,hc bursar ' an ab,e rcfttk3n f hp and of ,hc "space" that dc- «jbtle nnd sensitive selt-dcscrlptlon of “ S fvomicss ,, l of our reality. T^ ^ 

■ “ antiquary. The book at present under ™ lo f» hc,w «n "mother" and -child, can Marion Milner’s On Not Being Able to pfoMm,, Is the sHcnt sliding between w 

---- revtew. wr,tten by a former burtar of St (. ,luminale understanding of these p ^m; his encounter with the modern mother - 

. ■ V. ! ^hns College, «s thus iti a direct line of forms - . ■ • Amencan Colour-Field artist Natklu. “rear inolhur- nnd (lie fantasy muthcr(tbe 

ALEC C. CROOK, • • ; m'stS ' P** oF polemical conteu- 4 Whatever topic he touches, Fuller con- Mother), ir the Mother figures only «« 

■ A °Hi 5 nL FD f n l BH o n ,lbert SraU ■ heraWfcEatcwav o'f llA Uo ^ a fhal “F^udian" psychoanalysis is ^sses that his aim Is to convert an Phantasy figure, ns she nppenre tola 

of St Jahij's , ch6Dt t nf%62 V SLUhI n ^ bc excoss,ve| y rationalistic and patriarchal, avowedly personal judgment Into an »'‘ d Jung, then an idcohstfe |»ychoa" ) 

■ - «" d a* a basis ios -objecthm explanation of Ihe "good" aZ >' nd Wealislic neslhciic. becomes. «« 
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realm of experience. Bui it Is, more smb 
Ingly, n glorification of a new ideal of ine 
pristinely whnlc, the pristinely pure w>- 
(ion to the mother - u relation iMh 
his more fulsome moments. Fuller woo 
claim ns the only hash for socialism, or tor 
uny thought which can repudiate ttit 
"glvonncss*’ of our reality. The centre 
problem is the silent sliding between w 
ambiguously bio-sociological mother 
“real" moiliur- nnd the fantasy nuXncr(Bi 
Mother). If the Mother figures only » 
pliuninsy figure, ns she nppenrs to to w* 
and Jung, then nn idcolistiC psychoan^ 
und an Idealistic aesthetic, becomes, 
moro possible. 
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Very English, very Edwardian 


By Colin A mery 

RODERICK GRADIDGE: 

Dream Houses 

247pp. Constable. £12.50. 

0 09 46193 0 


Architects and architectural historians 
have discovered the turn of this century 
with a vengeance. As they reassess thc 
achievements of the Arts and Crafts move- 
ment in Britain a sense of loving nostalgia 
comes over them and their aesthetic 
judgment is overlaid by a warm sen« of 
cosiness and plensure that is almost senti- 
mental. This cloying enthusiosm for thc 
architecture of the inglenook is undcr- 
sondable when It is seen beside (he kind 
of twentieth-century architecture that hns, 
until now, received the accolades of his- 
torians. Many of those currently writing 
about architecture have decided to look 
more closely at the decades from 1880 to 
1910 because they feel that they represent 
e period that has been unfairly neglected 
la ihe Gadarene rush to promote Ihe 
uceptaace of modernism. 

Roderick Oradidge begins his book with 
a strong, and justified, complaint that the 
history of English architecture of Ihe last 
century has been forced into a Prussian 
corset. The polemics of Pevsner and 
others prevented the architecture of the 
more traditional practitioners from being 
considered seriously. Thc absence of any 
serious reference to Lutyens Is an example 
of the way that historians like Pevsner 
died to give the history of modern 
architecture a unity by exclusion. In his 
introduction Roderick Oradidge points to 
the folly of looking at C. A. Voysey as a 
pioneer of modernism - it was as early as 
1935 that Voysey wrote in the Architects' 
Journal that he made no claim to anything 
new. 

Because thc author of this book Is a 
practising architect and not an art his- 
torian bis view of buildings is based on a 
feeling for materials aqd spaces (hot arises 
fiom his own experience. He is clearly a 
man who loves houses, and this book is 
shout twenty houses built just before the 
reign of Edward VII, all of which aspire to 
s Und of Anglo-Saxon domestic Idealism 


that is deeply rooted in the English soul. It 
is a romantic book that struggles to 
present to thc reader n picture of a lost 
world, In which architect and client and 
craftsman were united in their vision and 
in their domestic dreams. 

Gradidge is right to Indude in Dream 
Houses accounts of the painters, illus- 
trators nnd oilier craftsmen of the period; 
architects at this time understood and 
were nourished by the rest of the arts as 
they have not been since. The vision of 
buildings and places of the Edwardian 
illustrators such as Jessie M. King. 
Catherine Cameron, and Talwin Morris, ■ 
for instance, had an enormous influence 
on their architect friends, and pa i tilings by 
Burne Jones were the major influence on 
the formation of Charles Rennie Mackin- 
tosh’s architecture. This first part of the 
book also includes a great deal of recon- 
dite information - for example, that the 
father of that great craftsman C. R. Ash- 
bee produced an Index of Forbidden 
Books that is the most “important source 
book of pre-twenlieth-century obscenity", 
although Gradidge does not discuss the 
effect that this material lying around thc 
Ashbcc house had on the young designer. 

It was magazines like The Studio and 
Country Life that were the propagandists 
for the dream houses, Country Life in par- 
ticular. Edward Hudson, the proprietor, 
became the great patron of Edwin 
Lutyens. His admiration for the architect 
knew no bounds - when he attended thc 
opening of Lutyens's Viceroy's House in 
New Delhi he wandered around saying, 
“poor old Christopher Wren, fie could 
never have done this”. The full effect of 
Country Life on the development of Engl- 
ish architecture of the first thirty years of 
this century has not yet been fully assessed 
by historians. It had on enormous influ- 
ence, particularly in the way thai the 
Country Life photographers saw both the 
Interiors of houses and their gardens. It 
would be interesting to know how lur they 
were, for example, influenced by the Dutch 
interiors of thc seventeenth cen- 
tury and the view of landscape of the 
English water colourists of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

Bullets Wood, near Bromley, ia the first 
house to receive Oradidge's appraisal. It 
was built by Ernest Newton, exactly thc 
sort of minor Edwardian architect (hat the 


Modern Movement has taught us to 
despise - he was after all a neo-Georgian, 
Mr Gradidge writes that most architects, 
suffering from megalomania, Force their 
clients to adopt ideas that are far from 
what they really want to build. But not so 
with Ernesi Newton - he simply gave thc 
client just what he needed and liked. It is 
however nonsense to say that the empiri- 
cal opproach io architecture characterized 
by Newton’s work “is almost unknown to 
architecture anywhere in the world, before 
or after this date”. This book is frequently 
marred by overstatements of this kind 

Other architects surveyed in Dream 
Houses include E. S. Prior, Lethaby, Voy- 
sey, Lutyens, Gimson, Baillie Scott, and 
all receive penetrating and original 
analysis. Gradidge is a highly subjective 
writer, which makes him both interesting 
and infuriating to read. No one can accuse 
him of rehearsing received opinions. He is 
good on Lutyens and he seems to share 
Gertrude Jckyll's enthusiasm Tor the 
actual processes of building. Lengthy quo- 
tations from Miss Jekyll’s own description 
of Munstead Wood are models of descrip- 
tive writing aboul building. It is hard to 
understand how those historians who love 
Ihe work of Edwin Lutyens, and this | 
author is one of them, can be equally 
enthusiastic about thc work of Herbert 
Baker - although Gradidge is aware of thc 
weaknesses of Baker's curious enthusiasm 
for superficial symbolism. But he points 
out that Baker’s Groote Schuur in Cape 
Town, built for Cecil Rhodes, reveals the 
beginnings of Cape Dutch Revival to have 
been rooted in the Arts and Crafts move- 
ment. 

Gradidge’s descriptions of buildings are 
fresh and often cye-opcning. The Epilogue . 
on the other hand, which gives an account of 
Elgar’s composition of Lhe Enigma 
Variations, is both sentimental and 
unconvincing. Lutyens nnd Elgar may 
have shared an enthusiasm for the splen- 
dours of the Empire, but it was not a jing- 
oistic romance, rather an awareness that 
out of ordered government comes the 
freedom for the human spirit to grow. 
Still, Dream Houses Is a provocative, if 
inconclusive book, and to be recom- 
mended as a highly personal vision of a 
lost dream world. It is extremely well Illus- 
trated with photographs, drawings' and 
plans. 


Very rugged, very rubbly 


By David Walker 

WTCRSAVAGEi 

primer and the Edinburgh Croft 
Designers 

J-Jpp. 317 illustrations und 127 plans plus ft 
wlour plat e8i 

Hnrris. £25.. 

0 904505-39 1. 

■ Since Peter Savage, allows Larimer to telf 
®wn of the story himself tills book Is In 
‘8c part a self-portrait, and an uncom- 
r 01 ^ /Md one, made possible by the 
of his letters to the Australian 
Vjy^-R- S. Doris tor whom he chroni- 
hiw. h T, H ^ worlc apd timeB With an unin- 
vited frankness he could not have risked 
_ ^^correspondent from nearer home. 
Jff-wvldfy tevefll not only his feeling for 
tea poetry of. uf c » and ^ wiu work 

M am work,; but many glimpses of his 
temporaries, which range front the 
cqUector. Sir William Burrell on 
ms- e ® “* •Wdrof more .treasures, to 
i!™ Architects like Shaw, Garner, and- 
onnann Muthesius who invited him to 
1 Dap j. a PT?Vtew of the photographs of. 
fliiaC.- . • ^ Hfltu: such . was his self-co n- 
('VGrf® “t thirty-sjx that he could write 
Zif'.f 'Bood. steady second look") “I 
that - "tek in viewing the whole collection 
[h l to myself, now there’s a 

UUn « 1 teust Uie.up, straight". V j ■. 

• imflol half-century Lbrlmer’s 

bohfc? ^ en dne fashioned -by Cbriql- 

• > « 31 The Work of Sir 

valuable ns a large-. 
•- i hook) which presented him 
j»«rr .{-^S 1 Wto .*$ Ihe Scottish cqudter- 
' ho ; lpMW' end of Lutyens’s 

resto ^^P!? c ^ c »J B' purveyor qf lavish 
tt^Vand,; W sits . baronial- 
Sry^Wardrop tradition,. 


dom rubble and Scots slate with gardens in 
the manner or Gertrude JckyEI. Savage 
Bhows us that these houses represent only 
a third of Larimer's work - arguably not 
the most significant third. He reveals that 
Lorimer was not so much a follower of 
Bodley as of J. M. Mndaren and his suc- 
cessors Dunn 'and Watson for Whom ho 
descried Bodloy within a year in order to 
develop their roughcast vernacular revival 
(which they had pioneered at Glenlyon in 
1889-91) into his “Colin ton cottage” style 
of 1893 onwards. This comprised low- 
proportioned houses, synthezised from 
Bnglish and Scottish traditions, similar in 
size to Voysey's and well abreast of them 
stylistically even if not quite so demonstra- 
tively original. In outline. They steadily 
grew in size and uphistication. Eventually 
(hey reached such heights of, perhaps . one L 
should ■ : say' lengths 1 , as J wayside, St 
Andrews (1901) and Marly Knowe, North 
Berwick (1902), the cleverly balanced 
asymmetrical roofs and subtly bell-shaped 
gables of which show how skilfully he 
could compere even the largest houses 
' without recourse to the. historldst detail 
with which his; name has come to be 
associated. Indeed even his most elaborate 
baronial houses, Roweliao (1902) and 
Ardklnglas (1906). were, simpler in con- 
ception than in execution, the dark varieg- 
ated rubble work which gives them their 
present character being originally Intended 
Tor a unifying coat of white roughcast. The 
smaller Plfkerro (1902), eVen though no; 
longer cared lor its a; single house and 
stripped of Its original furnishing, gives a 
truer picture of Lorimer 18 grand manner 
of the early i^OOs; II » noticeable that 
when he came to dcsigrt for rubble work a 
few ycaiis Iqter, ns at the third of his larger 
baronial- houses,' the stiU-unfintehod-Por- 
niafcfn which was stifled in 1908, he 
adopted a broader, simpler massing, add . r 
masbnry technique virtually indlsllngufih- : 
able' from- old. work. Edwardian .grand 
manner was now forgotten: the new aiD1 - 
-was to Use the. arehHeetufal language of 


the seventeenth century so faultlessly as to 
deceive. It was not really until after the 
First World War that he developed the 
self-consciously rugged rubbly stylo with 
thick late Scots Gothic ornaments we see 
at -the Scottish National War Memorial. 
Though his designs for the Edward VII 
gateway at Holyraod (1911, unbuilt but 
later distantly echoed hi the burgh build- 
ings at Galashiels) In some degree antici- 
pated it. Popular appeal made hungry- 
jointed random rubble part of his style. 
We do not know whether he did this wil- 
lingly: Dods was no longer alive to be 
told, or, perhaps, to advise. 

Savage similarly corrects the historical 
perspective on Larimer’s furniture, the 
importance of which hns long been forgot- 
ten since Hussey Illustrated only th^ gran- 
derpictes ?- ; g£hetalIy litter examjjles bffifs ■ 
simplified post- 1896 Louis. XV man- 
ner - omitting entirely the marvellously 
simple, modern chests, settles and dressers 
of the daily to. mid- 1890s with their Inlaid 
fronts r and friezes of softly romantic for- 
malized landscapes, surely among the very 
best British furniture of i(s date. It secured 
his election, without application, to the' 
Art Workers' Guild in 1897. ’’Suppose I 
ought to be proud to be associated with 
C. R. Ashbee, Voysey. etc” he wrote to. 
Dods. i ' 

Lorimer and ' .(he .Edinburgh Crap 
Designers is altogether a remarkable book. 
It restates to Lorimer his place, both as 
architect and as designer, in tjie British 
rather Hun a merely Scottish . context, 
illustrates virtually all his best work with 
well-chosen illustrations and provides 
Comprehenrive caiaiogucf hot only of his 
worjes but the more Important of his 
assodstes, .assistants and craftsmen with 
biographical Information >not easily avail-’; 
abte‘ eJ8ewhere. .^or suqh a book a few 
mijpritits can surely be forgiven: it may | 
not rank ; among the largest of modern- j 
British: architectural biographies, but it is j 
Certainly among the vefy best. . i 


GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE 
OF ART HISTORY 

E. Arntzen and R. Rainwater 


jThis new reference work was developed from Chamberlin's Guide to 
Art Reference Books, 1959, The purpose of this bibliography is to 
organise and evaluate the literature of art history for both reference 
fend research. This work contains nearly twice the entries of the 
earlier work and contains not only essential reference material but 
also the most important works In each of the arts arranged by period 
and region. All listings are fully annotated with information on i scope, 
Coverage, quality and bibliographical details. 

Published by the Art .Book Company with The American Library 
Association. 


SBN 0-905309-05-7 636 pages, clothbound, 

*35 until 30.6.81 . thereafter £45 

The Art Book Company 
91 Great Russell Street, London WC 1 B 3PS 
Great Britain 


©ff 

CONTEMPORARY 
ARTISTS 1981 

The Dictionary of Contemporary Artists is the only single source of 
information on many thousands of living and working artists I 
whose work is being exhibited in galleries and museums around 
the world. Unlike other works on contemporary artists, the Dic- 
tionary is not limited in scope by nationality, specialisation, or 
prominence. All artistic disciplines are represented, from painting 
and sculpture to photography, ceramics and performance. Entries 
are arranged alphabetically, and the biographical information pre- 
sented Is brief and factual but sufficient to satisfy the majority of 
queries on individual artists. 

19B1 edition March 44Bpp. 3,602 entrlea oaiebound £20.00 O SO34S0 46 1 
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WOODBIDE HOUSE HINh'SBVHJLL OXFORD OKI SB* 


Publishers of ARTblbllographles MODERN & ARTblbliographfes CURRENT TITLES 


ART BOOKS FROM THE USSR 
AT COLLET'S 

MAWARANNABR BOOK PAINTING 
Leningrad, 1980. Aurora. Vinyl, 28x22 oms.', 32 pages. 
Introduction in EngllBh and Russian and 4B colour plates 
Reference SBN B6B 08658-2 Price £8.75 
The Mawarannabr miniatures are a unique example of tha art of Central AbIb 
I n the 18th and 17th centuries. In a fascinating Introduction, the author of the 
text outlines the artistic and historical factors which Influenced the creation 
of these masterpieces of book Illustration. 

MOSCOW SCHOOL OF ICON PAINTING 
byV.N. Lazarev 

Moscow, 198Q. left usa tvo. Cloth, 34 x 27 oitu, 64 pagea. 
Introduction In Russian and English with 88 full colour plates 
Reference: SBN 669 0BB59-0 Price £13.76' 

The reproductions of icons and their details are suberb. On almost every 
pegs one Is struck by the awesome grandeur and solemnity of these ancient 
relics. We can almost smell the Inaanse and hear the peal of church bells 
across the ages of (ImB. 

. Thpsa, and many other bqautjful productions, ere available at: 


COLLETS INTERNATIONAL 
BOOKSHOP ' 

129/131 Charing Cross Road 
London, W.C.2. - 
Telephone: 01-7340782/3 


Collet’s 


COLLETS MAIL ORDER 
□annington Estate 
Wellingborough 
Northerns; NN8 2QT 
Telephone:; 0933224391 
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SovfBlar.l books are on display until 28th April at USSR IN PRINT - an exhibition 
organised by Collel'B St Book House, 46 East Hill. London SW18. 


Landscape Etchings by the Dutch Masters 
: Maritime Prints by the Dutch Hasten 

Two remarkable collections of the greatest work in the golden age 
of Dutch art. Reproductions wherever possible are In the true size, 
and made directly from the originals In order to guarantee 
faithfulness of reproduction. 

Irene de Groot of tlie RIJksmuseum In Amsterdam has obtained 
the full co-operation of the museum* printroom, and has Introduced 
and annotated each volume, the latter with Robe rt Vorstman of the 
Maritime Museum, Amsterdam. 

£18.00 each volume; On Landscape 0 86092 019 1 Maritime 0 86092 052 6 

GORDON FRASER GF- Books Fltzroy Road London NWI . 
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The 1 affairs of Athens 


By Simon Hornblower 


A. W. GOMME, A. ANDREWES and K. J, 
DOVER: 

A Historical Commentary on Thucydides 
Volume V on Book VIII 
502pp. Oarendon Press; Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. £25. 

0 19 814198 X 


The eighth and last book of Thucydides 
covers the years 413-411 BC, and deals 
with the oligarchic revolution in Athens 
of 411, and the beginning of the war 
between Athens and the Peloponnesians 
in the East Aegean, the so-called “Ionian 
War". The book, and the whole History, 
breaks off suddenly (in mid-sentence) in 
summer 411. 

The TLS review of Volume One of 
A. W. Goinme's Commentary on 
Thucydides, published in 1945, ended by 
saying that the remaining volumes “will 
be eagerly awaited". The anonymous 
reviewer, whose leisurely Edwardian 
prose is not suggestive of extreme youth, 
lias probably by now Jong since himself 
gone the way of Thucydides and Gomme, 
his expectations unfulfilled. (That review, 
by lire way, provoked an argument, which 
Is still worth reading, between Gomme 
and K. M. T. Atkinson on the plausibility 
of 460 talents as the total tribute assessed 
by Athens at the beginning of the Delian 
l cogue - a very proper use of the TLS 
correspondence pages), that first volume 
was an even older book than its 1945 
publication date would suggest: as 
Gomme said, wartime difficulties meant 
that it was “practically, a 1939 book". In 
other words, getting on for fifty years, a 
pemekomaStia, separate the beginning of 
Oomme's enterprise, originally envisaged 
as a three- volume set, from its conclusion 
with this fifth volume in 1981 by K. i. 
Dover and A. Andrewcs. (Gomme died 
in 1959, leaving only manuscript notes 
towards a commentary on v 15 - viil 109. In 
books vi- viii references in the commentary 
to “Gomme ms" appear increasingly 
seldom.) 

The classical division of the Oxford 
University Press can feel proud of Itself at ’ 
the end of an eighteen-month period 
which has also seen the completion of 
F.W. Walhank’s Ihiee-Volume Polybius 
commentary, begun in 1957, and the 
appearance of A. B. Bosworth’s Arrian 
1-3, G. E. F. Chllver's Tacitus Histories 
1-2, and I. Briscoe's Livy 34-37. A pity, 
then, that more trouble was not taken 
with die very Baal stage of production of 
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: this last volume of “Gomme": the spine 

of the dust-jacket omits all reference to 
Book viii or Volume Five, and on the 
; spina of the book itself Andrewes, the 
chier author, is misspelt "Andrews". 
Apart from that disgrace, the book is. as 
always with Oxford, beautifully produced 
and (except for the second appendix, by 
Dover) almost free from misprints. 

For anyone interested in Thucydides, 
this final 502-page volume is a treat and 
a bargain (and we should count ourselves 
lucky to have it at all in a difficult time 
for publishers). In addition to the detailed 
historical commentary by Andrewes on 
the Thucydides text, there is u surprising 
bonus, a full-scale commentary of nearly 
thirty pages from the same hand on the 
relevant five chapters of Aristotle’s Alhe- 
nian Constitution, which is a parallel 
source for the revolution of 41 1; and two 
long appendixes giving the evidence for 
the incompleteness of the various books 
of the History (Andrewes) and discussing 
the problem of the strata of composition 
(Dover)- This is generous indeed; the 
previous volume flD70) also hnd 5U2 
pages, but covered two whole books 
(vi - vii) and the greater part of a third (v). 

The skill and devotion of the two livjgg 
authors in producing a commentary on an 
author as subtle ns Thucydides, wiihout 
gross contra dictions of each other or of 
Gomme, Is beyond praise; but nobody 
who hus lived with the previous volumes 
will he able to resist trying to spot differ- 
ences of approach between the three 
commentators. Andrewes is much more 
severely "historical" than Gomme or 
Dover, in Dover's commentary on vi - vii, 

I have counted at least twelve references, 
on points of style or vocabulary, to the 
medical writings of Thucydides’ contem- 
poraries, the Hippocratics. There are no 
references to this kind of thing in the new 
commentary, which is surely not because 
there is nothing relevant in the Greek 
text. Take the case of eldos (form), a 
word pregnant with scientific or quasi- 
scienrific possibilities. Thucydides uses it 
twice in Book viil to mean “plan" (cp. 
our word "idea", which comes from 
another and related Greek word for 
form"). The first time the word occurs 
in Book vili Andrewes passes it over with- 
out comment; the second time, he merely 
refer* ,us to the first - but not to vi 77 
where Dover had shown that Xenophon 
also uses the word to mean “plan". So 
was it just a regular idiom? Or was 
Xenophon imitating Thucydides? 

Again, Gomme made frequent use of 
tragedy to illustrate Athenian morale: it 
Is ban! to believe he would not have 
found usable poetic material to set along- 
side Book vHi (see however Andrawes’s 
good discussion of Aristophanes as a 
"source” far 411). One respect in which 
some readers may Hnd Andrewes: more 


sympathetic than (he other two commcn- 
1 taiors is that he is less ready to pass abso- 
lute judgments on his characters; contrast 
Dover on Nikiss In the shortened, school, 
commentary to Book vii: Thucydides, as 
another honour-conscious aristocrat, 
judges Nifcias more leniently "than we 
ought to do". Andrewes's technique is 
more indirect and persuasive: note, eg, his 
demonstration that Phrynichus, who' 
advised the Athenian fleer to nvoid con- 
frontation with the Peloponnesians, was 
not so strategically sensible as Thucydides 
took him for; the demonstration is made 
possible only by Andrewes's excursus 
forty pages earlier on ship numbers (there 
must have been some very tedious 
spadework called for here), which estab- 
lishes that the anyway more experienced 
Athenians had something like naval par- 
ity. (The implications of this are very 
damaging not just for Phrynichus but for 
Thucydides.) 

This, then, Is a historical commentary 
with the emphasis firmly on historical. It 
could hardly be improved. The parts of 
Book viii dealing with Persia are espe- 
cially difficult for a commentator to 
evaluate, partly because the book iB 
incomplete (both in the sense that It 
breaks off abrupdy and in the sense that 
what we do have is in some ways incoh- 
erent), partly because, where Persia was 
concerned, Thucydides naturally found 
his facts nnd interpretations harder to 
check. Andrewes handies all this 
Persian-dominated section, and especially 
the three treaties between Sparta and 
Penia, very satisfying^ (but many people 
would have been helped by references to 
the 1976 Princeton Encyclopedia of Clas- 
sical Sites on the frequent points of 
Anatolian topography). Notable here are 
the suggestions that the Great King made 
an agreement, obscurely alluded to in (he 
second treaty, with the Asia Minor cities, 
distinct from that which he made with 
Sparta (this is a rare instance of an inter- 
vention by Dover to disagree); and the 
related observation that when Lichas the 
Spartan advises Miletus to show a 
"reasonable degree of servitude" (strange 
expression!), that is not compatible with 
outright subjection. In other words, the 
"distinct agreement" between Persia and 
the Cities in the second trenty still sub- 
orned after the making of the third. 

The most intriguing figure in Book viii 
Is Alcibiades, the man who in Plutarch’s 
view went one better than the chameleon, 
which can take on every colour but white: 
Alcibiades could even pretend to he a 
good man. Andrewes is sceptical of 
claims that Thucydides used Alcibiades as 
a direct source, and certainly there are 
many items in the book "to Alcibiades 
d scredlt, and several points at which the 
historian was forced back on to mere 
Inference about the slate of mind of" 


Alcibiades' supposed confidant, the Per- 
sian satrap Tis&riplii-riics; but it 
Thucydides had really picked Aleihiudes' 
brnms dean, we should expect 
Thucydides to have claimed to know wluii 
Tissaphemes thought, not to be content 
to make conjectures. One key text can 
unfortunately be translated two ways: 
Alcibiades knew what wns in Tis- 
saphernes’ mind “us was likely" 
leikosb or docs it mean "ns was niniiral"? 
In a last-minute nddeiidum Andrewes jus- 
tifies the first translutlon, important for 
his argument. He is surely right: else- 
where Thucydides uses u related word, 
eiktisai, to mnkc a similar reservation 
about Tissaphemes, and there the mean- 
ing is not in doubt. 

It would nave been helpful to have 
had, somewhere in the book, nn excursus 
or appendix which pulled together the 
threads of Andrewes's arguments uIhiiii 
A lcibiades, whose importance surely jus- 
tifies special treatment: Aristotle suld (hut 
history is "what Alcibiades did and wluit 
Alcibiades suffered", and certainly the 
impact of Alcibiades seems to have made 
Thucydides change his mind on important 
questions, whether or not he used him 
straightforwardly as a source. (Dover 
does provide a section on “Alcibiades 
and Sicily” as part of his argument about 
the composition of the History, but that 
does nor fill . the real need.) On 
Alcibiades and Persia, the commentary 
shows the influence of D. M. Lewis 
(whose Sparta and Persia, 1977, is one of 
the most interesting books on Greek his- 
tory for years). On one occasion this pro- 
duces r mildly irritating result: of one 
idea, accepted in the commentary (that 
Alcibiades invented nnd fooled 
Thucydides with the story of his own 
death-warrant) we are told that “this sug- 
gestion was due to D. M. Lewis, who now 
retracts it". 

This is perhaps the place to 
note that an incidental benefit of 
Andrewes's disproof of several supposed 
"doublets" in Book viii is to damage still 
further the case for positing clumsily inte- 
grated slabs of Alcibiades-lnspircd 
material. 

Andrewes has waited till this final vol- 
ume to explore Thucydides’ political opin- 
ions, taking the opportunity offered by 
the famous passage about the regime of 
the Five Thousand (which Andrewes, 
rejecting the views of Geoffrey de Ste 
Croix, rightly takes to have restricted die 
franchise in some way). He understands 
Thucydides to say that the "initial 
period" of the regime was one of the 
periods when Athens' affairs were con- ■ 
ducted bost, "at least in my time", (The 
alternative is to take the sentence to say 
more strikingly that that was "the first 
time m my timfe" that their affairs were 
well conducted at all.) I do not think 


Andrewes allows enough weigh to 
least 111 my time", which u 
becomes, ns he admits, virtually poinil 1 ” 
but on his side or the areumem 

relevant that ^ * 

Xenophon, describing the friendship 
tween Kritius and TherameniflJ Jte 

initial period” of a later non-detniS 
regime, uses, 1,. the dative, almost 2 
the same phrase, ho pro, os 
either interpretation Thucydides beL„ 
some Lind of oligarch, but ifi* 
makes u good disc for thinking that hr 
rared css about theories and syrtj 
«h,.i. about the people who devise Z 
operate them. Thus the Funeral Speech k 
seen us a defence, not of the theory d 
democracy (that is. significantly, left m 
the odious demagogue Athenagor*!) bu 
of u way of life. ; 

llie commentary on Thucydides' 
account of the oligarchic revolution 
if*. I! - masterpiece (though Andrew 
does not sny so) of narrative art, wiih in 
parallel action in Athens and Samos, and 
its atmosphere nf understated terror- fc 
us helpful as it is shrewd, and explains 
much [hut to one reader of Thucydides 
had been obscure. I am not convinced 
though, by the idea that when Ariitotle’i 
Athenian Constitution soys that the F« 
Thousand were chosen "in word only", 
that means that this body did exist, but its 
existence was unimportant (which would 
save Aristotle from a contradiction). 
Andrewes cites as analogy the famoai 
Thucydidean statement that Peridsa 
Athens was becoming “in word a democ- 
racy. hut in reality rule by one man", 
where Thucydides is nol denying tint 
Athens was n democracy, but is saying 
that that was unimportant in face of tbs 
personal asccndnncy of Pericles. Tie 
analogy docs not quite work; lad 
Thucydides said (hat Perideaa A (hem 
wns a democracy not “In word” but "In 
word only", Andrewes's point would be 
stronger. The implication of Aristotle stffl 
scents to be that he thought that the Fire 
Thousand did not at that moment edit. 

The appendixes are in effect sup- 
plementary to ull five volumes of the 
commentary: Dover's long, elegant, sod 
very enjoyable essay on the compositi* 
of the History even goes back into the 
causes of the outbreak of the Archlda- 
mian War in 431. But, excellent (bough 
this essay is, there are some odd things: 
(he suggestion that Thucydides' judgment 
of Alcibiades took the form it did 
because the historian wanted the critical , 
approval of his own countrymen- more 
than other people's, presupposes s 
Thucydides more "other-directed" (a* the 
psychologists sny) than 1 cun believe in. 

Gontmc nod his 1945 reviewer, if they 
ure rending this volume somewhere, an 
surely very well content. 


Herding the Boiotian swine 
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By Paul Cartledge 

JOHN Bl'CKLERi 

The Theban Hegemony 
37I-362BC 

. 339pp- Harvard University Press. £15. 
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What do rascals, male chauvinists and the 
ancrent Boiolinns have in common? The 
answer Is that they have oil been defamed as 
"pigs” by their enemies, “Boiotian swlrie", 
a sjur on IheBoiotiaos'charadter (gltltton- 
ota) and culture (uott-exlsiem), was a, 
reproach already antique by (he fifth cen- 
tury 8C. Pindar, himself a Boiotian from 
Thcbes and the foremost Greek lyric poet of 
Hie lime, naturally protested. To no avail. 
As W, Rhys Roberts showed in an engaging - 
ond engaged booklet on the Boiotlans pub- 
lished in 1895; the taunt. had echoed down 
the centuries from Cratlnus to Carlyle, 
thanks largely to the cultural hegemony of 
their articulate and generally unfriendly 
neighbours in Athens. 

The title or the book under review refers 
hot of "course to cultural but to military,' 

political and diplomatic hegemony.'- Even 
So, a a John Buckler concedes, it is'titriclly.n 
tnlshOmct. For between 371 and 362 The- 
ban power in (jfeece dty na^ consistently, 
amojupL' to 'hegemony Incltliefihpweakcr, 
an den t Greek or la nny modc ro se hie of the 
word; and it is a thoroughly misleading con- 
veptitro to use the expression “Thebin' 
hegemony" to characterize an enrire bpocji " 
of , (jreek history. Still, the title Is riot 


S55S*** 

_ • • ■ ■ ' ' • , *? an “at ever was bred in that nation of 

^ere had been a Boiotian poiltlca! con- Greece " . 

R JbS ,Re . ,8 - e ^ cenlur Y- “ , P ^ rh0 P\ Oil reflection, it is the very mag- 

J-Buck hnsrecentlv reminded..* - nihide of the suhiew j * . 8 


n sttin century, as 

Uni' !S^f eCen J ly rCmInded US - Ye ' not 

flmn 427 did It embrace all Boiotian dties- 
towns and villages, and even then unity wu 
attainedionly at the point of the Theban 

S?n Tll t - p,Q, anS wer? PMtmhsten 'nf 
the Greek art of political disunion. In a 


nitude of the subject that has deterred, or! 

ZSTJS * fiflaE * h of documents 
and the unreliability of the literary evi- 

r Bu <*ler, In the best tradi- 

uons of his Harvard mentor Erast Badian, 
.has mads a creditable stab at doing it Jus- 

nH^V entirely Inappro- 

S ?°J ars ^ lled D ull and Hack 


JJH crMh l0 8 ethBr and so act as their should reCen dy have been drawn to the his- 

Tt oUn ^ nt Bolatia - is whofly fitting 
imnftrto S r“P d ^ [ ^M °EB 0 lQfla’s playing an Mmeone with the name of Buckle? 


be the first fo tackle it this century and the L^^ a ' 8hcddi ng Illumination on the: 
^L e ^rto do so In-EngHih. T° Hst jujt' passa * es of hoih ma i° T and 

some pf Ihe hlah soais! two maw nimar campaians; for examn!* ate 


^au^^nk^ebdidrab,^ 


eLSJ,'i,'" ks " le , ™ 'Wloiipf tbleio “!i fortunately, t K e«S 

£“ ®.8reat l^ap forward (n federal- , 6t ”, i3 a «airaay,a n d penetration.. Equally 

primary yol?. offedwi Si paUBnt unr ^ e Ulng 

, ' SW^^^P»for4hestruflureana 

§W. ! ' ^ Uberaflw :a^ - S ? bfoad dentqcratieform 


t- others, not tlic least useful feature of 
i- hook is an appendix containing a blov^ny- 
t . blow clmmogriipliy. . . 

St Yet. for nil these unquestionable mtfih 

>f tile book left mo fooling that it had be«n 
conceived within too circumscribed a 
o. pass of warfare, politics and diplomacy aw 
i f) designed for too narrowly specially. m 
Is audience. For instance, there is t*™ 1 ? 8 
4. whiff of socini history, even though W 
H_ .fourth-contury -Thebans were famous (w 
n> notorious) for their practice of B* 14 
s . homosexual cohabitation and, as Sir ^ea- 
nelli Dover has properly stressed, basw M 
^ tills one of their most crucial milhapf im^ 
g . vations: the Sacred Band comprising 15 
io homosexual couples and commanded nw- 
, r ably by Pelopidas was their dHie 'taps*'. 

0 front-line Infantry and their only fuU-w* 
j unit; There Is no whiff whatsoever bere£ 
p intellectual history, and yet contemporef™ 

■. attributed the riw erf Thebes to the culHW- 

s don of Its leaders (especially Epainei fl^ ' 
s diis, to whom Raleigh's eulogy y«s devot?uj 
j and itxedipse fo excessive roncen^t® 1 . 
b: Wilitary process at the expense of 
j Pin l and humane convene. Above aa*. 
, perhaps, The Theban Hegemony b 

1 by ah absence of theory. To establiia J 

. ringing conclusion that "the hlstoiy °! ' . ■ . 
. Theban hegemony is in no small 
i the stoiy of Epdmeinondas and Pelop 
. r^quirea at least a minor. disquisition ojirw 
, rote of personalities in ihe historical p* 

| cess. ' • . . 

t td short; Buckler is anan^en l Ids WriaO. ^ 

i tlm fullest sense of the terra.. He wri'« ■ 
i . there 1 had been no Febvre. M 

■ Bt^udeJ; Vet, Thiicydidda aod; 

•; would surely ' recognize In him thei r spta*^. 
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Pomp, circumstance and celebration 


By Tom Disch 

HOWARD SERGEANT! 

Srieded Poems 

Mounted by Chcrrill Sergeant 
63». Fuller d’Arch Smith Ltd. £2.80. 
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Ever}’ Common Sight 

43pp. London Magazine Editions. £3. 
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DAVID HOLBROOK: 

Stinted Poems 1961*1978 
Hlpp. Anvil. £5.95. 
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Poetry, like the more enthusiastic forms of 
religion, has a great potential for embar- 
msment. There is a calculated oddity to 
much or it that is liable to strike non- 
believers as silly, like opera capes or Dali 
moustaches, rather fhan as sacerdotal and 
solemn, as the poet seems to believe. Mod- 
em poets have adopted various deflationary 
strategies for getting round this problem, 
but the temptation to pomp and portent is 
so rooted in the Great Tradition that few 
poets can resist an occasional bardic fling, 
and some, like Howard Sergeant, succumb 
utterly 

Here and near as the hands of the 

sen 

Where the sea holds the land 
TiD the climbing dark and all time 
are dying. 

Where the walls are down, and 
the sand 

Is a building-ground for the flair 
Of a poet or lover, or the boy 
highflying. 

And the dunes or life heart are 

free, 

!> ibe country wc know. Wholly 
days and night 

Are. trapped In the son’s green 

. hair 

ibis half-darkness here is half 
our light. 

(“The Inland Sea") 
incense, candles, and the murmur of 
no1 produce a more lulling obs- 
The reader who troublca to construe 
w &st sentence will not be any the wiser 
.to effort, for nothing so rude as a mcan- 
“gcan be teased from Sergeant's disjointed 
'kraflnrf near," “the clinging 
wi.nfc ,rf ^ time”) nnd misty, moisty 
l, n nexl nnd tinai stanza, the 
r, having been Initiated into the above 
fcnowledge, is enjoined to beware 
tttware kind and wise nnd to "Wolk 
iy that shore . . . and flnd/In yourself 
■re unknown, the only horizons." 

Mowing his own ndvico, Scrgcnnl 
rt»<Lh S ih ' Uny “ nknowri horizons, slogging 
rraK he pureed me,n phors and stooping 

siurd nf 16 l ° limo t0 p ' ok 801,10 P rccious 
roivL Q, l f rom the sand. The 

ji. *mil-llke sea Is seldom far away, and 

mv to swoop down into 

The poet’s appendages and 
Ken Si? immortalized and sent to 
«i J!hu lhey Icad ioti^odent lives 

toiev thii b p an ? wherfi hands . time, 
"P*» death, light, and tolling 
ex^t coequaUy, cards in the Tarot 
tSL!*?, Eternity. The book 
bfES " ith el ? ht Full.-paBe illustrations 

^ 0 f h S r gCant tltat ‘ uUy “P^re the 

T"" 01 the poems. 

such afflatus how hopefully one 
Sid, “ll^ct Ion' called Every Common 

poit* RuJU*! . * e8St embarrassing of 
(*f» ta conversation with God. Cox 
0£XV JE amon *. th ( e McthodfSU of 

“’OHhy) cschcws papisticaj excess! . 

On a ln t k .i, Cbiria '- f j a *" not ambrosia, 

‘ err a c^. ; o^eflook i n g ,'t he 

Hen iawn* u,, • ' Thames. ■ 

W "m2 b f low B Tudor facade - 

. - .' 'decor,., unaabaria^dly 

Q od ' ' . I ; soft-voiced, , ; 


monly. howover, his poetic persona is that 
of the raconteur, telling tnles of relatives 
old teachers, days in the army or the hospi- 
tal, such tnles as half-hour television plays 
nrc made of, but compressed here to a few 
clipped stanzas of essential observation. 
Only nine of the thirty-three poems spill 
over onto n second page. If the resulting 
volume is very slim indeed, the level or 
accomplishment is consistently high. Only 
the three poems that attempt to reconstruct 
moments from the lives of Mahler, George 
Eliot, and Conrad could be called weak. To 
bring the Illustrious Dead alive to the 
imagination, more is wanted than ten lines 
of understated detail and five of quiet 
evocation. 

In limning scenes from his own life. Cox 
however, has the authority of experience, 
and the several poems add up to b single 
self-portrait In which diffidence is only one 
of many agreeable features. These two 
stanzas from “Railway Station in the 
Forest", a poem which describes an old 
“unused, single-line track" and station, are 
a good example of his art: 

His gaze is fixed where straight 
lines meet 

To lose themselves in green; 

Sadly he thinks, somewhere, surely. 

At the hub of the world. 

Still runs the great machine. 

All this while giant spiders 


Drape their cords across the haze; 

Huge umbrella webs 
Floating from dark branches 
Bind the station to their maze. 

Somewhere this side of Sergeant's 
unknown horizons stands a country cottage, 
comfortable, capacious, and enjoying a 
wide view of Cox's common sights. Therein 
dwells the poet David Holbrook, who writes 
warm, rambling accounts of a country life so 
idea! and so enviable one might be templed 
la doubt its existence, had not Holbrook 
documented it so amply. He loves his wife, 
worries about and dotes on his children, 
tends his garden, and inspects the changing 
of Ihe seasons like a drill-master: these, and 
only these, provide the materials of his 
poetry. From the day. recorded in the sec- 
ond of these chronologically ordered 
poems, when he accidentally closes a door 
on his daughter’s fingers, to the evening, 
seventy-four poems later, when he stands, 
bemused, behind his wife as she cooks a 
slew, his family would seem to occupy his 
■every waking thought. At times the results 
savour of (he uxorious or the doting, as 
when he apostrophizes his youngest son In 
these terms: 

Oh. my idealized, pale, beautiful, 
and raucous little saint, what hell 
You Hre at times, and yet, in such 
spell-moments, 
How you redeem (he world! 

C'L'Enfant et les Sortileges") 


Sometimes, too, especially when 
he reminds himself of his maturity, 
he will moralize at the drop of a 
leaf: 

All is exposed, summer security 
For what it is, a passing phase; 

The consequences of maturity 
Are to proceed to such decays. 

("Lull") 

But on the whole his lapses are few, and 
his successes preponderate and form 
together so richly varied an inner landscape 
that the only purpose of such cavilling is to 
prove one has not lost one's wits before one 
endorses the book jacket's praises: grace, 
geniality, unusual dignity. Yes, all that, and 
even the comparison with Lawrence. If I 
were to add one word to the list It would be 
wholesomeness - in the sense that onions 
have more character when they are whole. 

As a craftsman, Holbrook ranges from 
the ornate conclnnity of formal meditations 
like “Apprehensions of Maturity” - "the 
morning fresh-fair to every scnsc.AYmer- 
lights, tireless blackbirds, shingled surf, 
hcallh/Aftcr sickness: even our love in the 
body derision" - to the relaxed, anecdotal 
style of his account of Henrietta, a piglet 
he'd wan by bowling at a village ffite: 

. . . She ate washing, the sleeves of 
shirts, or apron- 

Strings that dangled. Our paddock, 
a mass of nettles. 


Mallows and kecks of all kinds, 
rubble, and granular 
Long-rotted, muck-filled earth — 
this she rooted, 

Driving up tunnels and earthworks. 

wallows and simple snuffs 
From which with r ‘hough!’ she 
emerged to scamper two circuits. 
Lapping the barn nt a good fifteen 
miles an hour; then tease us, 
Pretending to eat a shirt, or 
actually eat a shirt, 

Or drag a petticoat like a ring- 
trophy through the mud. 

Holbrook's best and most characteristic 
poems are those in which a single 
closely observed object or event - a shell 
from a broken necklace, the laughter of an 
infant asleep, a rotary motorscythe's 
encounter with a duck's corpse — is allowed 
to grown into a metaphor of exactly the 
right dimension and weight. Holbrook him- 
self seems to achieve a similar growth in the 
course of the book, reaching his most sum- 
mery brightness in the mid-1960s, just as his 
youngest offspring is conceived; then, after 
a new spell of re-viewing the world through 
the yes of a borrowed Innocence, there Is a 
ripening to autumnal awarenesses of a 
larger socini world in which good cooking 
and pleasant wines live for significance with 
the harsher aspects of nature. A plain 
enough story, but feelingly told; it gives the 
book a unity that few volumes of Selected 
Poems ever achieve. 


Imagining the ordinary 


By Douglas Dunn 

CAROL RUMENS! 

Unplayed Music 

53pp. Seeker and Warburg. £4.50. 
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Carol Rumens made her debut seven years 
ago with A Strange Girl In Bright Colours 
(Quartet). It was an uneven but often 
Impressive first collection. With the rash 
certainty of a beginner she named its sect- 
ions “Birth”, “Concern", “Love", “A 
Catholic Girlhood", “Politics", “New 
Addington" and “Women's Liberation”. A 
television appearance on Melvyn Bragg's 
arts programme of the time suggested that 
Rumens might suffer the dread disease of 
media applause before her work had 
properly begun. What happened, though, 
was nothing, or very little, for her first 
volume was ignored by most of the literary 
reviewers. 

In the Intervening period, Rumens has 
found a level of lyricism which accommo- 
dates those hapless categories into which A 
Strange QM In Bright Colours was divided. 
Tlic pictorial izlng narratives of unplayed 
music are beautifully contained within the 
lyrical mood which surrounds the poems: 
there Is a sweet naturalness about them. 
At times, though, a prosaic uncertainty, a 
tactlessness, gets in the way of her lyric 
narratives. In "Suburban", for Instance, 
she writes of people defined by their 
cherished possessions and houses. Descrip- 
tion and naming are interrupted with a 
banal question, “Or, are they?" Only by 
answering this with an amplitude of image 
does she rescue the poem. 

• Simlivly, h line like “Some of thb buhs 
are shlijy, some are matt" sticks out in 
('Sunday Tea in the Village" as almost 
worse than bad. "Small cakes 1 ' are said to 
be "lopskjed hr iheir friityUke choristers 
who long to. misbehave", which is charm- 
ing but inconsequentUL Yet the same 
poem concludes with * heauliftil embodi- 
ment of the sticial world in its glamorous 
boredom, and then with a larger vision of 
individuals in relation to both their specific 

histories and a universal past:. 

Outside, long shadows fall , across the 

gleam: 

the evening sitcoms bloom, 
rainbowed Invisibly on aerial stalks. 

And yet the past will not relax its hold, . 

It seems fo faintly smile, welting for us 
. like grown-ups for a 'child .. 
who’s run too 'far ahead, and surely, 

scion, 

will ' stare around In dismay, and hurry 
. . , back; • 

''That gentle conservatism is partly exi . 
plained by the last lines of • ."Pleasure 
; Islahd, Marble Arch'’; 
ft Is -stamped on our day*, part of the 
J \ /- - . pattern,'. ■; 

v An opaque poetry, revealfag less 
[ Out fedM of figure UiaA Our. certainty • i 


Of what's provincial, gardened, small, 
enduring. 

While this is at least a certainty, something 
to go on, it seems perversely unambitious, 
winsomely agreeable in a poem which 
otherwise creates the impression of larger 
things being said. Another poet is at work 
in the book— in the same poem, even. A 
girl in "Pleasure Island, Marble Arch” is 
seen moving shyly In front or the fountains 
by that mid-road Island of turf and trees. 
She smooths back her hair and looks into 
the future. “To be peeled from its eyes, a 
tiny Hockney/Of blue light, spray and the 
delicate boldnessfOf flesh In a mild cli- 
mate". A greater power of imagination is 
involved In these lines, which come half- 
way through the poem, than In the smaller 
certainty which Rumens grasps at its end.. 

Having to a large extent invested her. 
faith in the quotidian (which includes the 
imaginable), Rumens is less circumscribed 
by understatement than might look to be 


the case. In her fine poem “The Girl in the 
Cathedral", as In "A Poor Man", her nar- 
ratives play easily across the elegiac feeling 
which her words release. It is not a matter 
of her poems falling below the truth 
(which is whai I take "understatement" to 
mean), but of keeping to Its surfaces with- 
out appearing superficial or afraid of what 
lies beneath words anti perceptions. 

The gift which achieves this is one con- 
tlgent on an artistry in narrative, on the 
distribution in a poem of what la told 
(where Rumens sometimes goes astray 
with “raeanwhiles" and other prose con- 
nectives) and what is shown (when she 
frequently excels). It la no surprise, there- 
fore, that in her sonnets "Birthdays" and 
"The Freedom Won by War for Women”! 
metre and rhyme tense her narratives and 
the effect Is far more incisive. Nothing else 
is quite as clever as metre nt revealing a 
weary epithet for the space-filler It is;' 
while, in writing which deals with the 


Split down the middle 


By Fleur Adcock 


PETER DLANDi 
Slone TenlB 

60pp. London Magazine Editions. £3.50. 
U 904388 40 9 


The story of Peter Bland's exile from New 
Zealand has an extra twist to it: he is not sn 
expatriate from that country but a 
returned Immigrant, a "tribal outcast" as 
.be has galled, mmseJf.whoJpfi ..Yorkshire 
for Wcw Zealand In 1954 (he was then- 
twenty), lived there for fifteen years, and 
eventually came back to England, the “old 
earth wife/that holds us Pommies by the 
balls". The transition from the smog and 
council houses of 1950s Bradford to (he 
sanitized Bden of a Wellington suburb and 
the later readjustment to a rather different 
England provided much of the material for 
Afr Maui, Bland’s first collection from 
London Magazine Editions (he had previ- 
ously published in Now Zealand). Several 
of the poems In that book used the persona' 
of a rough-hewn adventurer named after a 
mischievous Maori god to comment on var- 
ious depressing . scenes In .the big bad 
world. Stone Ttfitts employs no such con-' 
slstent device, but Mr Maui is still around, 
refusing lo be impressed by glimpses df the 
sweet lifp and suffering Urban paranoia.! n 
Piccadilly Circus. 

This . carefully structured collection 
opens With a group of poems which have a - 
variety 'Of seUjngs — Cape Town, Califor- 
nia. Sqho '—.followed by sections on NeW 
Zealand and on the poet’s family origins 
(“Bring me my fags and my flat cap/ft's 
that fifties, feeling , . it ends with a 
ratreat info moife private and' peaceful 
areas, his' house and garden jiv Surrey, his 


children, and the pointings he likes. The 
last title is “At Home", and the gradual 
movement towards it Is prepared for by the 
only long poem in the book, "Just Passing 
Through . . addressed to the New Zea- 
land poet Louis Johnson, in which Bland 
speaks of their shared preoccupation with 
“ transient ground" (motels, trains, 
escalators) and says "Two countries split 
me down the middle". The early poems he 
wrote in New Zealand were fuelled by rage 
and a need to escape; now that he is no 
longer trapped in a boring suburb with an 
obligatory breadwinning job the question 
arises of what best lo choose Instead. The 
world outside that young immigrant’s Hutt 
Vhlley housing estate proved to be fu|l of 
racists and bureaucrats, office blocks and 
sex-shops. Better, perhaps, to take refuge 
in the past, looking at family snaps and 
imagining surrealistic additions to the 
decor of New Zealand beached; or to read 
Chinese poets and write to old friends; or 
to enjoy one’s garden-. 

This wistful-sounding over- 
simplification of thq book's themes could 
give a misleading Impression of Us style, 
which is for the most part vigorous and far 
from 'nostalgic. In expression; Peter Bland 
is an experienced actor and director with a 
theatrical talent for setting up a scene and, 
making S dramatic entry. Ho also has an 
eye for the farcical, without let Ling it dis- _ 
tract him for loo long from the bleakness 
and menace he sees behind H- 

In their awkward ehergy, their wit, their 
sudden gear-shifts, and their' placing In 
aoeio-culiural history, some of his poems 
show close affinities with the work of Peter 
Porter. A sheep-farmer is made to say, in 
18if5: but this/ Is the 19th Century: 

Darwin/ is God's First Mate. -I must keep / 
my. owq log, full of facts If not IpveJ I own 
10,000 acres and one dark lake./ On the . 
seventh day those jaws, don't stop.' ” There 
ure touches of . Edwin Brock too, perhaps. 


actualities (whether social or domestic) of 
unidealized love, ptaces and people, formal 
vepe elevates what In the tradition of 
poetry lnuks like trivia, honours what 
gestural romunticism nnd ideological mod- 
ernism have deemed commonplace nnd 
ordinary. 

Four poems at the end of the book sugg- 
est the htirder language which might be 
the idiom lluough which Rumens's poetry 
will grow. “The Witch's Manuscript", 
"Death of Anna Pavlova", “ Charlotte's 
Journey'’ and "Akhmatova in Leningrad" 
are all monologues. Although more "liter- 
ary" than most of the book as . a whole, the 
imagination required , to make even a 
"literary” character apeak — in this case to 
exemplify different kinds of feminine cour- 
age. and independence — is a step which 
lakes Rumens closer to the more comp- 
rehensive excellence ■ of which Unplayed 
Music is a foretaste, and one which should 
not, this time, go neglected. 


God crops up more than once, organizing 
things: "God's doing his Jackson Pollock 
among summer flowers/ It could be any- 
where but the detail's blinding." Detail is 
one of the strengths of these poems, 
whether it's the careful selection of horrid 
status symbols in “Bel-Air Primitive” 
(“Greek garden nymphs/ are painted 
Playboy centrefolds — f black pubic hair, 
red plastic tits.") or tiny natural detail 
(“In/ the dork bet wen two blades af grass/ 
herds of small spiders scratch and 
thump.") 

There is, though, an occasional careless- 
ness — "I crave a dual citizenship” faces 
"the amis L crave" in -the same poem; and 
there are patches of more serious slack- 
ness, mostly in the slower-moving pieces 
where Bland temporarily abandons his 
refusal to be "poetic". When he keeps his 
eye on the subject he usually gets it right, 
his visual acuity leading to sharpness of 
language; but abstractions suit him less 
well. 

■' There Is another slightly worrying ques- 
tion, which perhaps shouldn't mntter pi all 
but; once noticed, niggles at- one: should a 
"new'' collection'' .contain only new (or 
rec^nQ 'poems? Blond does tend to recycle 
his work: not only dp several of the pieces 
in this collection date from well before the 
previous _ojie fr but— three -were actually 
mCTudeif In it. They appear here in slightly 
„ revised forms — two are definitely tighter 
and neater, while in the case of the charm- 
ing “A Consideration oF the Tao at the 
Kingston Labour Exchange” the only alt- 
eration (apart front the unintentional sub- 
stitution of" lending" for“hcadlng" in the 
last line) is that the old sage leaves his 
Chinese Take-away In' b ' 57, rather than a 
'47 Ford; but surely the place for such revi- 
sions is in a Selected Poena i Peter Bland Is 
not yet ready for that milestone; but Stone 
Tents will do nicely, to be going on 
with. 
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Infinitely Irish 


Veeringly vulpine 


By Patricia Craig 


BEN FORKNER (Edliwli 
Modern Irfah Short Stories 
Preface by Anthony Burgess 
557pp. Michael Joseph. £7.95. 
0 7181 1983 5 


Only last year, the Bodley Head brought 
out a collection of Irish stories edited by 
David Marcus; and before that several 
other publishing houses. Including Sphere, 
Quartet and Wolfhound Press, had issued 
simitar anthologies fto say nothing of the 
Pool beg Press’s collections of stories by 
individual authors). Now that Michael 
Joseph has added a new selection to the 
list, we might begin to wonder how many 
volumes of Irish stories the market can 
hold. 


it ions they had inherited) is represented was bound up with a power! ul critn.al 
here by the story entitled "Rock -of- urge. As well as ‘ The Dead , forkner 
the -Mass", obuut an old farmer who has includes Beckett s "Dante and the U - 
prospered and moved awav from the hall- ler " an£ * O’Brien s ‘ The Martyr s 
owed spot, the rock where Mass had Crown", the latter running caustically 
been celebrated in the Penal Days, on his “> forr " with « story wh.ch subverts 
former memntainy land. It’s a dispiriting, ,he nationalist clichft about yujg r 
uneconomical rale of age. obsession, loss land To die for Ireland * nothing com- 

and desolation— -cominon themes of the P arcd wl,h . ^ avin £ i )C . en nr . 
■’disgruntled", posl-Civil War phase in and-conceivcd, that ts. as your mother 
modern Irish writing, hut often presented ^p. some Black and Tans occupied while 
with more style and distinctiveness than ' rish revolutionaries made good their 
we find here. escape, lames Plunkett ( A Walk 

Through the Summer"), with his Ihcsis- 
James Stephens, who could be intelllg- writer who foun j himself -teaching the 
ently whlmsicnl (as in his best-known peop | c lhcjr own folk , une5 -. j Sj moment- 
wurk. The Crock of Gold), gets into the arily. in the same mould. Colourful Irc- 
nnthology with an exceptionally hleak and land, to the benefit of every serious writ- 
venomous little sketch of a misogynist, cr, is dead and gone. 

"The Blind Man" — “sex -blind”, that is; , , . . , . 

"he could no. apprecinte women". This is , W < con f °S 8pp ^ 

an oddity, very much of its time (1913), of E ™ be ‘ h **?''}. . h Su ™* r 

- * Night , one of the handful of Irish stories 


SS.Ss'M in enew V ° l T ) Set 

Fortunately, the possibilities for reurr- West, whose actions nlwuys carry the ° W, ,a .^ _T[ e , or ‘ \ °JJ1 ,?’ 
attgement ore endless. Only one story, greatest amount of weight, in dramatic on the* prcMM^day conflict in 

Mary Lavin’* in wresting "Happiness" is M tfu *' Nor ' hern Inland; and (apart from Flann 

duplicated in the two most recent collect- ,0 °* In * n The Train — Gnarled, wild, ,v ' : c 


- - - — — 1 ,ht ‘ ™»«l redusiw ami the lent vital 

„ bill site did not try to scale them iZ 

Bv Paul Taylor They were creatures and £ 

-- =- -- huni.iu. and she cherished the 

XKK Afimtnmr moru ,hun an > IHwnnO. We alio Itam 

t, S H R ‘ w,l >’ llnhricl ,iv « on red-alert ih t *L 

Sister Wolf lime, despurnidy needing to 

2 10pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £6.95. through selfless devotion to the uXi> 

0 283 98731 6 naltf. mi iniineusc backlog of guilt This. 

= ■— = ■ ■ ■■ ■■ — = ■ " - »‘«i. >' well done. "HU chest", \qfej 

Arensberg. “wm tight with the press of hh 
Imagine Nurthungcr Abbey rewritten by hum nne obligations.” What the anlmah 
Mrs Rndcliffe and you will have some idea represent in Murll, the blind childta 
of the problems raised by .Sister Wolf, \\ represent to him. Both characters d'tstort 
first novel by the American writer Ann and exploit the nature of their beloved 
Arensberg. Is it. one wonders, an iiiudysis charges in order to avoid facing op b 
of the over-heated Gothic imagination, or themselves, 
is it the only slignlly -abashed product of Thc >hrcwd rcndt . r quickJ , . 

such? Ms Arcnsberg s prose seems equally lhl!W , Wll grilU| » are going to fo bn* 
undecided. vccrmgheetical y between pass- ,, |U% a gdsly Ml f isSon ^ T 

ages of acute psychological percept, veness nnvd nt . cds , tl do is t0 M ^ ^ 
and stretches of pruriently heightened nnrr- CVL . nmnlilv hlls u ljfc ou £j de its ^ 
utivc where the only jWv«w iiidttceil is one sym ^, Uc up'propriutcness, whereby fe 
of embarrassment. Her intelligence leaps lovers muiuully cause thc destruction of 


off every other page, powerful but unreli 
able. 


the things they have clung to. This it bib 
to do. Arcnsberg doesn't make Mull’s 
love for Gabriel at all credible. The scents 


Mary Lavin’* interesting "Happiness" is terms. rranicu eonnarnas a groupot mem, 
duplicated in thc two most recent cullcct- lon » In "* n T * 16 Train’ — "Gnarled, wild, 
ions, although the same nuthors. by and with turbulent faces, their Ill-cut clothes full 
large, appear in both. Younger Irish writ- °. f nMnwier” — n lively story which effec- 
ers get a heller showing in the DadEey ,,ve ly satirizes thc community spirit. 

Head book, which ends with Neil Jordan Thc noveljst Francis Stuart, in an arti- 
(bom in 951 and includes Maura ^ whkh d in the lrish n , m in 

Trocey. Julia O Faolain and Kate Cruise j „ 6 matJe ^ disI i nc , io n between this 
B 1 n S n: M^ Forkner s collection i stops uf wrillng , which hc found -con,, 

at John McOahcrn (born in 1934). On fijbk" and "sofl-centrecP' (not 
the other hand, the Michael Joseph vol- aJtagelh e r justly), and the work of 
ume has W B Yeats and J. M. Synge auth ^ , jke Joy ' e> Sjrnuel Be ckett and 
mstead of the facedous Ulsrerman Lynn Flflnn Q , Qrien whlJse ]h ( |sc 
Doyle (author of 77te Battygulhon Bus), 1 

which seems n satisfactory replacement. 


» i,h turbulent faces, their Ill-cut clothes hill °' Bria £ ‘ nKd< ’ 1 f ) ,here "“T " 8 1 ',“" 
tsf character" - a lively tuory svhich ertec abam ," x “ omr ' , , s I" 1 ' "" 1 oub,cs - 
tivel, satirizes the spim. %“ilTC 

The novelist Francis Stuart, in an arti- sectarian groupings in Irish lire - the 
c(e which appeared in the Irish Times in glorious and the inglorious, the exhilarat- 
1 976, made a distinction between this Ing and the deadly, the feckless and the 
type of writing, which hc found "com- calculating, the spiritual and the spirited, 
fortabJc" and "soft -centred*' (not the riproaring and the rancorous. As 
altogether justly), and the work of Anthony Burgess remarks in his engaging 


preface, “The Irish have always some- 
thing to write about". 


The story concerns Marit Dcym, holly- love for Gabriel at all credible. The scenes 
toity chatelaine of thc thnusnnd-ncrc estate between them arc In the corniest Gotfric 
in NUes, Massachusetts, left to her by her tradition and supremely difficult to viiual- 
cmigrt Magyar parents, her attempts to ice. (It's symptomatic that on one oca- 
turn this estate (against community and sion. when Marit Is playing with fa 
legal opposition) into the wild-life reserve wolves, Gabriel, we are assured, "kw sight 
of her dreams, and her destructively jeal- of her completely; she was burled unit 
ous passion for Gabriel Frankman, a fur".) Marit's jealousy is also very tody 
young teacher at the Meyerling Com- done: it is all very well for her to go over 
munily school for blind adolescents, which the top but Arcnsberg should have ctdsfed 
backs, conveniently enough, on to the the temptation to sail over wtth her. Thra 
Deym estate. It is thc heroine's jealousy is a particularly unfortunate sequence <a 
upon discovering a photograph of Gab- which Marit storms to the grave of Geh 
riel’s former lover (for whose death he riel’s former lover and tries to tear fa 
feels indirectly responsible), n jealousy body out with her bare hands, 
exacerbated when she sees him kissing a Whcn w lt , c lina ( stugcs 0 f the now), 
pubescent blind girl at the school, that Marit pursues the blind girl to her accukm- 


Yeats is represented by "The Twisting 
of the Rope” from hK Stories of Red 
Hanrahatt (revised in 1904); we 
remember his lines, written much later; 
“And 1 myself created HanrahanfAnd 
sent him back drunk or sober through the 
dawn". Drunk or sober, the poet Han- 
rahan— o type of folk hero derived from 
Yeats's memories of ofd tales he heard In 
Co Sligo, und (he Gaelic (ales of Con- 
nacht collected in (he 1880s by Douglas 
Hyde— must be given his head, or be. 
thwarted by trickery, Gaelic poets tradi- 
tionally possessing maledictive powers. 
There is about this story the kind of naive 
vigour (hat marked the earliest phase of the 
Literary Revival. The Synge piece, too 
("An Autumn Night in the Hills"), written 
in 1903 before thc author acquired the 
full-blown theatrical manner that made him 
famous, is impressively sombre and muted 
in style. 


Dingily domestic 


By Pat Raine 

BARBARA COMYNSl 
The Yot’a Daughter 
190pp. Virago. £2.50. 

0 86068 163 7 

ANTONIA WHITE: 

Strangers 

173pp. Virago. £2.50. 

0 860068 ) 71 8 

JANET FUAMBi 
Faces In the Water 
254pp. Women’s Press. £2.75. 
0 7043 3861 0 


Yeats's literary folktales and Synge's |) 7043 3861 0 
autobiographical essays are, of course, 

outside the tradition of the short story _ 1 • __ _ 

proper, which begins in Ireland with ? e " llwB * arch> ,he din * P rivet hed 8 e5 > 
George Moore’s collection An Untitled lhfl srnella of cabbagc and gas: 

Field! 1903). Mbore and Joyce, according lo lhese arc nmong the props Barbara Comvns 
. Ben Foikner’s detailed and : contcietUious USM nx her novel. The V«'s Daughter 
introduction, “can ... be credited with tnrsl Polished in 1959). m a dingy south 
* transforming the Irish story into a modern London suburb before (he First World War. 
art"; Joyce’s Dubliners (the stories written ,rhe lone af her first-person narration is 
between 1M4 and 1907) set the standard by Piously sedate and Impassive. Everything 
which- all subsequent exercises in Irish ,hal “rounds sevenieen-ycar-old Alice 
realism might be assessed. “The Dead” is Rowlands is cramped, warped and'oppres- 
Forknei's choice from the book. stve. y«» she b$a« her sorry lift with 


same concerns as her novels, with convent 
schooldays, marriage discords and insanity 
to the fore. Thc eight stories collected in 
Strangers were written between 1928 and 
19G4. and they can be read either as trial 
runs (Hermiopc Lee in her excellent 
lot reduction points out that the 1928 
story "The House of Clouds”, to give one 
example, “anticipates the Bethlem section 
of Beyond the Glass ", the novel published 
in 1954) or as so much surplus material, 
by-products of the narrative compulsion 
which gave us Frost In May (1933) and Its 
sequels. 

This is not io disparage Antonia White’s 
stories, only to point oiit that they are 
indisputably slighter than her full-length 
works. All of them make efforts to object- 
ify material which must have been dis- 
tressingly personal lo start with. “The 
Moment of Truth”, which opens with a 
dream (a convention not exactly (a favour 
at present), contains some sententious- 
ness: 

" ■ ■ • Why do you keep dreaming about 

thp past?" 

”1 enn’t inhabit the present any more." 

"The Shim", however, rises lo u distinct- 
ive kind or irony: It is a pointed little 
moral tale about misplaced devotion. It is 


trigger? off the tragic sequence of events j cnlll t j, tf rtfservc , the faclithnis hor- 
with which the book closes. rar of , he (and what has preceded it) 

"The novel unfolds like a fairy tale" cancels out its grimly poetic justrt 
announces the blurb. More's the pity Arensberg lenves too many questions bd- 
because, although there is nothing Intrinsi- answered— wc never, for example, owe 
cnlly improbable in the novel’s set-up. Ms remotely near to understanding lie tat 
Arensberg uses it 10 nrrivc hi sign ificn nets of the blind girl’s attraction towards Gs> 
which her story has not earned. The fairy riel. Everything is too fllmsily subsnw* 
tnlc elements ghnulishly throttle the hook's to the novel's sensationalist syrnfaB* 
genuinely interesting themes. The jealousy, the chBW. the Irony? 


Marit and Gabriel are Intermittently 
perceptive studies in the psychology of 
obsession. We gain Insight, through n 
series of flashbacks, into why Marit trusts 
even thc most savage of beasts above any 
human being ("Marit loved wolves more 
than any other animal, because they were 


to the novel's sensationalist symfa'*'- 
The- jealousy, the chase, the Irony tj 
which the wolves arc wrongly thoogko 
be thc cause id thc blind gW* death. « 
wilfully engineered. Arensberg shows M 
she has genuine Insight into the wwbflp 
of obsession, hut sha lacks, bs yet, ihe 
ity to dramatize these insights into ino^ 
that mnnnges to work simultsaeouily on 
realistic nnd symbolic level. 


Religiously running 


By James Lasdun 

SUSAN TROTTi 
Whan Your Lover Loaves 
215pp. Gollancz. £7,95. 

0 575 02905 6 


This Is one of those bittersweet Califor- 
nian novels that manage to keep you 


writing, running, n pi* re 
going to he n vegetarian now ... • 

However, It becomes clear that the W 
Is directed not at the aspirations > "J 
selves. Inn nt the fact iIihi lsh !^rZ a 
turns out to be n hypocrite and viH^ 
ricgrmlcr or women— will n ^l r ' ^ 
them. Hie ludtlishJMM tisclt reman* 
deflated. • 

Thc sad thing Is that “tiewhcn i to* 
this TV dinner of 0 novel there : » 
decent psychological thriller 


The vet, with his dyed black eyebrows 
aqd moustache like a music hall villain, is 
a sour- tempered brute without the least 
regard for his wire and daughter; Veteri- 
nary surgery is perhaps. not the most likely 
occupation, for someone so abusive and 
degraded as Alice’; father, tlipugh it’s the 


Tittle -poems on such subjects as herbal 
lea, who suffers terribly. at the hands of 
men, who spends a great deal of time 
jogging, and whose unrequited love of life 
leads to some coy hints that she may be 
some kind of latter-day St Francis. 


Increasing obsession with the moiwf . 
the local rapist Is going ch0< ”l rtdB | 
his next victim. She begins W 
the rapist mny be someone 
Could It be Ishmoel, who goes at 
singularly rapist-like 
rapist In fact a .rnpiste 0 he ^T.ijiibc 
accounted for)? Id which case cculd 
the ex-boyfriend’s strange wucr 
c.a. nticA.ii 'cause Roads to 


„ , ! I" — -1 .Mieu _ ■ A . _ ^ 4 - . airuui muiu(tu.OU UCVUUDH. IS ^ ’ : • .7 — 7 “ — 1’ * — Ul'LDIJl i.tyntmu-aai 

realism might be assessed. "The Dead’’ is Rowlands is cramped, warped and oppres- brisk, too, about that rather suspect sane- fading very much against your better out. Rondo's despair at the 

Forkneis choice from the book. . slve. yet she bpan her sorry lift with- ,| ty whkh characterizes many convent -Hsment. The Ihgredlents have a familiar JJf her boyfriend manifests iwK “ 

caIaHtbiaH , .. ^ nf “ l,enh 8 docll,t y and ncvor complains, for a time, and is then so care- taa V a whimsical, ‘‘creative’’ heroine/nar- [ nC rcaslng obsession with the thou# 1 ^ 

Joyces celebrated intention was "to ■ lessly discarded. "Aunt Rose's Ravenee" rator called Rond a, who writes stories i|» e focal raoiat Is going to choose aei® 

god forsake q, aadshow ^Uthe tSdious m * n is a fe 8 u,ar «Her at the house. The . jjjjj JJjPJ ft* g'Jp* wluch 18 have ,h *“ *"to an eoterioinlng perversely, and her friends begin 

•effects of Catholic provincial lassitude. skJn of a 0ren ‘ Dano <*«s service fora 1 8 kind of rc,<sh lha * ' uggcsI8 oa M«rin County pretensions, along J he is Peking up. By 0 series of* 

A» an antidote to this, we have the comic h “«hrog. Diseased and Injured anlptals . «"np'Ocepcy. * [ho fines of Cyra McFadden’s The Serial, contrived twists and turns. Susan # 

Ireland of Somerville and Ross’s “Poisson «« kept in the kitchen. There Is some The fears, fantasies and desperate con- b «» this author does not appear to have a has the reader truly 
d’Avjir C'lhat owld limited Mall's th* coven wqlal comment too. A boy em- • fusions of the mad make tedious reading If Ver V weU-devek>ped sense of the ridichl- Aether Ronda has become comp^ ; 

!' tm(«irictualeit. thru In"),' ft natural location P' 0 ^ hy the yet is 4o Ill-fed that he falls : they are notltifcorporaftd hi a wider oawa- ° us> apd ihe ,9 evidently too close to her paranoid (as her friends tl"“)^ 

for the contretemps ami the mock dijns- on q*<attrlt!c8 of dog biscuits and live design. Poetic outporlngs arid pathet- heroine to perceive anything silly in even sane ^man with good reason roj 

' ftr, and inescapably retailing Joyce's sour ‘ herring. ic ramblings are equally exasperating. In her most preposterous statements: rapist behind every bush. In ^ 

observation that Ireland was destined by • t*. touches -of oddness accumulate- ^ ^ ^ Frame initlally -."You know, Mack, running really & ambiguity is explolted cic^ny ^ 

.God 10 be iKe^everlastlni Caricature of wh« A KlvS ihc^S hw S ?k Bfo * ,lows , h 2 heroin^ to give veqi to.a sequ- mystical, anil In this talk of shoes and somewhat gfibly-to make tbtjm 
the serious, world" .- if V in 0 er >ce of disordered fancies (' “the strangers . socks' and stopwatches we are search- men, by their latent sexual brritaiw? 

'• ’« with scissors and cloth bags fflled tag ^ of tto ' proved women with the mB£0 

• . ' Th> t^*. K^; a J ***•:"* tcd-lahelled bodies of 3 which WiS. ™ Sfl. ‘'Eternal rapist . . • »'«•>* .22 H 
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The plotters’ course Memories of the ministry 


i introduction that )t 18 s trye A good dose of authorial Irony coiild jr ear « n j misery 'cause Roads « 
t from the ^ending, wUah la Have turned this into an entertaining perversely, and her friends 
kind of relish that suggests satire on Marin County, pretensions, along is cracking up. By 0 ^ 

the lines of Cyra McFadden's Tfo? Serial, contrived twists and turns, Sus«“ 
fantasies and desperate con- but thls author does not appear to have a ha5 , he rea der ' truly flummox^ 
mad make tedious reading If Very^ well-developed sense of the ridichl- whether Ronda has become 
ifcbrporated W a wider oarra- ? us * “d she Is evidently too close, to her paranoid (as her friends .think) ^ % 


*" interviewed they were living under n con- 
, . . stitutionnl government and the rule of law. 

By S. L. AnareSKl and all had good jobs in the private sector 

— (« rare outconw of such an affair). It is « 

= — 777 iinDiiu'iT/. P u y ll,al Horowitz does not tell us more 

DONALD L. HOROW about their opinions, their life stories, their 

Coup Theories and Officers Motives interpretation of thc situation and condi- 

Sri Lankn in Comparative Perspective t | ons in „ lc afm y and (||e as a 

239pp. Guildford: Princeton University whole, their plans or programmes, and so 
Press. £8.90. on. Instead, hc concentrates exclusively on 
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By Janet Morgan 

MICHAEL STEWARTi 
Life and Labour 

288pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £12.50. 
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The wews wn en .. . ™ can only infer motives from actions, 

amazes ui the Aral part' of th is hook StronEelyi lhe book offcrs no explaimilon 
Kucely deserve to be called ■ 0 f why this particular plot (ailed, while 

As I have nol read the books and nrtldes sin , i|ar atlem ^ |s in ^ ncw s[atcs h 
to which he there refers, _l canno judge ***„ successful. 


to which lie there refers, I cannot judge 
nhether Donald L. Horowitz distort* whnt 
they say, or whether thc writers In ques- 


Thc author's explanation of why thc 


lion are really 50 naive ns to imagine that coup was attempted can be summarized in 
from a study of a single instance you con two quotations: 


infer a general rale about thc motives of 
the leaden of all successful and unsuccess- 
ful military coups. No one who knows 
seme history, and who realizes how dif- 
ferent were the circumstances of various 
military interventions in politics, would 
imagine that the motives could have been 
tk same in all instances. What could be 
the ground for imputing thc same motives 
to the German generals in the July plot 
against Hitler, -to Oliver Cromwell, Julius 
Caesar and Nasser? Horowitz could reply 
that he is only concerned with “the 
developing countries" but this would not 
help because this category is for ton broad 
10 be of any use. Furthermore, even ff we 
mend ourselves to politics in the same 
part of the world and on a similar epo- 
Domfe level, their circumstances are very 
different. The rule of General Barre in 
Somalia is so unlike that of Idi Amin in 
Uganda that it is inconceivable that their 
intentions in seizing power could have 
been the same. At the end of his book 
Horowitz quotes with approval another 
ream author who says: "Military regimes 
do not constitute a homogeneous popula- 
tion: considerable variation is found 
among them". But this has been common 
inoni'dge at least since Tht Ruling Class, 
Gaetano Mosea'a great treatise (originally 
published lit 1895 and 1923), appeared In 
America in 1939. 

Wh*! the author . says about Ceylon 
wjnds plausible but docs not lake us very 
. fi® had the unique opportunity of 
utoviewing nearly all the participants in 
« attempted coup there because, nit hough 
™ aUe <«pl failed, they were imprisoned 


As members of the English-speaking 
elite, some of the officers were not 
happy with Bandaranaike's language 
policies. Disproportionately Christian, 
they reacted negatively to the emphasis 
on restoring Buddhism to its "rightful 
place" in the swte and to the new politi- 
cal role of Buddhist monks. The Tamils 
and Eurasians among thc officers 
resented the government's encourage- 
ment of Sinhalese nationalism. 
Unabashedly middle class, some of the 
officers felt a decided pinch in thc Sri 
Lanka Freedom Parly's policies as they 
impinged on middle-class interests. As 
old boys of thc prestigious schools and 
colleges, some objected to the takeover 
of the stale-aided denominational 
schools. 

The situation as (he officers saw it had 
three characteristics that, taken together, 
convinced them that things were falling 
apart and might become irretrievable. 
The first was the cumulation of crises. 
The unrest of 1961 came from several 
quarters; from labour, ethnic groups, 
nnd religious groups. Any of those might 
pose difficult problems by itself. 
Together,, they began to look insur- 
mountable. Thc second chorucicristic 
was the sharpness of thc leap into dis- 
order . . . under these cumulative 
circumstances, thc officers believed (hat 
the country was tailing apart, becoming 
prey to dictatorship, on Ihe one hand, or 
anarchy, on thc other. 

Horowitz's thesis is plausible but his 
book is marred by constant repetition and 


"ty % a short period; Indeed, when 1 Is excessively long as a result. 
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There comes a moment — it has just come 
for me— when one pitches the latest 
political autobiography into a corner, along 
with all the other volumes of politicians’ 
diaries and memoirs, and asks whether 
there will ever be an end to these yards of 
reminiscence and justification. Why do 
politicians insist on writing books? Are 
former Minister* especially prone to pub- 
lish? Is it some piece of folk-wisdom, 
whispered down the years from one 
Cabinet to the next, that expressing one- 
self In print is the only sure antidote to the 
Privy Counsellor’s Oath? 

Let us take the possible explanations 
one by one, referring, if only because it is 
recent, to Michael Stewart's book as an 
example of the phenomenon. First, money. 
Cabinet Ministers are well paid but theirs 
Is a precarious profession, with no particu- 
lar prospects. One day a fellow is on 
£20,000 or so a year, with perhaps an offi- 
cial residence in Downing Street or over 
Admiralty Arch, and sometimes a country 
place as well; the next, an election or a 
shuffle intervenes and he Is knocked back 
to an MFs salary and rooms in Artillery 
Mansions. Signing a publisher’s contract is 
an obvious way to even out the bump. 
This, however, was surely not the motive 
in Michael Stewart’s case. His book is 
hardly likely to make his— or Sidgwick 
and Jackson's — fortune and for that 
matter the lone of voice in which he 
speaks is not that of a man who cares 
deeply about money. Indeed, he ends his 
book serenely quoting Tawney: "To have 
useful and interesting work to do, and 
enough money and leisure 10 be able to do 
it properly, is as much happiness as is gond 
for the sons of Adam." 

Another explanation is revenge. Here is 
a chance to answer small slights and 
relieve long-endured frustrations. Not, 
though, for Michael Stewart. He refers 
_ without rancour (taking the usual example) 
to Richard Crossman's accounts of Cabinet 
discussions on comprehensive education: 

. . the stylo of my speech must be a 
matter of opinion, though I doubt whether 
many people have noticed a resemblance 
between Robespierre and myself . , He 
Is patient with those who make life, 
difficult: 

All actions of men are determined partly 
by reason and partly by emotion; but 
when they are grouped in nations, and 
armed, the emotional element increases. 

I was to realize this more folly later, 
contrasting my work at the Foreign 
Office with my subsequent work at the 
Department of Economic Affairs. In 
domestic affairs and economic disputes 


there is usually some limit (o the extent 
10 which people will cut off (heir noses 
to spite their faces: in international 
affair* there is sometimes none at all. 

What about (he third motive for political 
autobiography: self-justification? Freed 
from rhe shackles of collective responsibil- 
ity, from the need to follow a party line or 
appease constituents and departmental 
clients, a minister may spell out, uninter- 
rupted by hecklera or investigative journal- 
ists. why he acted, or was obliged to act, bs 
he did, or appeared to do. If this Is 
Michael Stewart's purpose, he fulfils it with 
disarming candour. .He describes, for 
instance, the reasoning which led him, 
when Foreign Secretary, to give the British 
Government's support to the federalist 
side in the Nigerian civil war. He reminds 
us of the arguments which persuaded him, 
and his colleagues, to refrain from con- 
demning continued American participation 
in the Vietnam war, and from offering 
British military support. Hc explains some 
of the complexities of sanctions policy 
against Rhodesia, Including the question of 
evasion by subsidiaries of Shell and BP. 
SuCh recollections are delivered coolly and 
unremarkably, as if the author were say- 
ing, "That is how it seemed to me at the 
time, though you may have other views. I 
endeavoured, at any rote, to do my best". 

Are these descriptions a little too bland, 
too unassuming? Mr Stewart’s critics wtU 
suggest, as they did then, that he Is being 
devious, making complicated issues seem 
too straightforward, using political and 
administrative constraints to excuse lack of 
imagination and resolve. His admirers will 
maintain that his modesty is genuine, not a 
trick to keep information hidden. After ali, 
Mr Stewart always was decent and unpre- 
tentious, and realistic. Take his conclusion 
that hc should not stand in the leadership 
election after Hugh QaitskeU’s death: "It 
was soon clear," he tells us, 
that although I should get a respectable 
vote, there- was no chance of success, 
and that my candidature would only 
prolong and complicate the election. I 
. decided not to stand and, since I was 
several yean older than the other candi- 
dates, 1 realized that this was a final 
decision. ) had seen a number of MPa 
fretted and worried by the recurring 
question, "Shall I ever be Prime Minis- 
ter?''; at any rate I would be free from 
that fever. 

How remarkable. In that bizarre profes- 
sion no expectation Is improbable, and age 
has nothing to do wflh It. It looks is if Mr 
Stewart was indeed a man of reasonable- 
ness and good seme. 

If self-justification is not the chleF motive 
for these memoirs, what is? Not gossip. Id 
fact political autobiography in general con- 
tains much less gossip than publishers’ 
catalogues and Prime Minislen' warnings 
lead us to expect. The intimate glimpse, 
the domestic fragment, the revealing anec- 
dote usually sound as if they had been 
scrambled after and ostentatiously pinned 
up for inspection. Mr Stewart’s book has 


very few of these exhibits. There is, how- 
ever, an ingenious piece of non-gossip. 
"What do you think of Mr Bevan?" a 
junior minister’s wife asks Mrs Attlee. "I 
think he's a marvellous man", she replies, 
"he look one look at my cooker, saw what 
was wrong, and put it right." 

There remain two related explanations 
for the enthusiasm with which former 
ministers rush into prim. One has to do 
with their need for an audience. Suddenly 
there are no mote constituents to canvass, 
conferences to address, parliamentary 
questions to answer. The red boxes cease 
to arrive; there are no longer committee 
papers to Initial, The House of Lords is, 
after a while, an inadequate substitute. 
Writing a book brings excitement and 
activity: a contract, announcements, 

“research”, galleys, page-proofs, oven, with 
luck, a row with the Secretary to the 
Cabinet. Further, the fact that, during his 
time in office, a minister is obliged to be 
CBgey surety suggests (o him Ural he must 
be up to something in which the world will 
be passionately interested, once hc has the 
chance to tell it and it has the chance to 
hear. The trappings and conventions of 
office encourage him to believe that he b 
in some ways removed from ordinary Life; 
when he steps back Into the street he feels 
a need and a duty to report on what he 
has seen and undergone — especially if a 
publisher assures him that Ire should. 

Reinforcing this Is the other impulse: to 
make sense of what he has been engaged 
upon. It is very heady to be a minister, to 
ba asked to pronounce on an endless suc- 
cession of problems, from the most trivial 
to the cosmic, to be preoccupied for 
eighteen hour* a day, rushing hither and 
thither, thinking afoot, skating daringly 
over thin Ice. And then It is all over. As 
Mr Stewart reminds us, M Tussaud pro- 
nounces upon his waxworks' future (“I 
said to my staff . . . after Harold Macmil- 
lan's night of the long knives, ’pul Mr Sel- 
wyn Lloyd’s head in n cupboard; we shall 
need it again* M ). Waxen limbs are 
remoulded (Mr Stewart's had been pan of 
Sir Roy Welensky). The ex-minister is left 
with a clutter of recollections and some 
feeling, however momentary, of amaze- 
ment at his own temerity. He wants, evetv 
. tually, to explain it all. If he is arrogant, he- 
hopes to demonstrate how .fitting it was 
(hat he should have been, for a time, In 
charge. If, like Mr Stewart, he is a man of 
ume humility, he attempts to discover 
. how such an extraordinary affair should 
have come about. But there is no guaran- 
tee, in either erne, that high political office 
equips a man to write elegant and spirited 
prose. 

Maybe we should ask 1 different ques- 
tion: why are publishers so keen to 
encourage cx- minis to re? Is it pubUo- 
aplritedness that makes them egg politi- 
cians on, or a curious collector's mania, or 
insatiable voyeurism? We can now pur- 
chase cassettes with a recording or Sir 
Harold WUson reading from Ills own book 
on Prime Ministers;, Next it will be Com- 
mand Papers, oa videotape. Could there 
be a moratorium? 
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JAMES DAVID BARBER I 
The Pulse of Politics, 

Electing Presidents In the Media Age • 
343pp. W. W. Norton. £8.95. 
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There Is always a charm in theories which 
purport to giys form to thc essentially form- . 
less, James David Barber, who has a chair m 
political science at Duke University in 
North Carolina, has come up with a new 
one. He detects shape in the politics of the 
American presidency. His thesis is that ericli 
quadrennial campaign has a theme, aad that 
these themes recur on a simple three-point 
cycle,. By chance, lop, the themes arc. 
alliterative: conflict, conscience, concilia- 
.tfon.- 

It works like this, fo the conflict phase, 
the campaign is a straightforward baffle for 
power, in Whicli'the need for.aurprise.fa, the 
driving force.' Next/ es s result of reaction 
over the folldwlng four years, foe call is for 
uplift, high. , purptfae. social ; conscience. 
Then, third, because sjmpte trust in Ameri- 
fori values , has proved Ineffective, ' and, 
indeed ihreatetis'tb polarize the jiqtjpn ipfo 
good guys and bad guys, foe cry goes bp for 
1 domestic tfofiquUlfty find condllathm. Arid 


so round again. Barber takes his theory back 
as far as 1900, when Theodore Roosevelt, 
campaigning as vice-presidential candidate 
for William McKinley (who was murdered 
sodn afterwards), beat William Jennings 
Bryan in “one of the hardest fought shoot- 
outs in American political history"; but the • 
thepry is sufficiently illustrated from con- 
tests in living memory. In 1948, Truman 
battled his way (p a surprise victory over 
Dewey;, that Was conflict. Then 1952 — 
Eisenhower and Stevenson, conscience; 
1956, .Eisenhower and Stevenson again 
after, Korea and Joseph McCarthy, concilia- 
tion; ‘I960, Kennedy and Nixbn, conflict; 

. 1964, Johnson and Goidwater, conscience; 
1968. Nixon and Hum ptwey,* conciliation; 
1972, Nixon and McGovern, conflict; 1 976, 
Carter arid Ford, conscience; and 1980, 
Reagan and CarterVconriliation. The theriry 
Is then fleshed out with spirited and themat- 
ically grouped narratives or a tlozrin cam- 
paigns, emphasizing the part played by. 
journalists, arid not' always using quite the 
right word: Hearst, Luce and Murrow, for 
example, were not . exactly journalistic 
"tyros''. ■ 

. The journalists themselves, the book’s 
supporting cast, arq presented ns stuck with 
other people's jobs. "If it is the default of 
the political parties foal' burdens journalism 
witi verting, out candidate?;;, jp£ jEty$0v 
, "ii to foe default of contemporary intellectu- 
als foal leaves to journalists the task of com- 


posing our ruling ideas*’. And Ihe book con* 
eludes with civil suggestions about how 
journalists might- improve (belt . 'perfor- 
mance: conflict needs hosing down wffo 
facts, conscience fan be Illuminated with 
biography, conciliation calls for reporting of 
a candidate's actual aqd potential alliances. 

Hie book underestimates party. Democ-* 
racy in America to still “the right to vote for 
the man of another man’s choice*', in 
Ambrose Bierce’s phrase; and that other 
man fa not a journalist. The candidates loved 
by Ifae press - thc Eugene McCarthy;, the 
Andersons - die young. Even now that 
primaries have grown in importance, party 
machines - cultivated over long periods by 
foe Nixons and the Reagans - are an enorm- 
ous help in securing and turning out the . 
primary vote. As for the overall three- theme 
theory, its weakness is that all throe pop up.' 
in every campaign, Tltey arc pnrt of the 
political furniture. Take conciliation. The 
small girl iq D ft slilcr, Ohio, who held up the 
placard saying “Bring us logetHer." so 
admired by Nixon in 1968 had found It, as 
he found the sentiment, lying around. And 
conciliation was nui the mdst obvious 
keynote or the caftfoalgn in 1980, which was 
properly turned on the problems of reces- 
sion and war. Still, an something to read on 
the r campaign biisj .or' to' jeedifoto foe 
dialogue at a Washington parly, the book 
will do very well..:; - 
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